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PREFATORY MEMOIR. 



Joseph. Butleb, the author of the present work, was bom in the year 
1692 at Wantage, in Berkshire, where his father was a respectable shop- 
keeper, and a Presbyterian Dissenter. After some previous education 
At a grammar-school, he was sent to an academy at Tewkesbury, with 
a view to his following the profession of a minister among the Dis- 
senters. While occupied by his studies, he gave a proof of his talents 
by some acute and ingenious remarks on Dr Samuel darkens * Demon- 
stration of the Being and Attributes of a God,^ in private letters ad- 
dressed to the author ; and the candour and modesty with which these 
were written procured him the friendship of that eminent divine. He 
likewise paid oonndenble attention to the points of controversy between 
the members of the Church of England and the Dissenters, the result 
of which was a resolution to be no longer a Nonconformist ; and he there- 
fore removed to Oxford in 1716. Having here taken holy orders, he 
was, in 1718, appointed preacher at the Rolls Chapel^, and in 1722, by 
the patronage of the Bishop of Durham, was appointed to the rectory of 
Haughton, near Darlington. He was afterwards appointed to the rectory 
of Stanhope, where he spent a number of years in the conscientious dis- 
charge of every obligation pertaining to a good parish priest. Through 
the influence of a friend, Mr Seeker, king'*s chaplain, he was drawn trcm. 
this retirement, and his great abilities rewarded. Mr Sed^er having 
taken occasion to speak of Butler to Queen Caroline, the consort i 
George II., her m^esty observed ' that she thought he had been dead ; * 
but she was assured he was not. The queen, however, afterwards asked 
Archbishop Blackburn * if Mr Butler was not dead?* His answer was, 
*■ No, madame, but he is buried * — alluding to his dose retirement in the 
country. In 1733, Mr Butler was appointed by Lord Chancellor Talbot 
to a prebend^s stall in the church of Rochester, and was in the same 
year admitted to the degree of Doctor of Laws by the university of 
Oxford. Being now brought into notice on account of his merits, he was 
in 1736 appointed Clerk of the Closet to Queen Cardine ; and in the 
same year he presented to her mi^esty a copy of his great work, ' The 
Analogy of Religion.' Dr Butler was now in the way of preferment, 
and in 1738 he was raised by Geoige II. to the \n^e8.\. ot^et ^A \}tva 
church, by a nomination to the bishopric of BiisUA. 1!\i\VA,^\ii ^ Qcsaak- 
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imratively humble condition of life was Joseph Butler elevated, entirely 
by his excellent abilities and good conduct, to one of the most dignified 
stations which could possibly be attained. 

In 1750, Dr Butler was translated from the see of Bristol to that of 
Durham, with which he had long been connected as a parochial clergyman. 
By this promotion our worthy bishop had ample means of exercising the 
virtue of charity — ^a virtue wliich eminently abounded in him, and the 
exercise of which was his highest delight. But this gratification he was 
not permitted long to ei\ioy. His health soon began visibly to decline, 
and notwithstanding every endeavour to avert the approach of the fell 
destroyer, he died at Bath on the 16th of July 1752, in the sixtieth year 
of liis age. The following epitaph, said to be written by Dr Nathanael 
Forster, is inscribed on a flat marble stone, in the cathedral church of 
Bristol, placed over the spot where the remains of Bishop Butler are 
deposited : — 

H. a 

Revcrendus admodum in Christo pater 

JOSEPHUS BUTLER, LL.D. 

Hi\jusce prime Dioeceseos 
Deinde Dunelmensis Episcopus. 

Qualis quantusq ; Yir erat 

Sua libentissime agnovit setas: 

£t si quid Prsesuli aut Scriptori ad &mam valent 

Mens altissima, 

Ingenii perspicacis et subacti Vis, 

Animusq ; plus, simplex, candidus, liberalis, 

Mortui haud facile evanescet memoria. 

Obiit BathonisQ 16 Kalend. Julii, 

A.D. 1752. 

Annos natus 60. 

*■ On the greatness of Bishop Butler^s character,'* says Dr Kippis, ' we 
need not enlarge ; for his profound knowledge, and the prodigious strength 
of his mind, are amply displayed in his incomparable writings. His piety 
was most serious and fervent ; and his benevolence was warm, generous^ 
and diffusive. Soon after his decease, the following eulogistic Knes ap- 
peared in a London magazine: — 

* Beneath this marble Butler lies entombed, 

Who, with a soul inflamed by love divine, 
His life in presence of his God consumed, 

Like the bright lamps before the holy shrine. 
His aspect pleasing, mind with learning fraught, 

His eloquence was like a chain of gold. 

That the wUd passions of mankind controlled ; 
Merit, wherever to be found, he sought ; 
Desire of transient riches he had none — 

These he, with bounteous hand, did well dispense, 

Jfent to fulfil the ends of Providence ; 
UJs heart 8tiU fixed on an immortal crown. 
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His heart a mirror was, of purest kind, 

Where the bright image of his Maker shined ; 
Reflecting faithful to the throne above, 
The irradiant glories of the Mystic Dove.' 

The 'writings of Batler which haye been thought most worthy of the 
attention of moraliBts and divines ocmsist of a series of Sennons preached 
at the Rolls Chapel, and the Analogy of Religion. The sermons may be 
described as abstruse dissertations on the subject of ethics or morals, 
addressed to persons of acute and pliilosophical minds. In speaking of 
Butler^s system of morals^ as it has been termed. Sir James Mackintosh, i» 
his ' Dissertation on Ethics,^ prefixed to the seventh edition of the ' Ency- 
dopeedia Britannica,* remarks as follows: — 'The tie which holds together 
religion and morality is, in the system of Butler, somewhat diifferent from 
the common representations, but not less close. Ck>n8cience, or the 
iaculty of iqiproving or disapproving, necessarily constitutes the bond of 
union. Setting out from the belief of theism, and combining it, as he 
had entitled himself to do, with the reality of conscience, he could not 
avoid discovering that the being who possessed the highest moral qualities 
is the object of the highest moral affections. He contemplates the Deity 
through the moral nature of man. In the case of a being who is to be 
perfectly loved, '' goodness must be the simple actuating principle within 
him, this being the moral quality which is the inunediate object of love.''^ 
** The highest, the adequate object of this affection, is perfect goodness, 
which we are therefore to love with all our heart, with all our soul, and 
with all our strength." **We should refer ourselves implicitly to liim, 
and cast ourselves entirely upon him. The whole attention of life 
should be to obey his commands." *' Moral distinctions are thus pre- 
supposed before a step can be made towards religion ; virtue leads to 
piety ; Ck>d is to be loved, because goodness is the object of love : and 
it is only after the mind rises through human morality to divine perfec- 
tion, that all the virtues and duties are seen to hang from the throne of 
God."' 

While the sermons of Butler were mainly designed to unfold a system 
of ethical philosophy, his other work, already adverted to, entitled * The 
Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Ck>nstitution and Course 
of Nature,' was intended as a corresponding system of the philosophy of 
religion, and has justly been reckoned the most original and profound work 
on tiie subject. It is now more than a hundred years since this great work 
was given to the world, and in the present day it is as highly esteemed as it 
was at the period of its appearance, if not more so. It is fortunately written 
in a much more popular style, and with a more practical purpose, than the 
ethical dissertations ; and hence, while these are neariy unknown, except 
in the closets of tli^ learned, the Analogy has become a genuine ho(^ of 
the people^ and will, it is hoped, keep its place in their affections as long as 
the world endures. 

The best account which has been given of the nature axi^ \atw\«^<(s^ <A 
the Analogy, ia thai written by Dr Samuel Hal]£B;3^\tJte l/st^ '&\i^<cs^ ^^ 
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Oloucester, and prefixed m a ptefiMe to an edition of Butler^s works in 
the course of last centnry. The following are his observations on the 
subject: — ^'''All things are double one against another, and God hath 
made nothing imperfect.'^ (Eodes. zlii. 24.) On this single observation of 
tbe acm of Siradi, the whole febrie of our prelate^s defence of religion, in 
Ids Analogy, is raised. Instead of indulging in idle qteculations how the 
workl xn^it possibly have been better than it is, or, forgetful of the 
dUfiBveiioe between hypothesis and &ct, attempting to explain the divine 
•emiaaiy with reiqpect to intdligent creatures from preoonceived notions 
sf his Ofwn, lie first inquires what the constitution of nature, as made 
known to us in the way of experiment, actually is ; and fixmi this, now 
«een and aoiknowledged, he endeavoois to form a judgment of that larger 
constitution which religion discovers to ns. If the dispensation of Provi- 
dence we aire now under, oonndered as inhaintants of this world, and hav- 
ing a temporal interest to secure in it, be found, on examination, to be 
analogous to, and of a piece with, that forther dispensation which relates 
to us as designed for another world, in which we have an eternal interest, 
•depending <« our behaviour here — if both may be traced up to the same 
general laws, and appear to be carried on according to the same plan of 
administration, the fiur presumption is, that both proceed from one and 
the same author. And if the principal parts objected to in this latter 
dispensation be similar to, and of the same kind with, what we certainly 
eiq)erience under the former, the objecti<ms, being clearly inconclusive in 
ene ease, because contradicted by plain fact, must, in all reason, be allowed 
to be inconehisive also in the other. 

' This way of arguing from what is adknowledged to what is disputed, 
from things known to other things that resemble them, from that part of 
the divine establishment which is esposed to our view to that more im- 
portant one which lies beyond it, is on all hands confessed to be just. By 
this method Sir Isaac Newton has unfolded the system of nature ; by the 
same method Bishop Butler has explained the system of grace — and thus, 
to use the words of a writer, whom I quote with pleasure, ^ has formed 
and concluded a happy alliance between fitith and philosophy.^* 

' And although the argument from analogy be allowed to be imperfect, 
and hy no means sufficient to solve all difficulties respecting the govern- 
ment of God, and the demgns of his Providence with regard to mankind 
(a degree ni knowledge which we are not furnished with fisumlties for 
attaining, at least in the prraent state), yet surely it is of importance to 
learn from it, ihtA the natural and moral world are intimately connected, 
and parts of <xae stnpendons whole or S3r8tem ; and that the chief ol^ec- 
tions whieh are brought against reli^n, may be urged with equal finrce 
against the oonstitotion and course of nature, where they are certainly 
fistlse in fact. And this information we may derive from the wwk before 
us ; the proper design of which, it may be of use to observe, is not to 
prove the truth of religion, either natural or revealed, but to confirm that 
proo^ aheadj known, by eonslderations from analc^. After this account 
of tbe metbod ofnmMmmg employed by oar «attns,\«t ^qatmsw %d5rett to 
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his maaaaet of i^ypiying H, fint, to the saljjeot of Natntsl Religion, and, 
secondly, to that of Revealed. 

*' 1. The foundation of all our hopes and teaxB m a fiitore life ; and with 
this the treatise begins. Neither the reason of the thing, but the analogy 
of nature, aceerding to Bishop Bntler, give ground for imi^iiing that the 
unknown even^ death, will be our destruction. The states in winch we 
have ftemeriy iradsted — in the womb and in inikn<7 — axe not mace different 
fiom each other than from that of mature age in whieh we now exist : 
therefore that we shall continue to exist hereafter, in a state as different 
flrmn the present as the present is from those through which we have 
passed already, is a presumption &voured by the analogy of natnre. All 
that we know from reason oonoeming death, is the effects it has upon 
animal bodies ; and the frequent instances among mesa of the intellectual 
powers continuing in high health and vigour, at the very time when a 
mortal disease is on the point of putting an end to all the powers of sen- 
sation, induce us to hope that it may have no effect at aU mi the human 
soul, not even so mudi as to suq^end the exercise of its fftouUies : though, 
if it have, the suspension of a power by no means inqdies its extinction, as 
sleep or a swoon may convince us. 

' The probalnHtyof a future state once granted, an important question 
arises — ^How best to secure our interest in that state ? We find from what 
passes diuly befwe us, that the constituti(Hi oi nature admits of misery as 
wen as happiness ; that both of these are the ccmsequenoes of our own 
actions ; and these consequences we are enabled to foresee. Therefore, 
that our happiness or mi^ry in a fiiture world may depend on our own 
actions also, and that rewards or punishments hereafter may foXLaw our 
good or ill behaviour here, is but an appointment of the same sort with 
what we experience under the divine government, aoeording to the regular 
course of nature. 

* This supposition is confirmed from anoth^ circumstance, that tlie 
natoral government of God, under which we now live, is also m<»:al ; in 
wMeh rewards and punislmients are the consequences of actions con- 
sidered as virtuoos and vicious. Not that every man is rewarded or 
punished here im exact proportion to his desert — for the essential ten- 
dencies of virtue and vice, to produce hiq[>piness and the Cfmtrary, are often 
hindered from taking effect from accidental causes. However, there are 
jdainly the rudiments and beginnings <^ a righteous administration to be 
discerned in the constitution of nature ; from whence we are led to eiqiect 
that these accidental hindrances will one day be removed, and the rule 
of distributive justice obtain c(Mnidetely in a niore p^fect state. 

* The moral government of God, thus estaUished, implies in the notion 
of it some s<vt of trial, or a moral possibility of acting wrong as well as 
right, in those who are the subjects of it. And the doctrine of religion, 
that the present life is in ftct a state of probation for a future one, is ren- 
dered credible, from its being analogous throughout to the general conduct 
of providence towards us with req>ect to this world. *, m wYm^ -^^r&dfifckssfo 
is neeeaaaijr to gemue oar temporal inteieet, just aa "WQ VK^ Vaiatii^ ^iX^a^* 
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virtue is necessary to secure our eternal interest — and both are trusted to 
ourselves. 

^ But the present life is not merely a state of probation, implying in it 
difficulties and danger, it is also a state of discipUne and improvement — 
and that both in our temporal and religious capacity. Thus childhood 
is a state of discipline for youth, youth for manhood, and that for old age. 
Strength of body and maturity of understanding are acquired by degrees ; 
and neither of them without continual exercise and attention on our 
part, not only in the beginning of life, but through the whole course of it. 
So again, with respect to our religious concerns, the present world is fitted 
to be, and to good men is in event, a state of discipline and improvement 
for a future one. The several passions and propensions implanted in our 
hearts incline us, in a multitude of instances, to forbidden pleasures : this 
inward infirmity is increased by various snares and temptations perpetually 
occurring from without : hence arises the necessity of recollection and 
self-government, of withstanding the calls of appetite, and forming our 
minds to habits of piety and virtue — ^habits of which we are capable, and 
which, to creatures in a state of moral imperfection, and fallen from their 
original integrity, must be of the greatest use, as an additional security, 
over and above the principle of conscience, from the dangers to which we 
are exposed. 

*• Nor is the credibility here given by the analogy of nature to the general 
doctrine of religion destroyed or weakened by any notions concerning 
necessity. Of itself it is a mere word, the sign of an abstract idea ; and 
as much requires an agent — that is, a necessary agent — in order to effect 
anything, as freedom requires a free agent. Admitting it to be specula- 
tively true, if considered as influencing practice, it is the same as false ; 
for it is matter of experience, that with regard to our present interest, 
and as inhabitants of this world, we are treated as if we were free ; and 
therefore the analogy of nature leads us to conclude that, with regu^ to 
our friture interest, and as designed for another world, we shall be treated 
as free also. Nor does the opinion of necessity, supposing it possible, at all 
affect either the general proof of religion en* its external evidence. 

^ Still objections may be made against the wisdom and goodness of the 
divine government, to which analogy, which can only show the truth or 
credibility of &cts, affords no answer. Yet even here analogy is of use, 
if it suggest that the divine government is a scheme or system, and not 
a number of unconnected acts, and that this system is also above our 
comprehension. Now, the government of the natural world appears to 
be a system of this kind ; with parts, related to each other, and together 
composing a whde ; in which system ends are brought about by the use 
of means, many of which means, before experience, would have been 
suspected to have had a quite contrary tendency ; which is carried on 
by general laws, similar causes. uniformly producing similar effects ; the 
utility of which general laws, and the inconveniences which would pro- 
bably arise from the occasional or even secret suspension of them, we are 
in some atat enabled to discern ; but of the whole we «xe \xieoTSL-<^Vswt 
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jadges, because of the small part which comes within our view. Reason- 
ing, then, from what we know, it is liighly credible that the government 
of the moral world is a system also, carried on by general laws, and in 
which ends are accomplished by the intervention of means ; and that 
both constitutions — ^the natural and the moral — are so connected, as to 
form together but one scheme. But of this scheme, as that of the 
natural world taken alone, we are not qualified to judge, on account of 
the mutual respect of the several parts to each other and to the whole, 
and our own incapacity to survey the whole, or, with accuracy, any single 
part. All objections, therefore, to the ^^isdom and goodness of the 
divine government, may be founded merely on our ignorance ; and to 
such objections our ignorance is the proper and a satis&ctory answer. 

'2. The chief difficulties concerning Natural Religion being now re- 
moved, our author proceeds in the next place to that which is Revealed ; 
and as an introduction to an inquiry into the credibility of Christianity, 
begins with the consideration of its importance. 

* The importance of Christianity appears in two respects— ^^rs^, in its 
being a republication oS Natural Religion, in its native simplicity, with 
authority, and with circumstances of advantage, ascertaining in many 
instances of moment, what before was only probable, and particularly 
confirming the doctrine of a fiiture state of rewards and punishments ; 
tecondly, as revealing a new dispensation of Providence, originating from 
the pure love and mercy of God, and conducted by the mediation of his 
Son, and the guidance of his Spirit, for the recovery and salvation of 
mankind, represented in a state of apostacy and ruin. This account of 
Christianity being admitted to be just, and the distinct offices of these 
three Divine Persons being once discovered to us, we are as much obliged 
m point of duty to acknowledge the relations we stand in to the Son and 
Holy Ghost, as our Mediator and Sanctifier, as we are obliged in i>oint of 
duty to acknowledge the relation we stand in to God the Father — ^al- 
though the two former of these relations be learnt from revelation only ; 
and in the last we are instructed by the light of Nature — ^the obligation 
in either case arising from tlie offices themselves, and not at all depending 
on the manner in which they are made known to us. 

* The presumptions against revelation in general are, that it is not dis- 
coverable by reason — ^that it is unlike to what is so discovered — and that 
it was introduced and supported by miracles. But in a scheme so large 
as that of the universe, unbounded in extent, and everlasting in duration, 
there must of necessity be numberless circumstances which are beyond 
the reach of our faculties to discern, and which can only be known by 
cUvine illumination. And both in the natural and moral government of 
the world under which we live, we find many tilings unlike one to an- 
other, and therefore ought not to wonder if the same unlikeness obtain 
between things visible and Invisible ; although it be £ur from true that 
revealed religion is entirely unlike the constitution of nature, as analogy 
may teach' us. Nor is there anything incredible in leveVaWot^ QOTA\^de^'\ 
as mxnealons; whether minolea he supposed to li&ve '\>Qeii -^^edorcok!^ ^\. 
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ihe beginniiig of the world, or after a coarse of natme has been eataft^ 
lished. Not at the hegimdng of the world; fbr tken there was either no 
oeurse of nature at all, or a power aoHst have been exerted totally diffe- 
rent from what that ooosBe is at present. Afl men and animals caoAot 
have been bem as they are now ; but a pcur of each stnrt must have beea 
produced at first, in a way altogether unlike to that ia which they have 
been rinee prodneed, utdess we affirm that men and animalB have ezisfced 
from eternity in an endless suecession. One miracle, therefore, at least 
there must have been at the banning of the worid, ox at the time ef 
man's creatimi. Not after the setthmeni of a oourte o/nature, on aoeount of 
miracles being contrary to that comrse, or, in other words, contrary to 
experience ; fiir in (vder to know idiethor mirades, worked in attestation 
i)i a clivine rdigion, be contrary to experience or not, we ought to be 
acquainted with other cases, dmilai! or parallel to these in which miraeles 
are alleged to have been wrought. But where shall we find such similar 
or parallel cases ? The world which we iiUiabit affords none. We know 
of no extraordinary revelations fKMm God to man but those recorded in 
the Old and l^ew Testament, all of which were established by miracles. 
It cannot, therefore, be said that miracles ace incredible, because cmitrary 
to experience, wh^i aU the experience we have is in favour of miraolesy 
and on the side of religion. Besides, in reasoning concerning miraclefly 
they oug^t not to be ocm^pazed with c<»nmon natural events, but with 
uncommon appearanees — sueh as cemets, magnetism, electricity, which, 
to one acquainted only with the usual phenomena of nature, and tha 
eomm<m powers of matter, must, before proof of their actual existence, 
be thought incredible. 

^The presumptions against Revelation in general being despatched, 
objections agadnst the Christian Revelation — in particular, against the 
scheme of it, as distinguished from ol]^eotions against its evidenoe — are 
considered next. Now, sui^^onng a revelation to be reafiy given, it is 
highly probable, beforehand, that it must contain many things appearing 
to us liable to objections. The aekno^edged dispensation of nature is 
mirj different from what we should have expected; reasoning, then, from 
analogy, the revealed dispensation, it is crediUe, would be i^so different. 
Nor are we in any sort judges at what time, or in what degree or manner, 
it is fit or expedient f<Hr God to instract us, in things confessedly of the 
greatest use, either by natural reason or by supernatural information. 
Thus arguing on speculation only, and without experience, it would seem 
very unlikely that so important a remedy as that provided by Christianity 
for the recovery of mankind fiiom a state of ruin shocdd have been for so 
many ages withheld, and, when at last vouchsafed, should be imparted to 
so few ; and, after it has been imparted, cAiould be attended with obscu- 
rity and doubt. And just so we might have aigued, before experience, 
concerning the remedies provided in nature for bodfly diseases, to which 
by natnre we are exposed ; fbr many of these were unknown to mankind 
j(»> a number of ages, are known but to fevf now, s<»ne imi>ortant ones 
probabiyaot diaeawered yet^ and those wbMih ne^nsi^^hfec eertain in their 
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appKeation ner tuuTenal in their nw. And the nme mode of reaaoning 
that would lead as to expect they ahoold haf^e beem ao, would lead ua to 
oqieot that the neoeaaity of them should ha^e been aapeneded by there 
beii^ no diaeaaea ; as the necessity at the CSsiatian aehenuv it may be 
thonghty might also have been si^eraeded by preventing tiie fW of mao^ 
80 that he abonld not have stood in need of a Bedeemer at aU. 

' As to objections against the wisdom toad goodness of Christianity, the 
same answer may be applied to them as was to the like objections against 
the eonstitntion of natnre. For here also Christianity is a scheme or 
economy, composed of varions parts, fonmng a whole, in which scheme 
means are used for the aceomirifohing of ends, and which is conducted by 
general laws, of all of which we know as little as we do of the constitution 
of nature. And the seeming want of wisdom or goodness in this system 
is to be ascribed to the same cause, as the like appearances of defects in 
tile natural systemr— our inability to discern the whole scheme, and our 
ignorance of the relation of those parts which are discernible to others 
beyond our view. 

* The ol^fections against Christianity as a matter of fiict, and against the 
wisdom and goodness of it, having been obviated together, the chief of 
them are now to be considered distinctly. One of these, which is levelled 
igainst the entire system itself^ is of this sort: — ^The restoration of man- 
Idnd, represented in Scripture as the great design of the Gospel, is de- 
scribed as requiring a long series of means, and persons, and dispensations, 
belbre it can be brought to its completion, whereas the whole ought to 
have been eflbcted at once. Now, everything we see in the course of 
nature shovirs the folly of this objection ; for in the natural course of 
Providence, ends are brought about by means, not operating immediately 
and at once, but deliberately, and in a way of progression, one thing being 
subservient to another, this to somewhat ftcrther. The change of seasons^ 
the ripening of fruits, the growth of vegetable and animal bodies, are 
instances of this ; and therefore that the same progressive method should 
be fi^ovred in the dispensation of Christianity, as is observed in the 
common dispensation of Providence, is a reasonable expectation, justified 
by the analogy of nature. 

* Another circumstance objected to in the Christian scheme, is the ap» 
pointment of a Mediator, and the saving of the worid through him. But 
the visible government of God being actually administered in this way, or 
by the mediation and instrumentality of others, there can be no general 
presumption against an appointment of this kind, against his invisible 
govennnent being exereised in the same manner. We have seen already 
that, vrith regard to ourselves, this visible government is earned on by 
rewards and ponishments ; for happiness and misery are the eonseqnencca 
of our own actions, considered as virtuous and vicious, and these conse- 
quences we are enabled to foresee. It might have been imagined, before 
consulting experience, that after we had rendered ourselves liable to 
misery by our own ill conduct, sorrow for what waa pu^ axk^ >M^A2<nfi% 
wdD for tito Attar^ waaldf alone and of themseWea,lQane exemifi^^ ^ai^ 
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from deserved punishment, and restored us to the divine favour. But the 
£M}t is otherwise ; and real reformation is often found to be of no avail, 
so as to secure the criminal from poverty, sickness, in&my, and deatli, 
the never-failing attendants on vice and extravagance exceeding a certain 
degree. By the course of nature, then, it appears Grod does not always 
pardon a sinner on his repentance. Yet there is provision made, even in 
nature, that the miseries which men bring on themselves by unlawful in- 
dulgences, may in many cases be mitigated, and in some removed: partly 
by extraordinary exertipns of the offender himself but more especially 
and frequently by the intervention of others, wlio voluntarily, and from 
motives of compassion, submit to labour and sorrow, such as produce long 
and lasting inconveniences to themselves, as the means of rescuing an- 
other from the wretched effects of former imprudences. Vicarious punish- 
ment, therefore, or one person^s sufferings contributing to the relief of 
another, is a providential disposition in the economy of nature: and it 
ought not to be a matter of surprise if, by a method analogous to this, we 
be redeemed from sin and misery in the economy of grace. Tliat mankind 
at present are in a state of degradation, different from that in which they 
were originally created, is the very ground of the Cliristian revelation, as 
contained in the Scriptures. Whether we acquiesce in the account, that 
our being placed in such a state is owing to the crime of our first parents, 
or choose to ascribe it to any other cause, it makes no difference as to our 
condition — ^the vice and unhappiness of the world are still there, notwith- 
standing all our suppositions ; nor is it Christianity that hath put us into 
this state. We learn also from the same Scriptures, what experience and 
the use of expiatory sacrifices from the most early times might have 
taught us, that repentance alone is not sufficient to prevent the &tal con- 
sequences of past transgressions ; but that still there is room for mercy, 
and that repentance shall be available, though not of itself, yet through 
the mediation of a divine person — ^thc Messiah ; who, from the sublimest 
principles of compassion, when we were dead in trespasses and sins, suf- 
fered and died, the innocent for the guilty, the just for the uivjust, that 
we might have redemption through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins. 
In what way the death of Christ was of that efficacy it is said to be, in 
procuring the reconciliation of sinners, the Scriptures have not explained : 
it is enough tliat the doctrine is revealed — that it is not contrary to any 
truth which reason and experience teach us — and that it accords in per- 
fect harmony with the usual method of the divine conduct in the govern- 
ment of the world. 

^ Again, it hath been said that if the Christian revelation were true, it 
must have been universal^ and could not have been left upon doubtful 
evidence. But CK>d, in his natural providence, dispenses his gifts in great 
variety, not only amcmg .creatures of the same species, but to the same 
individuals also at different times. Had the ^Qt^ciqtian revelation been 
universal at first, yet from the diversity of men's abilities both of mind and 
body> their various means of improvement, and other external advantages, 
some persons must soon have been in a situation^ with respect to reli- 
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gious knowledge, much superior to that of others, as much, perhaps, as 
they are at present: and all men will be equitably dealt with at last; and 
to whom little is given, of him little will be required. Then, as to the 
evidence of religion being left doubtful, difficulties of this sort, like diffi- 
culties in practice, afford scope and opportunity for a virtuous exercise of 
the understanding, and dispose the mind to acquiesce and rest satisfied 
with any evidence that is real. In the daily commerce of life, men are 
obliged to act upon great uncertainties with regard to success in their 
temporal pursuits ; and the case with regard to religion is parallel. How- 
ever, though religion be not intuitively true, the prooft of it which we 
have are amply sufficient in reason to induce us to embrace it ; and dis- 
satisfaction with those proofe may possibly be men^s own &ult. 

'Nothing remains but to attend to the positive evidence there is for 
the truth of Christianity. Now, besides its direct and fundamental proo&, 
which are miracles and prophecies, there are many collateral circum- 
stances, which may be united into one view, and all together may be con- 
sidered as making up one argument. In this way of treating the subject, 
the revelation, whether real or otherwise, may be supposed to be wholly 
historical : the general design of which appears to be, to give an account 
of the condition of reli^on and its professors, with a concise narration of 
the political state of things, as far as religion is affected by it, during a 
great length of time, near six thousand years of which are already past. 
More particularly it comprehends an account of Grod's entering into 
covenant with one nation, the Jews, that He would be their God, and that 
they should be His people ; of His often interposing in their affairs ; 
^ving them the promise, and afterwards the possession, of a flourishing 
country ; assuring them of the greatest national prosperity in case of 
their obedience, and threatening the severest national punishment in case 
they forsook Him, and joined in the idolatry of their pagan neighbours. 
It contains also a prediction of a particular person, to appear in the fulness 
of time, in whom all the promises of God to the Jews were to be fulfilled ; 
and it relates that, at the time expected, a person did actually appear, 
assuming to be the Saviour foretold — ^that he worked various miracles 
among them in confirmation of his divine authority ; and, as was foretold 
also, was rejected and put to death by the very people who had long 
desired and waited for his coming : but that his religion, in spite of all 
opposition, was established in the world by his disciples, invested with 
supernatural powers for that purpose — of the fate and fortunes of which 
religion there is a prophetical description, carried down to the end of time. 
Let any one now, after reading the above history, and not knowing whether 
the whole were not a fiction, be supposed to ask, whether all that is here 
related be true? And instead of a direct answer, let him be informed of 
the several acknowledged facts which arc found to correspond to it in real 
life ; and then let him compare the history and facts together, and observe 
the astonishing coincidence of both : such a joint review must appear to 
him of very great weight, and to amount to evidence somewhat more t\va». 
human. And unless the whole series, and every particxxiax c^xc^£cn&\.«sstRA 
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contained in it, can be thought to have arisen from accident, the tmth of 
Christianity is proved.' 

After this able exposition of the nature and tendency of the Analogy, 
nothing, it is supposed, need be added to justify the publishers of the pre- 
sent edition in using their best endeavours to carry the work into channels 
from which it has hitherto been in a great measure excluded, in conse- 
quence of its price, and the manner of its publication. It is only to be 
noticed, in conclusion, that two Dissertations by Butler are appended to 
the Analogy, both of wliich were originaUy in the body of the work. One 
is on Pebsonal Identity, and the other on the Nature of Virtue. They 
are not always given in the common editions, but it has been thought fit 
to present them here, in order that nothing might be wanting to render 
this Book for the People worthy of the name it bears. 

In the present edition all the Qreek and Latin quotations of the author 
are translated into English. 
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AUTHOR'S ADVERTISEMENT. 

If the reader should meet here with anything which he had not before 
attended to, it will not be in the observations upon the constitution and' 
coarse of nature, these being all obvious, but in the application of them ; 
in which, though there is nothing but what appears to me of some real 
weight, and therefore of great importance, yet he will observe several 
things which will appear to him of very little, if he can think things to 
be of little importance, which are of any real weight at all, upon such a 
subject as religion. However, the proper force of the foUowing treatise 
lies in the whole general analogy considered together. 

It is come, I know not how, to be taken for granted by many persons 
that Christianity is not so much as a subject of inquiry, but tliat it is now 
at length discovered to be fictitious. And accordingly they treat it as if, 
in the present age, this were an agreed point among all people of discern- 
ment, and nothing remained but to set it up as a principal subject of 
mirth and ridicule, as it were by way of reprisals for its having so long 
inteirupted the pleasures of the world. On the contrary, thus much, at 
least, will be here found, not taken for granted, but proved, that any 
reasonable man who will thorouglily consider the matter, may be as much 
assured as he is of his own being that it is not, however, so clear a case 
that there is nothing in it. There is, I think, strong evidence of its truth: 
but it is certain no one can, upon principles of reason, be satisfied of the 
contrary; and the practical consequence to be drawn from this is not 
attended to by every one who is concerned in it. 
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Probable evidence is essentially distinguished from demonstrative 
by this — that it admits of degrees, and of all variety of them, from the 
highest moral certainty to the very lowest presumption. We cannot, 
indeed, say a thing is probably true upon very slight presumption for 
it, because, as there may be prohabilities on hoth sides of a question, 
there may be some against it ; and though there be not, yet a slight 
presumption does not beget that degree of conviction which is implied 
in saying a thing is probably true. But that the slightest possible 
presumption is of the nature of a probability, appears from hence, 
that such low presumption, often repeated, will amount even to moral 
certainty. Thus a man's having observed the ebb and flow of the 
tide to-day, affords some sort of presumption, though the lowest 
imaginable, that it may happen again to-morrow; but the obser- 
vation of this event for so many days, and months, and ages together, 
as it has been observed by mankind, gives us a full assurance that 
it will. 

That which chiefly constitutes prohahility is expressed in the word 
likely — that is, like some truth,* or true event ; like it, in itself, in its 
evidence, in some more or fewer of its circumstances. For when we 
determine a thing to be probably true, suppose that an event has or 
will come to pass, it is from the mind's remarking in it a likeness to 
some other event which we have observed has come to pass. And 
this observation forms, in numberless daily instances, a presumption, 
opinion, or full conviction, that such an event has or will come to 
pass ; according as the observation is, that the like event has some- 
times, most commonly, or always, so far as our observation reaches, 
come to pass at like distances of time, or place, or upon like occa- 
sions. Hence arises the belief that a child, if it lives twenty years, 
will grow up to the stature and strength of a man ; that food will 
contribute to the preservation of its life, and the want of it for such 

* Verisimile ltruth-l\ke\. 
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a number of days be its certain destruction. So likewise the rule 
and measure of our hopes and fears concerning the success of our 
pursuits ; our expectations that others wUl act so and so in such cir- 
cumstances ; and our judgment that such actions proceed from such 
principles ; all these rely upon our having observed the like to what 
we hope, fear, expect, judge — I say upon our having observed the 
like, either with respect to others or ourselves. And thus whereas 
the prince,* who had always lived in a warm climate, naturally con- 
cluded, in the way of analogy, that there was no such thing as water's 
becoming hard, because he had always observed it to be a fluid, and 
yielding ; we, on the contrary, from analogy, conclude that there is 
no presumption at all against this ; that it is supposable there may 
be frost in England any given day in January next ; probable, 
that there will on some day of the month ; and that there is a moral 
certainty — that is, ground for an expectation, without any doubt of it 
— in some part or other of the winter. 

Probable evidence, in its very nature, aflFords but an imperfect 
kind of information, and is to be considered as relative only to beings 
of limited capacities; for nothing which is the possible object of 
knowledge, whether past, present, or future, can be probable to an 
infinite intelligence, since it cannot but be discerned absolutely as 
it is in itself certainly true, or certainly false ; but to us probability- 
is the very guide of life. 

From these things it follows that, in questions of difficulty, or such 
as are thought so, where more satisfactory evidence cannot be had, 
or is not seen ; if the result of the examination be, that there appears, 
upon the whole, any the lowest presumption on one side, and none on 
the other, or a greater presumption on one side, though in the lowest 
degree greater, this determines the question even in matters of spe- 
culation ;* and in matters of practice will lay us under an absolute 
and formal obligation, in point of prudence and of interest, to act 
upon that presumption, or low probability, though it be so low as to 
leave the mind in very great doubt which is the truth. For surely 
a man is as really boimd in prudence to do what upon the whole 
appears, according to the best of his judgment, to be for his happi- 
ness, as what he certainly knows to be so. Nay, further, in questions 
of great consequence, a reasonable man will think it concerns him 
to remark lower probabilities and presumptions than these, such as 
amount to no more than showing one side of a question to be as sup- 
posable and credible as the other; nay, such as but amount to much 
less even than this. For numberless instances might be mentioned 
respecting the common pursuits of life, where a man would be 
thought, in a literal sense, distracted, who would not act, and with 
great application too, not only upon an even chance, but upon much 
less, and where the probability or chance was greatly against his 
succeeding. — (See chap. vi. Part II.) 

It is not my design to inquire farther into the nature, the founda- 

* The story is told bj Ifr Locke, in the chapter oi Picibo^bV^t^. 
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tion, and measure of probability — or whence it proceeds that likeness 
should beget that presumption, opinion, and full conviction, which the 
human mind is formed to receive from it, and which it does neces- 
sarily produce in every one — or to guard against the errors to which 
reasoning from analogy is liable. This belongs to the subject of 
logic, and is a part of that subject which has not yet been thoroughly 
considered. Indeed I shall not take upon me to say how far the 
extent, compass, and force of analogical reasoning can be reduced to 
general heads and rules, and the whole be formed into a system. 
But though so little in this way has been attempted by those who 
have treated of our intellectual powers, and the exercise of them, 
this does not hinder but that we may be, as we unquestionably are, 
assured that analogy is of weight, in various degrees, towards deter- 
mining our judgment and our practice. Nor does it in anywise cease 
to be of weight in those cases, because persons, either given to dis- 
pute, or who require things to be stated with greater exactness than 
our faculties appear to adbmit of in practical matters, may find other 
cases in which 'tis not easy to say whether it be, or be not, of any 
weight, or instances of seeming analogies, which are really of none. 
It is enough to the present purpose to observe that this general way 
of arguing is evidently natural, just, and conclusive. For there is no 
man can make a question but that the sun will rise to-morrow, and 
be seen, where it is seen at all, in the figure of a circle, and not in 
that of a square. 

Hence, namely from analogical reasoning, Origen lias, with singular 
sagacity, observed, that 'he who believes the Scripture to have pro- 
ceeded from him who is the Author of Nature, may well expect to 
find the same sort of difficulties in it as are found in the constitution 
of nature.* And, in like way of reflection, it may be added, that he 
who denies the Scriptures to have been from God upon account of 
these difficulties, may, for the very same reason, deny the world to 
have been formed by him. On the other hand, if there be an analogy 
<»r likeness between that system of things and dispensation of Pro- 
vidence which experience, together with reason, informs us of — that 
is, the known course of nature — this is a presumption that they have 
both the same author and cause, at least so far as to answer objec- 
tions against the former's being from God, drawn from anything 
which is analogical or similar to what is in the latter, which is 
acknowledged to be from him; for an Author of Nature is here 
supposed. 

Forming our notions of the constitution and government of the 
world upon reasoning, without foundation for the principles which 
we assume, whether from the attributes of God or anything else, is 
building a world upon hypothesis like Descartes. Forming our 
notions upon reasoning from principles which are certain, but applied 
to cases to which we have no ground to apply them (like those who 
explain the structure of the human body, and the nature of diseases 
ahd medicines, from mere mathematics, without sufficient data)^i& an 
error much akin to the former ; since what V& ayBaxxme^ m qx^<^x \a 
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make the reasoning applicable, is hypoHieais. But it mnst be allowed 
just to join abstract reasonings with the observation of facts, and 
argue from such facts as are known to others that are like them ; 
from that part of the divine government over intelligent creatures 
which comes under our view, to that larger and more general govern- 
ment over them which is beyond it ; and, from what is present to 
collect what is likely, credible, or not incredible, will be hereafter. 

This method, then, of concluding and determining being practical — 
and what, if we will act at all, we cannot but act upon in the common 
pursuits of life — being evidently conclusive, in various degrees, pro- 
portionable to the degree and exactness of the whole analogy or like- 
ness ; and having so great authority for its introduction into the 
subject of religion, even revealed religion, my design is to apply it to 
that subject in genei'al, both natural and revealed ; taken for proved 
that there is an intelligent Author of Nature and natural governor 
of the world. For as there is no presumption against this prior to 
the proof of it, so it has been often proved with accumulated evi^ 
dence, from this argument of analogy and final causes, from abstract 
reasonings, from the most ancient tradition and testimony, and from 
the general consent of mankind. Nor does it appear, so far as I can 
find, to be denied by the generality of those who profess themselves 
dissatisfied with the evidence of religion. 

As there are some who, instead of thus attending to what is in 
fact the constitution of nature, form their notions of God's govern- 
ment upon hypothesis, so there are others who indulge themselves 
in vain and idle speculations how the world might possibly have been 
framed otherwise than it is ; and upon supposition that things might, 
in imagining that they should, have been disposed and carried on 
after a better model than what appears in the present disposition 
and conduct of them. Suppose, now, a person of such a turn of 
mind to go on with his reveries, till he had at length fixed upon some 
particular plan of nature, as appearing to him the best. One shall 
scarce be thought guilty of detraction against human understanding 
if one should say, even beforehand, that the plan which this specula- 
tive person would fix upon, though he were the wisest of the sons 
of men, probably would not be the very best^ even according to his 
own notions of heat — whether he thought that to be so, which aiForded 
occasions and motives for the exercise of the greatest virtue, or which 
was productive of the greatest happiness, or that these two were 
necessarily connected, and run up into one and the same plan. How- 
ever, it may not be amiss, once for all, to see what would be the amount 
of these emendations and imaginary improvements upon the system 
of nature, or how far they would mislead us. And it seems there 
could be no stopping, till we came to some such conclusions as 
these : — That all creatures should at first be made as perfect and as 
happy as they were ever capable of being : that nothing, to be sure, 
of hazard or danger should be put upon them to do — some indolent 
persona would perhaps think nothing at all : or certainly, that effec- 
taal care should he taken that they should, whether necessarily or 
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not^ yet eventually and in fact, always do what was right and most 
conducive to happiness, which would be thought easy for infinite 
power to effect; either by not giving them any principles which 
would endanger their going wrong, or by laying the right motive of 
action, in every instance, before their minds continually, in so strong 
a manner as would never fieul of inducing them to act conformably 
to it : and that the whole method of government by punishments 
should be rejected as absurd — as an awkward round-about method 
of canying things on — nay, as contrary to a principal purpose for 
wliich it would be supposed creatures were made ; namely, happi- 
ness. 

Now, without considering what is to be said in particular to the 
several parts of this train of folly and extravagance, what has been 
above intimated is a full, direct, general answer to it — namely, that 
we may see beforehand that we have not faculties for this kind of 
speculation. For though it be admitted, that from the first prin- 
ciples of our nature we unavoidably judge or determine some ends 
to be absolutely in themselves preferable to others, and that the 
ends now mentioned are, or, if they run up into one, that this one is, 
absolutely the best — and consequently that we must conclude the 
ultimate end designed, in the constitution of nature and conduct of 
Providence, is the most virtue and happiness possible — ^yet we are 
far from being able to judge what particular disposition of things 
would be most friendly and assistant to virtue ; or what means might 
be absolutely necessary to produce the most happiness in a system 
of such extent as our own world may be, taking in all that is past 
and to come, though we should suppose it detached from the whole 
of things. Indeed we are so far from being able to judge of this, 
that we are not judges what may be the necessary means of raising 
and conducting one person to the highest perfection and happiness 
of his nature. Nay, even in the little affairs of the present life, we 
find men of different educations and ranks are not competent judges 
of the conduct of each other. Our whole nature leads us to ascribe 
all moral perfection to God, and to deny all imperfection of him. 
And this will for ever be a practical proof of his moral character, to 
such as will consider what a practical proof is ; because it is the voice 
of God speaking in us. And from hence we conclude that virtue 
must be the happiness, and vice the misery, of every creature ; and 
that regularity, and order, and right, cannot but prevail finally in a 
universe under his government. But we are in no sort judges what 
are the necessary means of accomplishing this end. 

Let us, then, instead of that idle and not very innocent employ- 
ment of forming imaginary models of a world, and schemes of 
governing, turn our thoughts to what we experience to be the 
conduct of nature with respect to intelligent creatures : which may 
be resolved into general laws, or rules, of administration, in the 
same way as many of the laws of nature, respecting inanimate 
matter, may be collected from experiments. And let us compare 
the known constitution and course of things 'WitVv 'wVlqAi \s ^aivdi \x^ \^^ 
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the moral STstem of nature, the acknowledged dispensations of 
Providence, or that government which we find ourselves under, with 
what religion teaches us to believe and expect, and see whether they 
■are not analogous and of a piece. And upon such a comparison it 
will, I think, be found that they are very much so — ^that both may 
be traced up to the same general laws, and resolved into the same 
principles of divine conduct. 

The analogy here proposed to be considered is of pretty large 
•extent, and consists of several parts ; in some more, in others less, 
exact. In some few instances, perhaps, it may amount to a real 
practical proof, in others not so ; yet in these it is a confirmation of 
what is proved otherways. It will undeniably show, what too many 
want to have shown them, that the system of religion, both natural 
and revealed, considered only as a system, and prior to the proof of 
it, is not a subject of ridicule, unless that of nature be so too. And 
it will afford an answer to almost all objections against the system 
both of natural and of revealed religion, though not perhaps in so 
great a degree, yet in a very considerable degree, an answer to the 
objections against the evidence of it : for, objections against a proof, 
and objections against what is said to be proved, the reader will 
observe, are different things. 

Now, the divine government of the world, implied in the notion 
of religion in geneial, and of Christianity, contains in it — that man- 
kind is appointed to live in a future state (chap, i.) ; that there every 
one shall be rewarded or punished (chap, ii.) ; rewarded or punished 
respectively for all that behaviour here which we comprehend under 
the words virtuous or vicious, morally good or evil (chap, iii.) ; that 
our present life is a probation, a state of trial (chap, iv.), and of 
discipline (chap, v.), for that future one ; notwithstanding the objec- 
tions which men may fancy they have, from notions of necessity, 
against there being any such moral plan as this at all (chap, vi.) ; and 
whatever objections may appear to lie against the wisdom and good- 
ness of it, as it stands so imperfectly made known to us at present 
(chap. vii. ) : that this world being in a state of apostacy and wicked- 
ness, and consequently of ruin, and the sense both of their condition 
and duty being greatly corrupted amongst men, this gave occasion 
for an additional dispensation of Providence ; of the utmost impor- 
tance (Part II. chap, i.) ; proved by miracles (chap, ii.) ; but contain- 
ing in it many things appearing to us strange, and not to have been 
expected (ch^. iii.) ; a dispensation of Providence, which is a 
scheme or system of things (chap, iv.) ; carried on by a divine per- 
son, the Messiah, in order to the recovery of the world (chap, v.) ; 
yet not revealed to all men, nor proved with the strongest possible 
evidence to all those to whom it is revealed, but only to such a part 
of mankind, and with such particular evidence, as the wisdom of God 
thought fit (chap. vi. vii.). The design, then, of the following trea- 
tise will be to show, that the several parts principally objected 
against in this moral and Christian dispensation, including its 
acbeme, its publicaUoD^ and the proof which Gkni has afforded us of 
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its truth ; that the particular parts principally objected against in 
this whole dispensation, are analogous to what is experienced in the 
constitution and course of nature, or Providence ; that the chief 
objections themselves, which are alleged against the former, are no 
other than what may be alleged with like justness against the latter, 
where they are found in fact to be inconclusive — and that this argu- 
ment, from analogy, is in general unanswerable, and undoubtedly of 
weight on the side of religion (chap, viii.), notwithstanding the ob- 
jections which may seem to lie against it, and the real ground which 
there may be for difference of opinion as to the particular degree of 
weight which is to be laid upon it. This is a general account of 
what may be looked for in the following treatise. And I shall begin 
it with that which is the foundation of all our hopes and of all our 
fears — all our hopes and feat's which are of any consideration — I 
mean a Future Life. 



PART L 

OF NATURAL RELIOION. 



CHAPTER I. 



OF A FUTURE LIFE. 



Strange difficulties have been raised by some concerning personal 
identity, or the sameness of Living agents, implied in the notion of 
our existing now and hereafter, or in any two successive moments; 
which, whoever thinks it worth while, may see considered in the 
first Dissertation at the end of this Treatise. But, without regard to 
any of them here, let us consider what the analogy of nature, and 
the several changes which we have undergone, and those which we 
know we may undergo without being destroyed, suggest, as to the 
effect which death may or may not have upon us ; and whether it be 
not from thence probable that we may survive this change, and exist 
in a future state of life and perception. 

I. From our being bom into the present world in the helpless im- 
perfect state of infancy, and having arrived from thence to mature 
age, we find it to be a general law of nature in our own species that 
the same creatures, the same individuals, should exist in degrees of 
life and perception, with capacities of action, of enjoyment, and 
suffering, in one period of their being, greatly different from those 
appointed them in another period of it. And in other creatures the 
same law holds. For the difference of tlieir capacities and states of 
life at their birth (to go no higher) and in maturity — the change of 
worms into flies, and the vast enlargement of their locomotive 
powers by such change — and birds and insects bursting the shell, 
their habitation, and by this means entering into a new world, 
furnished with new accommodations for them, and finding a new 
sphere of action assigned them ; these are instances of this general 
law of nature. Thus, all the various and wonderful transformations 
of animals are to be taken into consideration here. But the states 
of life in which we ouraelyea existed formerly, in \X!ia"wwx:^ ^\A \sl 
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oiir infancy, are almost as different from our present, in mature age, 
as it is possible to conceive any two states or degrees of life can be. 
Therefore, that we are to exist hereafter in a state as different (sup- 
pose) from our present, as this is from our former, is but according 
to the analogy of nature — according to a natural order, or appoint- 
ment of the very same kind, with what we have already experienced. 
II. We know we are endued with capacities of action, of happiness 
and misery ; for we are conscious of acting, of enjoying pleasure, and 
suffering pain. Now, that we have these powers and capacities be- 
fore death, is a presumption that we shall retain them through and 
after death ; indeed a probability of it sufficient to act upon, unless 
there be some positive reason to think that death is the destruction 
of those living powers — ^because there is in every case a probability 
that all things will continue as we experience they are, in all re- 
spects, except those in which we have some reason to think they 
will be altered. This is that kind * of presumption, or probability 
from analogy, expressed in the very word continuance^ which seems 
our only natural reason for believing the course of the world will 
continue to-morrow as it has done so far as our experience or know- 
ledge of history can carry us back. Nay, it seems our only reason 
for believing that any one substance now existing will continue to 
exist a moment longer — the self-existent substance only excepted. 
Thus, if men were assured that the unknown event, death, was not 
the destruction of our faculties of perception and of action, there 
would be no apprehension that any other power, or event, uncon- 
. nected with this of death, would destroy their faculties just at the 
instant of each creature's death — and therefore no doubt but that 
they would remain after it ; which shows the high probability that 
our living powers will continue after death, unless there be some 
ground to think that death is their destruction.f For if it would be 
in a manner certain that we should survive death, provided it were 
certain that death would not be our destruction, it must be highly 
probable we shall survive it if there be no ground to think death 
will be our destruction. 

Now, though I think it must be acknowledged, that prior to the 
natural and moral proofs of a future life conmionly insisted upon, 
there would arise a general confused suspicion that, in the great 
shock and alteration which we shall undergo by death, we, that is, 

* I say kind of presumption or probability ; fbr I do not mean to affirm that there 
is the same degree of conviction that our living powers will continue after death, 
as there is that our substances wilL 

f Destruction qf living powers is a manner of expression unavoidably ambiguous, 
and may signify either the destruction of a living being^ so as that the same living being 
shall he incapable of ever perceiving or acting again at all, or the destruction qf those 
means and instruments hy whichUis capable qfUspresent life, o/its present stale of per- 
ception and of action. It is here used in the former sense. When it is used in the 
latter, the epithet present is added. The loss of a man's eye is a destruction of living 
powers in the latter sense. But we have no reason to think the destruction of living 
powers, in the former sense, to be possible. We have no more reason to think a 
being, endued with living powers, ever loses them diiring its whole existence, than to 
believe that & Btone ever aognires them. 
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our liying povreTB, might be wholly destroyed ; yet even prior to 
those proofS) there is really no particular distinct ground or reason 
for thiB apprehension at all, so far as I can find. If there be, it must 
arise either from the reason of the things or from the cmcdogy of 
Nature, 

Bat we cannot arg^e from the reason of the thirty that death is the 
destruction of living agents, because we know not at all what death is 
in itself but only some of its effects, such as the dissolution of flesh, 
skin, and bones. And these effects do in nowise appear to imply 
the destruction of a living agent. And besides, as we are greatly 
in the dai'k upon what the exercise of our Uving powers depends, so 
we are wholly ignorant what the powers themselves depend upon — 
the powers themselves as distinguished not only from their actual 
exercise, but also from the present capacity of exercising them, and 
as opposed to their destruction; for sleep, or, however, a swoon^ 
shows us not only that these powers exist when they are not exer- 
cised, as the passive power of motion does in inanimate matter, but 
shows also that they exist, when there is no present capacity of 
exercising them ; or that the capacities of exercising them for the 
present, as well as the actual exercise of them, may be suspended, 
and yet the powers themselves remain undestroyed. Since, then, 
we know not at all upon what the existence of our living powers 
depends, this shows farther there can no probability be collected 
from the reason of the thing, that death will be their destruction ; 
because their existence may depend upon somewhat in no degree 
affected by death — ^upon somewhat quite out of the reach of this 
king of terrors — so that there is nothing more certain than that the 
reason of the thing shows us no connection between death and the 
destruction of living agents. Nor can we find anything throughout 
the whole analogy ^ Nature to afford us even the slightest presump- 
tion that animals ever lose their living powers, much less, if it were 
possible, that they lose them by death ; for we have no faculties 
wherewith to trace any beyond or through it, so as to see what 
becomes of them. This event removes tibem from our view. It 
destroys the sensible proof which we had before their death, of their 
being possessed of living powers, but does not appear to afford the 
least reason to believe that they are then, or by that event, de- 
prived of them. 

And our knowing that they were possessed of these powers, up to 
the very period to which we have faculties capable of tracing them, 
is itself a probability of their retaining them beyond it. And this is 
confirmed, and a sensible credibility is given to it, by observing the 
very great and astonishing changes which we have experienced ; so 
great, that our existence in another state of life of perception and of 
action will be but according to a method of providential conduct, the 
bke to which has been already exercised, even with regard to our- 
selves, according to a course of nature, the like to which we have 
already gone through. 

Howevei> aa one cannot but be greaUy eenftWAe Ww ^^<:^3^.^^^^^ 
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to silence imagination cnongh to make the voice of reason even dig*, 
tinctly heard in this case, as we are accustomed, from our youth up, 
to indulge that forward delusive faculty, ever obtruding beyond its 
sphere — of some assistance, indeed, to apprehension, but the authoc 
of all error, as we plainly lose ourselves in gross and crude concep- 
tions of things, taking for granted that we are acquainted with what, 
indeed, we are wholly ignorant of — it may be proper to consider the 
imaginary presumptions that death will be our destruction, arising 
from these kinds of early and lasting prejudices, and to show how 
little they can really amount to, even though we cannot wholly divest 
ourselves of them. And, 

I. All presumption of death's being the destruction of living beings^ 
must go upon supposition that they are compounded and so discerp- 
tible ; but, since consciousness is a single and indivisible power, it 
should seem that the subject in which it resides must be so too. For, 
were the motion of any particle of matter absolutely one and indivi- 
sible, so as that it should imply a contradiction to suppose part of 
this motion to exist, and part not to exist — that is, part of this matter 
to move, and part to bo at rest — then its power of motion would be 
indivisible, and so also would the subject in which the power inheres^ 
namely, the particle of matter; for if this could be divided into two, 
one part might be moved, and the other at rest, which is contrary to 
the supposition. In like manner it has been argued,* and, for any- 
thing appearing to the contrary, justly, that since the perception, or 
consciousness, which we have of our own existence is indivisible, so 
as that it is a contradiction to suppose one part of it should be here, 
and the other there, the perceptive power, or the power of conscious- 
ness, is indivisible too, and consequently the subject in which it re- 
sides, that is, the conscioius being. Kow, upon supposition that living 
agent each man calls himself, is thus a single being, which there is 
at least no more difficulty in conceiving, than in conceiving it to be a 
compound, and of which there is the proof now mentioned, it follows 
that our organised bodies are no more ourselves, or part of ourselves, 
than any other matter around us. And it is as easy to conceive how 
matter, wliich is no part of ourselves, may be appropriated to us in 
the manner which our present bodies are, as how we can receive im- 
pressions from, and have power over, any matter. It is as easy to con- 
ceive that we may exist out of bodies, as in them ; that we might have 
animated bodies of any other organs and senses wholly different from 
these now given us, and that we may hereafter animate these same 
or new bodies variously modified and organised, as to conceive how 
we can animate such bodies as our present. And lastly, the dissolu- 
tion of all these several organised bodies, supposing ourselves to have 
successively animated them, would have no more conceivable ten- 
dency to destroy the living beings, ourselves, or deprive us of living 
faculties, the faculties of perception and of action, than the dissolu- 
tion of any foreign matter, which we are capable of receiving im- 

* Boo Dr Clarke*B Letter to Bfr DodwcU, and the defences of it. 
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pressions from, and making use of for the common occasions of 
life. 

n. The simplicitj and absolute oneness of a living agent cannot, 
indeed, from the nature of the thing, be properly proved by experi- 
mental observations ; but as these J^ in with the supposition of its 
unity, so they plainly lead us to cojidtide certainly that our gross 
organised bodies, with which we perceive the. objects of sense, and 
with which we act, are no part of ourselves, and therefore show 
US that we have no reason to believe their destruction to be ours, 
even without determining whether our living substances be mate- 
rial or immaterial. For we see by experience that men may lose 
their limbs, their organs of sense, and even the greatest part. of 
these bodies, and yet remain the same living agents. And persons 
can trace up the existence of themselves to a time when the bulk 
of their bodies was extremely small in comparison of what it is in 
mature age ; and we cannot but think that they might then have 
lost a considerable part of that small body, and yet have remained . 
the same living agents, as they may now lose great part of their 
present body, and remain so. And it is certain that the bodies of 
all animals are in a constant flux, from that never-ceasing attrition 
which there is in every part of them. Now, things of this kind un- 
avoidably teach us to distinguish between these living agents, our- 
selves, and large quantities of matter, in wliich we are very nearly. 
interested : since these may be alienated, and actually are in a daily 
course of succession, and changing their owners, whilst we are assured 
that each living agent remains one and the same permanent being. 
(See Dissertation I.) And this general observation leads us on to the 
following ones : — 

J^rsf, That we have no way of determining by experience what is 
the certain bulk of the living being each man calls himself ; and yet, 
till it be determined that it is larger in bulk than the solid elemen- 
tary particles of matter, which there is no ground to think any 
natural power can dissolve, there is no sort of reason to think death 
to be the dissolution of it, of the living being, even though it should 
not be absolutely indiscerptible. 

Secondly^ From our being so nearly related to, and interested in, 
certain systems of matter, suppose our flesh and bones, and after- 
wards ceasing to be at all related to them — the living agents, our- 
selves, remaining all this wliile undestroyed, notwithstanding such 
alienation, and consequently these systems of matter not being our- 
selves — ^it follows further, that we have no ground to conclude any 
other, suppose internal systems of matter to be the living agents oiu*- 
selves, because we can have no ground to conclude this, but from our 
relation to, and interest in, such other systems of matter ; and there- 
fore we can have no reason to conclude, what befalls those systems 
of matter at death to be the destruction of the living agents. We 
have already, several times over, lost a great part, or perhaps the 
whole, of our body, according to certain common established laws of 
naturi^ yet we remain the same living agents ; vfYv^WNf q ^kikS^V^^^ ^& 

c 
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great a part, or the whole, by another common established law of 
nature, death, why may we not also remain the same ? That the 
alienaUon has been gradual in one case, and in the other will be more 
at once, does not prove anything to the contrary. We have passed 
imdestroyed through those many and great revolutions of matter, so 
peculiarly appropriated to us ourselves ; why should we imagine d^ith 
will be so fatal to us ? Nor can it be objected, that what is thus- 
alienated, or lost, is no part of our original solid body, bat <m]y 
adventitious matter, because we may lose entire limbs^ which must 
have contained many solid parts and vessels of the original body ; or 
if this be not admitted, we have no proof that any of these solid part» 
are dissolved, or alienated, by death — though, by the way, we aro 
very nearly related to that extraneous or adventitious matter, whilst 
it continues imited to, and distending the several parts of, our solid 
body. But, after all, the relation a person bears to those parts of his 
body, to which he is the most nearly related, what does it appear to 
amount to but this, that the living agent and those parts of the body 
mutually a£fect each other? And the same thing, ^e same thing in 
kind, though not in degree, may be said of aU foreign matter which 
gives us ideas, and which we have any power over. From these 
observations, the whole ground of the imagination is removed, that 
the dissolution of any matter is the destruction of a living agent^ firom 
the interest he once had in such matter. 

Thirdly, If we consider our body somewhat more distinctly, as made 
up of organs and instruments of perception and of motion, it will 
bring us to the same conclusion. Thus, the common optical experi- 
ments show, and even the observation how sight is assisted by glasses 
shows, that we see with our eyes in the same sense as we see with 
glasses. Nor is there any reason to believe that we see with them 
in any other sense — any other, I mean, which would lead us to think 
the eye itself a percipient. The like is to be said of hearing; and 
our feeling distant solid matter by means of somewhat in our hand^ 
seems an instance of the like kind, as to the subject we are consider- 
ing. All these are instances of foreign matter, or such as is no part of 
our body, being instrumental in preparing objects for, and convejdng- 
them to, the perceiving power, in a manner similar, or like to the man- 
ner, in which our organs of sense prepare and convey them. Both are» 
in a like way, instruments of our receiving such ideas from external 
objects, as the Author of Nature appointed those external objects to 
be the occasions of exciting in us. However, glasses are evidently 
instances of this; namely, of matter, which is no part of our body, 
preparing objects for, and conveying them towards, the perceiving 
power, in like manner as our bodily organs do. And if we see with 
our eyes only in the same manner as we do with glasses, the like may 
justly be concluded, from analogy, of all our other senses. It is not 
intended, by anything here said, to affirm that the whole apparatus 
of vision, or of perception by any other of our senses, can be traced, 
through sdl its steps, quite up to the living power of seeing, or per- 
ceiving; but that so far as it can be traced by experimental observa- 
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tionSy SO far it appears that our organs of sense prepare and convey 
OB objects, in order to their being perceived, in like manner as foreign 
matter does, without affording any shadow of appearance that they 
themselves perceive. And that we have no reason to think our 
organs of sense percipients, is confirmed by instances of persons 
lodng some of Uiem, the living beings themselves, their former 
oocniMlers, remaining unimpaired. It is confirmed also by the expe- 
rience of dreams ; by which we find we are at present possessed of a 
latent, and what would otherwise be an unimagined, unknown power 
of perceiving sensible objects ii^ as strong and lively a manner with- 
o&t our external organs of sense as with them. 

So also with regard to our power of moving, or directing motion 
hy will and choice : upon the destruction of a limb, this active power 
remains^ as it evidently seems, unlessened, so as that the living being, 
who has suffered this loss, would be capable of moving as before, if it 
Ind another limb to move with. It can walk by the help of an arti- 
ficial leg, just as it can make use of a pole, or a lever, to reach to- 
wards itself and to move things beyond the length and the power of 
ito natural arm : and this last it does in the same manner as it reaches 
and moves^ with its natural arm, things nearer, and of less weight. 
Kor is ihere so much as any appearance of our limbs being endued 
with a power of moving or directing themselves ; though they are 
adapted, like the several parts of a machine, to be the instruments of 
motion to each other, and some parts of the same limb to be instru- 
ments of motion to (ktier parts of it. 

Thus, a man determines that he will look at such an object through 
a microscope; or, being lame suppose, that he will walk to such a 
idace with a staff a week hence. His eyes and his feet no more 
determine in these cases than the microscope and the staff. Nor is 
there any ground to think they any more put the determination in 
practice, or that his eyes are the seers of his feet the movers, in any 
other sense than as the microscope and the staff are. Upon the 
whdle, then, our organs of sense and our limbs are certainly instru- 
ments which the living persons, ourselves, make use of to perceive 
and move with — there is not any probability that they are any more, 
Bor, consequently, that we have any other kind of relation to them, 
than what we may have to any other foreign matter formed into in- 
struments of perception and motion, suppose into a microscope or a 
staff (I say any other kind of relation, for I am not speaking of the 
degree of it) ; nor, consequently, is there any probability that the 
alienation, or dissolution, of these instruments is the destruction of 
the perceiving and moving agent. 

And thus, our finding that Qie dissolution of matter, in which living 
beings were most nearly interested, is not their dissolution, and 
that the destruction of several of the organs and instruments of per- 
ception and of motion belonging to them is not their destruction, 
shows^ demonstratively, that there is no ground to think that the 
dissolution of any other matter, or destruction of any othsc qt^^ssa 
and isttrnmao^ wUl be the dissolution, or des^xuc^^i^ ^ \t^Tvsi% 
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agents from the like kind of relation. And we have no reason to 
think we stand in any other kind of relation to anything which we 
find dissolved by death. . 

But it is said these observations are equally applicable to brutes; 
And it is thought an insuperable difficulty that they should be im- 
mortal, and by. consequence capable of everlasting happiness. Now, 
this manner of expression is both invidious and weak ; but the thing 
ii^tended by it is really no difficulty at all, either in the way of natural 
or moral consideration. For, let, suppose the individious thing, de- 
signed in such a manner of expression, were really implied, as it is not 
in the least, in the natural immortality of brutes — namely, that they . 
must arrive at great attainments, and become rational and moral 
agents — even this would be no difficulty, since we know not wliat 
latent powers and capacities they may be endued with. There was 
once, prior to experience, as great presumption against human crea- 
tures, as there is against the brute creatures, arriving at that degree 
of understanding which we have in mature age— for we can trace up 
our own existence to the same original with theirs. And we find it 
to be a general law of nature that creatures, endued with capacities 
of virtue and religion, should be placed in a condition of being, in 
which they are altogether without the use of them for a considerable 
length of their duration, as in infancy and childhood. And great part 
of the human species go out of the present world before they come 
to the exercise of these, capacities in any degree at all. But then, 
2dlyy the natural immortality of brutes does not in the least imply 
that they are endued with any latent capacities of a rational or moral 
nature ; and the economy of the universe might require that there 
should be living creatures without any capacities of this kind. And 
all difficulties as to the manner how they are disposed of are so 
apparently and wholly founded on our ignorance, that 'tis wonderful 
they should be insisted upon by any, but such as are weak enough to 
think. they are acquainted with the whole system. of things. There 
is, then, absolutely nothing at all in this objection, which is so rheto- 
rically urged, against the greatest part of the natural proof or pre- 
sumptions of the Immortality of human minds — ^I say the greatest 
part, for 'tis less applicable to the following observation, which is 
more peculiar to mankind : — 

III. That as 'tis evident our present powers and capacities of rea- 
son, memory, and affection, do not depend upon our gross body, in 
the manner in which perception by our organs of sense does, so they 
do not appear to depend upon it at all in any such manner, as to give 
ground to think that the dissolution of this body will be the destruc- 
tion of these our present powers of reflection, as it will of our powers 
of sensation, or to give ground to conclude even that it will be so 
much as a suspension of the former. 

Human creatures exist at present in two states of life and percep- 
tion greatly diffisrent from each other, each of which has its own 
peculiar laws, and its own peculiar enjoyments and sufferings. When 
any of our senses are affected, or appetites gratified, with the objects 
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of them, we may be said to exist, or live, in a state of sensation. 
When none of our senses are afiected, or appetites gratified, and yet 
we perceive, and reason, and act, we may be said to exist, or live, in 
a state of reflection. Now it is by no means certain that anything 
which is dissolved by death is in anyway necessary to the living 
being, in this its state of reflection, after ideas are gained ; for 
though, from our present constitution and condition of being,' our 
external organs of sense are necessary for conveying in ideas to our 
reflecting powers, as carriages, and levers, and scaffolds are in archi- 
tecture, yet, when these ideas are brought in, we are capable of 
reflecting in the most intense degree, and of enjoying the greatest 
pleasure, and feeling the greatest pain, by means of that reflection, 
without any assistance from our senses, and without any at all, which 
we know of, from that body which will be dissolved by death. It 
does not appear, then, that the relation of this gross body to the 
reflecting being is, in any degree, necessary to thinking— to our in- 
tellectusd enjoyments or sufferings — nor, consequently, that the 
dissolution, or alienation, of the former by death, will be the des- 
truction of those present powers which render us capable of this 
state of reflection. Further, there are instances of mortal diseases 
which do not at all affect our present intellectual powers ; and this 
affords a presumption that those diseases will not destroy these 
present powers. Indeed, from the observations made above (pp. 32- 
35), it appears that there is no presumption, from their mutually 
affecting each other, that the dissolution of the body is the destruc- 
tion of the living agent. And by the same reasoning it must appear, 
too, that there is no presumption, from their mutually affecting each 
other, that the dissolution of the body is the destruction of our 
present reflecting powers ; but instances of their not affecting each 
other afford a presumption of the contrary. Instances of mortal 
diseases not impairing our present reflecting powers, evidently turn 
our thoughts even from imagining such diseases to be the destruction 
of them. Several things, indeed, greatly affect all our living powers, 
and at length suspend the exercise of them — as, for instance, drowsi- 
ness, increasing till it ends in sound sleep ; and from hence we might 
have imagined it would destroy them, till we found, by experience, 
the weakness of this way of judging. But, in the diseases now men- 
tioned, there is not so much as this shadow of^robability to lead us 
to any such conclusion as to the reflecting powers which we have at 
present ; for in these diseases, persons, the moment before death, 
appear to bo in the highest vigour of life — they discover apprehen- 
sion, memory, reason, all entire, with the utmost force of affection, 
sense of a character, of shame and honour, and the highest mental 
enjo^'ments and sufferings, even to the last gasp ; and these surely 
prove even greater vigour of life than bodily strength does. Now, 
what pretence is there for thinking that a progressive disease, when 
arrived to such a degree, I mean that degree which is mortal, will 
destroy those powers wliich were not impaired, "wVvi^iVv ^«t^ w^^V, 
affected by it, during its whole progress, qu\le \i^ Ui >i)fta.\. ^<fc^^^\ 
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And if death, by diseases of Hiis kind, is not the destrnctton of our 
present reflecting powers, 'twill scarce be thought that death hy any 
other means is. 

It is obvious that this general obserration may be carried <m 
£Euiher : and there appears so little connection between our bodily 
powers of sensation and our present powers of reflection, that tliere 
is no reason to conclude that deaUi, which destroys the formw, does 
80 much as suspend the exercise of the latter, or interrupt our cor^ 
tinuing to exist in the like state of reflection which we do now. F<Mr 
8nspensi<m of reason, memory, and the afiections which they excite, 
is no part of the idea of death, n<Hr is implied in our notion of it. 
And our daily experiencing these powers to be exercised, without 
any assistance that we know ol^ from those bodies which will be dis- 
solved by death ; and our finding often that the exerdse of them 
is so lively to the last — ^these things afibrd a sensible apprehension 
that death may not perhaps be so much as a discontinuance of the 
exercise of these powers, nor of the enjoyments and sufferings which 
it implies ;* so that our posthumous life, whatever there may be in 
it additional to our present, yet may not be entirely beginning anew, 
but going on. Deadi may, in some sort and in some respects, answer 
to our birth, which is not a suspension of the faculties which we had 
before it, or a total change of the state of life in which we existed 
when in the womb, but a continuation of both, with such and audi 
great alterations. 

Nay, for aught we know of ourselves, of our present life, and of 
death, death may immediately, in the natural course of things, put us 
into a higher and more enlaiged state of life, as our birth does fr 
a state in which our capacities, and sphere of perception and of action, 
may be much greater than at present. For, as our relation to oar 
•external organs of sense renders us capable of existing in our present 
state of sensation, so it may be the only natural hindrance to our 
existing, immediately and of course, in a higher state of reflection. 
The truth is, reason does not at all show us in what state death 
naturally leaves us. But were we sure that it would suspend all our 
perceptive and active powers, yet the suspension of a power, and the 
destruction of it, are effects so totally different in kind, as we expe- 
rience from sleep and a swoon, that we cannot in anyvnse aigne 
from one to the other, or conclude, even to the lowest degree of pro- 

* There are three distinct questionfl, relating to a future life, hare oonBidered :— 
Whether death be the destruction of living agents ? if not. Whether it he the des- 
truction of their freietd powers of reflecticm, as it certainly is the destructicm oi 
their present powers of sensation ? and if not. Whether it be the suspension, or 
discontinuance of the exercise, of these present reflecting powers ? Now, if there 
be no reason to believe the last, there will be, if that were possible, less Ibr the next, 
and still less for the first. 

t Tliis, according to Strabo, was the opinion of the Brachmans. ' They oooasi- 
dered the life which now is as corresponding to the unborn or embryo state, and 
death as a new birth to a true life, presenting the perfection of existence sought by 
philosophers.' To which opinion perhaps Antoninus may allude in these words : 
* As thou now oontinuest, thus to wait for the hour when, coming oat of the wonob^ 
tl^BoulBbaU be treed &om tiiis its tegument.* 
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bability, that the same kind of force which is sufficient to suspend 
our fkcolties, though it be increased ever so much, will be sufficient 
to destroy them. 

These observations together may be sufficient to show how little 
presumption there is thai death is the destruction of human crea- 
tures. However, there is the shadow of analogy, which may lead us 
to imagine it is — ^the supposed likeness which is observed between 
the decay of vegetables and of living creatures. And this likeness 
is indeed sufficient to afford the poets very apt allusions to the flowers 
<of the field, in their pictures of the frailty of our present life. But 
in reason, the analogy is so far frx>m holding, that there appears no 
ground even for the comparison as to the present question, because 
•one of the two subjects compared is wholly void of that which is the 
principal and chief thing in the other, the power of perception and 
of action, and which is the only thing we are inquiring about the 
continnanoe of; so that the destruction of a vegetable is an event 
not similar, or analogous, to the destruction of a Uving agent. 

Bat if, as was above intimated, leaving off the delusive custom of 
sabstitating imagination in the room of experience, we would con- 
fine onrs^ves to what we do know and understand ; if we would 
argue only from that, and from that form our expectation, it would 
vppear, at first sight, that as no probability of living beings ever 
. ceasing to be so can be concluded from the reason of the thing, so 
none can be collected from the analogy of Nature, because we cannot 
trace any living beings beyond death. But as we are conscious that 
we are endued with capacities of perception and of action, and are 
living persons, what we are to go upon is, that we shall continue so 
till we foresee some accident, or event, which will endanger those 
capacities, or be likely to destroy us, which death does in nowise 
appear to be. 

And thus, when we go out of this world, we may pass into new 
scenes, and a new state of life and action, just as naturally as we 
came into the present. And this new state may naturally be a social 
one. And the advantages of it, advantages of every kind, may natu- 
rally be bestowed, according to some fixed general laws of wisdom, 
npon every one in proportion to the degrees of his virtue. And 
though the advantages of that future natural state should not be 
bestowed, as these of the present in some measure are, by the will 
of the society, but entirely by His moro immediate action upon whom 
the whole frame of nature depends, yet this distribution may be just 
as natural as their being distributed here by the instrumentality of 
men. And indeed, though one were to allow any confused undeter- 
mined sense which people please to put upon the word natural, it 
would be a shortness of thought scarce cre(Uble to imagine, that no 
system or course of things can be so, but only what we see at present 
(see Part II. ch. ii., and Part II. ch. iii.) : especially whilst the proba- 
bility of a future life, or the natural immortality of the soul, is 
admitted upon the evidence of reason ; because this ia x^^-^ \^^^\v 
Bdmittiitg aad denying at once a state of bevng O^qtq'oX tt^Tsi ^^ 
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present to be natural. Bat the only distinct meaning of that word 
ia^stcUedjJixed, or settled; since what is natural as much requires and 
presupposes an intelligent agent to render it so — that is, to a£fect it 
continually, or at stated times — as what is supernatural, or miracu- 
lous, does to alFect it for once. And from hence it must follow, that 
persons' notion of what is natural will be enlarged, in proportion to 
their greater knowledge of the works of God and the dispensations 
of his Providence. Nor is there any absurdity in supposing that 
there may be beings in the universe whose capacities, and know- 
ledge, and views, may be so extensive, as that the whole Christian 
dispensation may to them appear natural — that is, analogous or con- 
formable to (xod's dealings with other parts of his creation — as 
natural as the visible known course of things appears to us ; for there 
seems scarce any other possible sense to be put upon the word but 
that only in which it is here used, similar, stated, or uniform. 

This credibility of a future life, which has been here insisted upon, 
how little soever it may satisfy our curiosity, seems to answer all 
the purposes of religion, in like manner as a demonstrative proof 
would. Indeed, a proof, even a demonstrative one, of a future life^ 
would not be a proof of religion. For, that we are to live hereafter, 
is just as reconcilable with the scheme of atheism, and as well to be 
accounted for . by it, as that we are now alive is ; and therefore 
nothing can be more absurd than to argue from that scheme that 
there can be no future state. But, as religion implies a future state, 
any presumption against such a state is a presumption against reli- 
gion. And the foregoing observations remove all presumptions of 
that sort, and prove, to a very considerable degree of probability, 
one fundamental doctrine of religion, which, if believed, would 
greatly open and dispose the mind seriously to attend to the general 
evidence of the whole. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF THE GOVERNMENT OF OOD BY REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS, AND 

PARTICULARLY OF THE LATTER. 

That which makes the question concerning a future life to be of so 
great importance to us, is our capacity of happiness and misery; and 
that which makes the consideration of it to be of so gi*eat impor- 
tance to us, is the supposition of our happiness and misery hereafter 
depending upon our actions here. Without this, indeed, curiosity 
could not but sometimes bring a subject, in which we may be so 
highly interested, to our thoughts, especially upon the mortality of 
others, or the near prospect of our own. But reasonable men would 
not take any farther thought about hereafter, than what should hap- 
pen thus occasionally to rise in their minds, if it were certain that 
our future interest noway depended upon our present behaviour;, 
whereas, on the coritrary, if there be ground, either from analogy or 
anything else, to think it does, then there is reason also for the moat 
acUve bought and solicitude to secure that interest — to behave so as 
that we may escape that misery, and obtain that happiness, in another 
life, which we not only suppose ourselves capable of, but which we 
apprehend also is put in our own power. And whether there be 
ground for this last apprehension, certainly would deserve to be most 
seriously considered, were there no other proof of a future life and 
interest than that presumptive one, which the foregoing observations 
amount to. 

Now, in the present state, all which we enjoy, and a great part of 
what wei suffer, is put in our own power. For pleasure and pain are 
the consequences of our actions ; and we are endued by the Author 
of our nature with capacities of foreseeing these consequences. We 
find, by experience, He does not so much as preserve our lives, ex- 
clusively of our own care and attention to provide ourselves with, 
and to make use of, that sustenance by which he has appointed our 
fives shall be preserved, and without which he has appointed they 
shall not be preserved at all. And in general we foresee that the 
external things which are the objects of our various passions, can 
neither be obtained nor enjoyed, without exerting ourselves in such 
and such manners ; but by thus exerting ourselves, we obtain and 
enjoy these objects, in which our natural good coTVQ^%\a) QiT Vj ^^^^ 
means Ood gives us the possession and enjoymeiit oi lYveoi. Ww«^ 
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not that we have any one kind or degree of enjoyment, but by the 
means of our own actions. And by prudence and care, we may for 
the most part pass our days in tolerable ease and quiet ; or, on the 
contrary, we may, by rashness, ungovemed passion, wilfulness, or 
«ven by negligence, make ourselves as miserable as oyer we please. 
And many do please to make themselves extremely miserable ; that 
is, to do what they know beforehand will render them so. They 
follow those ways, the fruit of which they know, by instruction, 
example, experience, will be disgrace, and poverty, and sickness, and 
untimely death. This every one observes to be the general course of 
things, Uiough it is to be allowed we cannot find by experience that 
all bur sufferings are owing to our own follies. 

Why the Author of Nature does not give his creatures promis- 
cuously such and such perceptions, without regard to their behaviour 
. — ^why he does not make them happy without the instrumentality of 
their own actions, and prevent Uieir bringing any sufferings upon 
themselves — ^is another matter. Perhaps there may be some impossi- 
bilities in the nature of things which we are unacquainted with. 
(Part L chap. viL) Or less happiness, it may be, would, upon the 
whole, be produced by such a method of conduct than is by the 
present. Or perhaps ^vine goodness, with which, if I mistake not^ 
we make very free in our speculations, may not be a bare single 
dii^KMsition to produce happiness, but a deposition to make the good, 
the faithful, the honest man happy. Perhaps an infinitely p^ect 
mind may be pleased with seeing his creatures behave suitably to 
the nature which he has given them ; to the relations which he has 
placed them in to each other ; and to that which they stand in to him- 
self—that relation to himself which, during their existence, is even 
necessary, and which is the most important one of alL Perhaps, I 
say, an infinitely perfect mind may be pleased with this moral piety 
of moral agents, in and for itself; as well as upon account of its 
being essentially conducive to the happiness of his creation. Or the 
whole end for which Gk>d made, and thus governs the world, may be 
utterly beyond the reach of our fieMsulties : there may be somewhat 
in it as impossible for us to have any conception of, as for a blind 
man to have a conception of colours. But however this be, it is 
certain matter of universal experience that the general method of 
divine administration is, forewarning us, or giving us capacities to 
foresee, with more or less clearness, that if we are so and so, we shall 
have such enjoyments — if so and so, such sufferings ; and giving us 
those enjoyments, and making us feel those sufferings, in consequence 
of our actions. 

* But all this is to be ascribed to the general course of nature.* 
True. This is the very thing which I am observing. It is to be 
ascribed to the general course of nature ; that is, not surely to the 
words, or ideas^ course of nature, but to him who appointed it, and 
put things into it : or to a course of operation, from its uniformity, 
or constancy, called natural (pp. 39, 40), and which necessarily im- 
/f/ie9 an opentiag ageat, For, wheii menx. find themaeLves neoesBi- 
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tated to c<mfes8 an Author of Nature, or that Gk>d is the nainral 
governor of the world, they must not deny this again, because his 
government is uniform ; they must not deny that he does things at 
idl, because he does them constantly ; because the effects of his 
•acting are permanent, whether his acting be so or not, though there 
is no reason to think it is not. In short, every man, in everything 
he does, naturally acts upon the forethought and apprehension of 
avoiding evil or obtaining good : and if the natural course of things 
be the appointment of Qod, and our natural faculties of knowledge 
jmd experience are given us by him, then the good and bad conse- 
quences which follow our actions are his appointment, and our fore- 
sight of those consequences is a warning given us by him how we 
are to act. 

* Is the pleasure, then, naturally accompanying every particular 
gratificaticm of passion, intended to put us upon gratifying ourselves 
in every such particular instance, and as a reward to us for so 
doing?' No, certainly. Nor is it to be said that our eyes were 
natiurally intended to give us the sight of each particular object, to 
which Uiey do or can extend — objects which are destructive of 
them, or which, for any other reason, it may become us to turn 
<mr eyes from. Tet there is no doubt but that our eyes were 
intended for us to see with. So neither is there any doubt but that 
the foreseen pleasures and pains belonging to the passions were 
intended, in general, to induce mankind to act in such and such 
manners. 

Now, from this generad observation, obvious to every one, that 
God has given us to understand he has appointed satisfaction and 
delight to be the consequence of our acting in one manner, and 
pain and uneasiness of bur acting in another, and of our not acting 
at all — and that we find the consequences, which we were before- 
hand informed of, uniformly to follow — we may learn that we are 
at present actually under his government, in the strictest and most 
proper sense ; in such a sense, as that he rewards and punishes us 
for our actions. An Author of Nature being supposed, it is not so 
much a deduction of reason as a matter of experience, that we are 
thus under his government — ^under his government, in the same sense 
as we are under the government of civil magistrates : because the 
annexing pleasure to some actions, and pain to others, in our power 
to do or forbear, and giving notice of this appointment beforehand 
to those whom it concerns, is the proper formal notion of govern- 
ment. Whether the pleasure or pain which thus follows upon our 
behaviour be owing to the Author of Nature's acting upon us every 
moment which we feel it, or to his having at once contrived and 
executed his own part in the plan of the world, makes no alteration 
as to the matter before us. For, if civil magistrates could make the 
sanctions of their laws take place, without interposing at all, after 
they had passed them, without a trial, and the formalities of an 
execution — if they were able to make their laws ex.ecu.\A Vk<ecQ&^N^^ 
<v every offender to execute them upon Viiini|i»;\f — ^^q ^Q\i\dL\s^ V^si^ 
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in t&e same sense under their goyemment then as we are now, but 
in a much higher degree, and more perfect manner. Vain is the 
ridicule, with which one foresees some persons will divert themselves, 
upon finding lesser pains considered as instances of divine punisb* 
ment. There is no possibility of answering or evading the general 
thing here intended, without denying all final causes: for, final 
causes being admitted, the pleasures and pains now mentioned must 
be admitted too as instances of them. And if they are — ^if €k)d an- 
nexes delight to some actions, and uneasiness to others, with aa 
apparent design to induce us to act so and so — then he not only 
dispenses happiness and misery, but also rewards and punishes 
actions. If, for example, the pain wiiich we feel, upon doing what 
tends to the destruction of our bodies, suppose upon too near 
approaches to fire, or upon wounding ourselves, be s4)pointed by 
the Author of Nature to prevent our doing what thus tends to our 
destruction, this is altogether as much an instance of his punishii^ 
our actions, and consequently of our being under his government 
as declaring by a voice fram heaven that if we acted so, lie would 
inflict such pain upon us, and inflicting it^ whether it be greater or 
less. 

Thus we find that the true notion or conception of the Author of 
Nature is that of a master or governor, prior to the consideration 
of his moral attributes. The fact of our case, which we find by ex- 
perience, is, that he actually exercises dominion, or government, over 
us at present, by rewarding and punishing us for our actions, in as 
strict and proper a sense of these words, and even in the same sense, 
as children, servants, subjects, are rewarded and punished by those 
who govern them. 

And thus the whole analogy of nature, the whole present course 
of things, most fully shows that there is nothing incredible in the 
general doctrine of religion that Qod will reward and punish men 
for their actions hereafter — nothing incredible, I mean, arising out 
of the notion of rewarding and punishing — for the whole course of 
nature is a present instance of his exercising that government over 
us, which implies in it rewarding and punishing. 

But, as divine punishment is what men chiefly object against, and 
are most unwilling to allow, it may be proper to mention some cir- 
cumstances in the natural course of punishments at present which 
are analogous to what religion teaches us concerning a future state 
of punishment: indeed so analogous, that as they add a farther 
credibility to it, so they cannot but raise a most serious apprehension 
of it in those who will attend to them. 

It has been now observed that such and such miseries ntbturally 
follow such and such actions of imprudence and wilfulness, as well 
as actions more commonly and more distinctly considered as vicious^ 
and that these consequences, when they may be foreseen, are pro- 
perly natural punishments annexed to such actions. For the general 
tbwgbere insisted upon is, not that we see a gretit deal of misery 
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m the world, but a great deal whiph men brin^ upon themselves by 
their own behaviour, which they might have foreseen and avoided. 
Now the circumstances of these natural punishments, particularly 
deserving our attention, are such as these: that oftentimes they 
follow, or are inflicted in consequence of, actions which procure 
luuiy present advantages, and are accompanied with much present 
pleasure ; for instance, sickness and untimely death is the conse- 
quence of intemperance, though accompanied with the highest mirth 
and jollity : that these punishments are often much greater than the 
advantages, or pleasures, obtained by the actions, of which they are 
tke punishments or consequences : that though we may imagine a 
constitution of nature, in which these natural punishments, which 
are in £EbCt to follow, would follow, immediately upon such actions 
Wing done, or very soon after, we find, on the contrary, in our 
world, that they are often delayed a great while, sometimes even 
till long after the actions occasioning them are forgot ; so that the 
oonstitution of nature is such, that delay of punishment is no soi*t nor 
degree of presumption of finsJ impunity : that after such delay, these 
natural punishments or miseries often come, not by degrees, but 
suddenly, with violence and at once ; however, the chief misery 
often does : that as certainty of such distant misery following such 
actions is never afforded persons, so perhaps, during the actions, 
they have seldom a distinct full expectation of its following (see 
Part II. cliap. vi.) : and many times the case is only thus, that they 
see in general, or may see, the credibility that intemperance, suppose, 
vill bring after it diseases, civil crimes, civil punishments; when 
jQt the real probability often is, that they shall escape : but things 
notwithstanding take their destined course, and the misery in- 
evitably follows at its appointed time in very many of these cases. 
Thiis also, . though youth may be alleged as an excuse for rash- 
ness and folly, as being naturally thoughtless, and not clearly fore- 
seeing all the consequences of being un tractable and profligate, this 
does not hinder but that these consequences follow, and are grievously 
felt) throughout the whole course of mature life. Habits contracted, 
even in that age, are often utter ruin ; and men's success in the 
world, not only in the common sense of worldly success, but their 
real happiness and misery, depends in a great degree, and in various 
ways, upon the manner in which they pass their youth ; which con- 
sequences they for the most part neglect to consider, and perhaps 
seldom can properly be said to believe beforehand. It requires also 
to bo mentioned that in numberless cases, the natural course of 
tilings affords us opportunities for procuring advantages to ourselves 
at certain times, which we cannot procure when we will, nor ever 
recall the opportunities, if we have neglected them. Indeed the 
general course of nature is an example of this. If, during the 
opportunity of youth, persons are indocile and self-willed, they 
inevitably suffer in their future life, for want of those acquire- 
ments which they neglected the natural season o^ ^\XAs\iYEk!^. \1 
the husbandman lots bis seed-time pass wiiUout &W\xi%)>i2E^*^^^^^ 
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year k lost to him beyond reoovery. In like manner^ though after 
men have been guilty of folly and extravagance, up to a certain 
degree^ it is often in their power, for instance, to retrieve their afiairs, 
to recover their health and character, at least in good measure, yet 
real reformation is in many cases of no avail at all towards pre- 
venting the miseries, poverty, sickness, infamy, naturally annexed to 
folly and extravagance^ exiting that degree. There is a certain 
bound to imprudence and misbehaviour, which, being transgressed, 
there remains no place for repentance in the natural course of 
things. It is, further, very much to be remarked, that n^lects 
from inconsiderateness, want of attention (Part U. chap. vL]^ not 
looking about us to see what we have to do, are often attended with 
consequences altogether as dreadful as any active misbehaviour 
from the most extravagant passion. And lastly, civil government 
being natural, the punishments of it are so too ; and some of these 
punishments are capital, as the effects of a dissolute course of 
pleasure are often mortaL So that many natural punishments are 
final* to him who incurs them, if considered only in his temporal 
capacity, and seem inflicted by natural appointment, either to 
remove the offender out of the way of being f^urther mischievous, or 
as an example, thou^ frequently a disregarded one, to those who 
are left behind. 

These things are not what we call accidental, or to be met with 
only now and then, but they are things of every day's experience — 
they proceed from general laws, Tory general ones, by which Gk>d 
governs the world, in the natural course of his Providence. And 
they are so analogous to what religion teaches us concerning the 
future punishment of the wicked, so much of a piece with it, that 
both would naturally be expressed in the very same words and 
manner of description. In Uie book of Proverbs (chap, i.), for in- 
stance, wisdom is introduced as fr^uenting the most public places of 
resort, and as rejected when she offers herself as the natural appointed 
guide of human life. ' How long,' speaking to those who are passing 



* The general consideTatiaa of a fatnre state of puniBhment most evidently belongs 
to the suttJect of natural religion. But if any of these reflections should be thought 
to relate more peculiarly to this doctrine, as taught in Scripture, the reader is desired 
to observe that Ctentile writers, both moralists and poets, speak of the future 
punishment of the wicked, both as to the duration and degree of it, in a like 
manner of expression and of description as the Scripture does. So that all which 
can positively be asserted to be matter of mere revelation, with r^ard to this 
doctrine, seems to be, that the great distinction between the righteous and the 
wicked shall be made at the end of this world ; that each shall then receive ac- 
cording to his deserts. Reason did, as it well might, conclude that it should, 
finally, and upon the whole, be well with the righteous, and ill with the wicked ; 
but it could not be determined upon any principles of reason whether human 
creatures might not have been appointed to pass through other states of life and 
being, before that distributive justice shotild finally and effectually take place. 
Revelation teaches us that the next state of things after the present is appointed for 
the execution of this justice ; that it shall be no longer delayed, but Uu n^stery of 
Ood^ the great mystery of his suffering vice and confusion to prevail, ihall then he 
Jinishedf and he will idkt to him his great power, and wiU reign, by rendering to every 
aae according to hia wmka. 
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through it^'how long, ye simple ones, will ye loTe folly, and the 
Bcomers delight in their scorning, and fools hate knowlec^ I Tom 
ye at my reproof. Behold, I wUl ponr out my spirit upon you — I 
will make Imown my words unto you.' But upon being neglected — 
^Because I have csdled, and ye refused, I have stretched out my 
hand, and no man regarded, but ye have set at nought all my 
counsel, and would none of my reproof, I also will laugh at your 
calamity, I will mock when your fear cometh — ^when your fear 
Cometh as desolation, and your destruction cometh as a whirlwind — 
when distress and anguish cometh upon you. Then shall they call 
iq>on me, but I will not answer; they shall seek me early, but they 
shall not find me.' This passage, every one sees, is poetical, and 
some parts of it are highly figurative, but their meaning is obvious. 
And the thing intended is expressed more literally in £be following 
words: — ^'For that they hated knowledge, and did not choose the 
fear of the Lord, therefore shall they eat of the fruit of their own 
way, and be filled with their own devices : for the security of the- 
simple shall slay them, and the prosperity of fools shall destroy 
them.' And the whole passage is so equally applicable to what we 
e:q»erience in the present world, concerning the consequences of 
men's actions, and to what religion teaches us is to be expected in 
another, that it may be questioned which of the two was principally 
intended. 

Indeed, when one has been recollecting the proper proofs of a 
future state of rewards and punishments, nothing, methinks, can 
give one so sensible an apprehension of the latter, or representation 
of it to the mind, as observing, that after the many disregarded 
checks, admonitions, and warnings which people meet with in the 
ways of vice, and folly, and extravagance ; warnings from their very 
nature, from the examples of others, from lesser inconveniences 
which they bring upon themselves, from the instructions of wise 
and virtuous men — after these have been long despised, scorned, 
ridiculed — ^after the chief bad consequences, temporal consequences, 
of their follies have been delayed for a great while — ^at length they 
break in irresistibly, like an armed force ; repentance is too late to 
relieve, and can serve only to aggravate their distress ; the case is 
become desperate : and poverty and sickness, remorse and anguish, 
infamy and death, the. effects of their own doings, overwhelm them, 
beyond possibility of remedy or escape. This is an account of what 
is in &ci the general constitution of nature. 

It is not in any sort meant that, according to what appears at 
present of the natural course of thbigs, men are always uniformly 
punished in proportion to their misbehaviour; but that there 
are very many instances of misbehaviour punished in the several 
ways now mentioned, and very dreadful instances too, sufficient to 
show what the laws of the universe may admit, and if thoroughly 
considered, sufficient fully to answer all objections against the 
credibility of a future state of punishments, from aii^ \xxi<di;^<a)C\QTk.^ 
that the Snultjr of our nature and external teiir^\A^AOT^ ^kcLQ'^^ 
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annihilate the guilt of human vices ; as well as objections of another 
■sort, from necessity, from suppositions that the will of an infinite 
Being cannot be contradicted, or that he must be incapable of 
offence and provocation. (See chaps, iv. and vi.) 

Reflections of this kind are not without their terrors to serious 
persons, the most free from enthusiasm, and of the greatest strength 
of mind ; but it is fit things be stated and considered as they really 
are. And there is in the present age a certain fearlessness with 
regard to what may be hereafter under the government of God, 
which notliing but a universally-acknowledged demonstration on 
the side of atheism can justify, and which makes it quite necessary 
that men be reminded, and, if possible, made to feel, that there is no 
-sort of ground for being thus presumptuous, even upon the most 
sceptical principles. For may it not be said of any person upon his 
being born into the world, he may behave so as to be of no service 
to it, but by being made an example of the woful effects of vice and 
folly : that he may, as any one may, if he will, incur an infamous 
execution from the hands of civil justice ; or in some other course 
of extravagance shorten his days; or bring upon liimself infamy 
and diseases worse than death — so that it had been better for him, 
even with regard to the present world, that he had never been bom ? 
And is there any pretence of reason for people to think themselves 
secure, and talk as if they had certain proof that, let them act as 
licentiously as they will, there can be nothing analogous to this with 
regard to a future and more general interest under the providence 
XLud government of the same God ? 



CHAPTER III. 

OF THE MORAL GOVERNMENT OF GOD. 

As the manifold appearances of design and of final causes in the 
constitution of the world prove it to be the work of an inteUigent 
mind, so the particular final causes of pleasure and pain, distributed 
amongst his creatures, prove that they are under his government — 
what may be called his natural government of creatures, endued 
with sense and reason. This, however, implies somewhat more 
than seems usually attended to, when we speak of God's natural 
goyemment of the world. It implies government of the very same 
kind with that which a master exercises over his servants, or a 
civil magistrate over his subjects. These latter instances of final 
causes as really prove an intelligent Governor of the world, in 
the sense now mentioned, and before (chap ii.) distinctly treated of, 
as any other instances of final causes prove an intelligent Maker 
of it. 

But this alone does not appear at first sight to determine any- 
thing certainly concerning the moral character of the Author of 
Nature, considered in this relation of governor; does not ascertain 
his government to be moral, or prove that he is the righteous judge 
of the world. Moral government consists not barely in rewarding 
and punishing men for their actions, which the most tyrannical 
person may do, but in rewarding the righteous, and punishing the 
wicked — in rendering to men according to their actions, considered 
as good or evil. And the perfection of moral government consists in 
doing this, with regard to all intelligent creatures, in an exact pro- 
portion to their personal merits or demerits. 

Some men seem to tliink the only character of the Author of 
Nature to be that of simple absolute benevolence. This, considered 
as a principle of action, and infinite degree, is a disposition to pro- 
duce the greatest possible happiness, without regard to persons' 
behaviour, otherwise than as such regard would produce higher 
degrees of it. And supposing this to be the only character of God, 
veracity and justice in him would be nothing but benevolence con- 
ducted by wisdom. Now surely this ought not to be asserted, 
unless it can be proved ; for we should speak with cautious reve- 
rence upon such a subject. And whether it can be proved or no, is 
not the thing here to be inquired into, but whether, in the consti- 
tution and conduct of the world, a righteoiiB go\^x\mx!^\i\» \^^ \i<;j^ 
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discemibly planned out — which necessarily implies a nghteous 
governor. There may possibly be in the creation of beings, to whom 
the Author of Nature manifests himself under this most amiable 
of all characters, this of infinite absolute benevolence — for it is 
the most amiable, supposing it not, as perhaps it is not» incom- 
patible with justice — but he manifests himself to us imder the 
character of a righteous governor. He may, consistently with this, 
be simply and absolutely benevolent, in the sense now explained ; 
but he is, for he has given us a proof in the constitution and conduct 
of the world that he is, a governor over servants, as he rewards and 
punishes us for our actions. And in the constitution and conduct of 
it he may also have given, besides the reason of the thing, and the 
natural presages of conscience, clear and distinct intimations that 
his government is righteous or moral ; clear to such as think the 
liature of it deserving their attention, and yet not to every careless 
person who casts a transient reflection upon the subject.* 

But it is particularly to be observed that the divine government^ 
which we experience ourselves under in the present state, taken 
alone, is allowed not to be the perfection of mond government; and 
yet this by no means hinders but that there may be somewhat, be it 
more or less, truly moral in it. A righteous government may plainly 
appear to be carried on to some degree; enough to give us the 
apprehension that it shall be completed, or carried on to that 
degree of perfection which religion teaches us it shall, but which 
cannot appear, till much more of the divine administration be seen 
than can in the present life. And the design of this chapter is to 
inquire how far this is the case — how far, over and above the moral 
nature (Dissertation II.) which God has given us, and our natural 
notion of him, as righteous governor of those his creatures, to whom 
he has given this nature (chap vi.) ; I say, how far, besides this, the 
principles and beginnings of a moral government over the worid 
may be discerned, notwithstanding and amidst all the confusion and 
disorder of it. 

Now one might mention here, what has been often urged with 
great force, that^ in general, less uneasiness, and more satisfiEiction» 
are the natural consequencesf of a virtuous than of a vicious course 
of life, in the present state, as an instance of a moral government 
established in nature — an instance of it collected from experience, 
and matter of fact. But it must be owned a thing of difficulty to 
weigh and balance pleasures and uneasinesses, each amongst them- 



* The objections against religrion, from the evidence of it not being univCTsal, 
nor 80 strong as might possibly have been, may be urged against natural religion, 
as well as against reveled ; and therefore the consideration of them belongs to the 
first part of this treatise, as well as the seeond. But as these objections are chiefly 
urged against revealed rcligicm, I chose to consider them in the second part. And 
the answer to them there (chap. vL), as urged against Christianity, being alnuMft 
equally applicable to them as urged against the religion of nature, to avoid repe- 
tition, the reader is referred to that chapter. 

f 8cel>(^ Shaftesbuj^'s Inquiry concerning Virtue^ Part IL 
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selves and also against each other, so as to make an estimate, with 
any exactness, of the oyerplus of happiness on the side of virtue.. 
And it is not impossible that, amidst the infinite disorders of the 
world, there may be exceptions to the happiness of virtue^ even with 
regard to those persons whose course of life from their youth up has 
been blameless ; and more with regard to those who have gone on 
for some time in the ways of vice^ and have afterwards reformed* 
For, suppose an instance of the latter case ; a person with his pas- 
sions inflamed, his natural faculty of self-government impaired, by 
habits of indulgence, and with all his vices about him, like so many 
harpies, craving for their accustomed gratification — who can say how 
long it might be before such a person would fiind more satisfaction 
in tiie reasonableness and present good consequences of virtue, than 
difficulties and self-denial in the restraints of it? Experience also 
shows that men can, to a great degree, get over their sense of shame^ 
80 as that, by professing themselves to be without principle, and 
avowing even direct viUany, they can support themselves against 
the in£uny of it. But as the ill actions of any one will probably be 
more talked of, and oftener thrown in his way, upon his reformation, 
so the infiuny of them will be much more felt, after the natural 
sense of virtue and of honour is recovered. Uneadnesses of this 
kind ought indeed to be put to the account of former vices; yet, it 
will be said, they are in part the consequences of reformation. 
StQ], I am fkr from allowing it doubtful whether virtue, upon the 
wholes be happier than vice in the present world; but if it were, 
yet the beginnings of a righteous administration may, beyond all 
qnestion, be found in nature, if we attentively inquire after them* 
Andy 

L In whatever manner the notion of God's moral government 
over the world might be treated, if it did not appear, whether he 
were in a proper sense our governor at all; yet when it is certain 
matter of experience that he does manifest hunself to us under the 
eharacter of a governor, in the sense explained (chap, ii.), it must 
deserve to be considered whether there be not reason to apprehend 
thai he may be a righteous or moral governor. Since it appears to 
be fact that €k>d does govern mankind by the method of rewards 
and punishments^ according to some settled rules of distribution, 
it is sorely a question to be asked. What presumption is there 
against his finally rewarding and punishing them, according to this 
particular rule — namely, as they act reasonably or unreasonably, 
virtnously or viciously; since rendering men happy or miserable 
by this rule, certainly falls in, much more fiedls in, with our natural 
apprehensions and sense of things, than doing so by any other rule 
whatever; since rewarding and punishing actions by any other 
rule would appear much harder to be accounted for by minds 
foimed as he has formed ours? Be the evidence of religion, then, 
more or less clear, the expectation which it raises in us, that the 
righteous shall, upon the whole, be happy, and the wicked mia«nb\^^ 
eannol^ howevei) pombly be considered as a\)araffd ot <^ts3SLQc\»^ > 
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because it is no more than an expectation that a method of govern- 
ment^ already begiuiy shall be carried on, the method of rewarding 
and ponishing actions — and shall be carried on bj a particolar role, 
which unavoidably appears to ns, at first sights more natural than 
any other, the rule which we call distributive justice. Nor, 

IL Ought it to be entirely passed over that tranquillity, satis- 
faction, and external advantages, being the natural consequences of 
prudent management of ourselves and our afiairs; and rashness, 
profligate negligence, and wilful folly, bringing after them many 
inconveniences and sufferings; these afford instances of a rigkt 
constitution of nature — ^as the correction of children, for their own 
sakes, and by way of example, when they run into danger, or hurt 
themselves, is a part of right education. And thus, that God governs 
the world by general fixed laws^ that he has endued us with capa- 
cities of reflecting upon this constitution of things, and foreseeing 
the good and bsui consequences of our behaviour, plainly implies 
some sort of moral government : since from such a constitution of 
things it cannot but follow that prudence and imprudence, which 
are of the nature of virtue and vice (see Dissertation IL), must be, 
as they are, respectively rewarded and punished. 

III. From the natural course of things, vicious actions are, to a 
great d^;ree, actually punished as mischievous to society ; and be- 
sides punishment actually inflicted upon this account^ there is also 
the fear and apprehension of it in those persons whose crimes have 
rendered ihem obnoxious to it in case of a discovery — ^this state of 
fear being itself often a very considerable punishment. The natural 
fear and apprehension of it, too, which restrains from such crimes, 
is a declaration of nature against them. It is necessary to the very 
being of society that vices destructive of it should be punished as 
being so — the vices of falsehood, injustice, cruelty: which punish- 
ment) therefore, is as natural as society, and so is an instance of a 
kind of moral government^ naturally established, and actually taking 
place. And since the certain natural course of things is the con- 
duct of Providence, or the government of €k>d, though carried on by 
the instrumentality of men, the observation here made amounts to 
this, that mankind find themselves placed by him in such circum- 
stances, as that they are imavoidably accountable for their beha- 
viour, and are often punished, and sometimes rewarded, under his 
government, in the view of their being mischievous, or eminently 
beneficial to society. 

If it be objected that good actions, and such as are beneficial to 
society, are often punished, as in the case of persecution, and in 
other cases, and that ill and mischievous actions are often rewarded, 
it may be answered distinctly — ^first, that this is in no sort necessary, 
and consequently not natural, in the sense in which it is necessary, 
and therefore natural, that ill or mischievous actions should be 
punished; and, in the next place, that good actions are never 
punished, considered as beneficial to society, nor ill actions rewarded, 
uader the view of their being hurtful to it. So that it stands good. 
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'without anything oh the side of vice to he set over against it, that 
the Author of Nature has as truly directed that vicious actions, 
considered as mischievous to society, should he punished, and put 
mankind under a necessity of thus punishing them, as he has 
directed and necessitated us to preserve our lives by food. 

lY. In the natural course of things, virtue, as sucJi, is actually 
rewarded, and vice, as aucfi^ punished; which seems to afford an 
instance or example not only of government, but of moral govern- 
ment, begun and established — moral in the strictest sense, though 
not in that perfection of degree which religion teaches us to expect. 
In order to see this more clearly, we must distinguish between 
actions themselves, and that quality ascribed to them which we call 
virtuous or vicious. The gratification itself of every natural passion 
must be attended with delight ; and acquisitions of fortune, however 
made, are acquisitions of the means, or materials of enjoyment. An 
action, then, by which any natural passion is gratified, or fortune 
acquired, procures delight or advantage, abstracted from all con- 
sideration of the morality of such action ; consequently the pleasure 
or advantage in this case is gained by the action itself, not by the 
morality, the virtuousness or viciousness of it, though it be, perhaps, 
virtuous or vicious. Thus, to say such an action, or course of beha- 
viour, procured such pleasure or advantage, or brought on such 
inconvenience and pain, is quite a different thing from saying that 
such good or bad effect was owing to the virtue or vice of such 
action or behaviour. In one ca^de, an action, abstracted from all 
moral consideration, produced its effect ; in the other case, for it will 
appear that there are such cases, the morality of tlie action, the 
action under a moral consideration — that is, the virtuousness or 
viciousness of it — produced the effect. Now I say virtue, as such, 
naturally procures considerable advantages to the virtuous, and 
vice, as such, naturally occasions great inconvenience, and even 
misery, to the vicious, in very many instances. The immediate 
effects of virtue and vice upon the mind and temper are to be men- 
tioned as instances of it. Vice, as such, is naturally attended with 
some sort of uneasmess, and not uncommonly with great disturbance 
and apprehension. That inward feeling which, respecting lesser 
matters, and in familiar speech, we call being vexed with one's-self, 
«Qd in matters of importance, and in more serious language, remorse, 
is an uneasiness naturaUy arising from an action* of a man's own, 
reflected upon by himself as wrong, unreasonable, faulty — that is, 
vicious in greater or less degrees — and this manifestly is a different 
feeling from that uneasiness which arises from a sense of mere loss 
or harm. What is more common than to hear a man lamenting an 
accident or event, and adding — but, however, he has the satisfaction 
that he cannot blame himself for it ; or, on the contrary, that he has 
the uneasiness of being sensible it was his own doing ? Thus, also, 
the disturbance and fear which often follow upon a man's having 
done an injury, arise from a sense of his being hlasne-viQittVv^ \ ^iVJwet- 
wise there would, in many cases, be no groxxnd oi ^Y&\Aa>ad>XkK.^)T!L^s(L 
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men will be disposed to punish it as in itself detestable ; and Uie 
villain will by no means, be able always to avoid feeling that infamy, 
any more than he will be able to escape this farther punishment^ 
which mankind will be disposed to inflict upon him, under the 
notion of his deserving it. But there can be nothing on the side of 
vice to answer this, because there is nothing in the human mind 
contradictory, as the logicians speak it, to virtue ; for virtue consists 
in a regard to what is right and reasonable, as being so — in a regard 
to veracity, justice, charity, in themselves ; and there is surely no 
such thing as a like natural regard to falsehood, injustice, cruelty. 
If it be thought that there are instances of an approbation of vice, 
as such, in itself and for its own sake (though it does not appear to 
me that there is any such thing at all, but supposing there be), it is 
evidently monstrous; as much so as the most acknowledged per- 
version of any passion whatever. Such instances of perversion, 
then, being left out, as merely imaginary, or, however, unnatural, it 
must follow, from the frame of our nature, and from our condition, 
in the respects now described, that vice cannot at all be, and virtue 
cannot but be, favoured, as such, by others, upon some occasions, and 
happy in itself, in some degree. For what is here insisted upon, is 
not the degree in which virtue and vice are thus distinguished, but 
only the thing itself, that they are so in some degree ; though the 
whole good and bad effect of virtue and vice, as such, is not incon- 
siderable in degree. But that they must be thus distinguished in 
some degree is in a manner necessary ; it is matter of fact of daily 
experience, even in the greatest confusion of human afiairs. 

It is not pretended but that, in the natural course of things, hap- 
piness and misery appear to be distributed by other rules th^ only 
the personal merit and demerit of characters. They may sometimes 
be distributed by way of mere discipline. There may be the wisest 
and best reasons why the world should be governed by general laws, 
from whence such promiscuous distribution perhaps must follow; 
and also why our happiness and misery should be put in each other's 
power, in the degree which they are. And these things, as in gene- 
ral they contribute to the rewarding virtue and punishing vice, as 
such, so they often contribute also, not to the inversion of this, which 
is impossible, but to the rendering persons prosperous though 
wicked, afflicfed though righteous, and, which is worse, to the re- 
warding some actions though vicious, and punishing other actions 
though virtuous. But all this cannot drown the voice of nature in 
the conduct of Providence, plainly declaring itself for virtue, by 
way of distinction from vice, and preference to it. For, our being so 
constituted as that virtue and vice are thus naturally favoured and 
discountenanced, rewarded and punished respectively, as such, is an 
intuitive proof of the intent of nature that it should be so ; otherwise 
the constitution of our mind, from which it thus immediately and 
directly proceeds, would be absurd. But it cannot be said, because 
virtuous actions are sometimes punished, and vicious actions re- 
wardeii tiutt nature intended it; for though this great disorder is 
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brought about, as all actions are done, by means of some natural 
passion, yet tftia may &«, as it undoubtedly is, brought about by the 
perversion of such passion, implanted in us for other, and those very 
good purposes ; and indeed these other and good purposes, even of 
every passion, may be clearly seen. 

We have then a declaration, in some degree of present effect, 
from Him who is supreme in nature, which side He is of, or what 
part He takes — a dechu*ation for virtue, and against vice. So far, 
therefore^ as a man is true to virtue, to veracity and justice, to equity 
and charity, and the right of the case, in whatever he is concerned, 
so &T he is on the side of the divine administration, and co-ope- 
rates with it; and from hence, to such a man, arises naturally a 
secret satis&ction and sense of security, and implicit hope of some- 
what farther. And, 

y. This hope is confirmed by the necessary tendencies of virtue, 
which, though not of present effect, yet are at present discernible in 
nature, and so afford an instance of somewhat moral in the essential 
constitation of it. There is, in the nature of things, a tendency in 
virtue and vice to produce the good and bad effects now mentioned, 
in a greater degree than they do in fact produce them. For instance, 
good and bad men would be much more rewarded and punished, as 
such, were it not that justice is often artificially eluded, that cha- 
racters are not known, and many, who would thus favour virtue, and 
discourage vice, are hindered from doing so by accidental causes. 
These tendencies of virtue and vice are obvious with regard to indi- 
viduais. But it may require more particularly to be considered, 
that power in a society^ by being under the direction of virtue, 
naturally increases, and has a necessary tendency to prevail over 
opposite power, not under the direction of it; in like manner as 
power, by being under the direction of reason, increases, and has a 
tendency to prevaQ over brute force. There are several brute 
creatures of equal, and several of superior, strength to that of men 
— and possibly the sum of the whole strength of brutes may be 
greater than that of mankind ; but reason gives us the advantage 
and superiority over them, and thus man is the acknowledged go- 
verning animal upon the earth. Nor is this superiority considered 
by any as accidental, but as what reason has a tendency, in the 
nature of the thing, to obtain. And yet perhaps difficulties may be 
raised about the meaning, as well as the truth, of the assertion, that 
virtue has the like tendency. 

To obviate these difficulties, let us see more distinctly how the 
case stands with regard to reason, which is so readily acknowledged 
to have this advantageous tendency. Suppose, then, two or three 
men of the best and most improved understanding, in a desolate 
open plain, attacked by ten times the number of beasts of prey^ 
would their reason secure them the victory in this unequal combat ! 
Power, then, though joined with reason, and under its direction, 
cannot be expected to prevail over opposite power, though merely 
brutal, waleea the one bean some proportion to Wie Q^ttti<^t. k^vsi^ 
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put the imaginary case, that rational and irrational creatures wen 
of like external shape and manner; it is certain, before there were 
opporfcunities for the first to distinguish each other, to separate firom 
their adversaries, and to form a union among themselves, they 
might be upon a level, or, in several respects, upon great disadvan- 
tage, though united they might be vastly superior : since union is of 
«uch efficacy, that ten men united might be able to accomplish what 
ten thousand of the same natural strength and understandhig wholly 
nn-nnited could not. In this case, then, brute force might more than 
maintain its ground against reason, for want of union among the 
rational creatures. Or suppose a number of men to land upon an 
island inhabited only by wM beasts — ^a number of men who, by the 
regulations of civil government, the inventions of art, and the 
experience of some years, could they be preserved so long, would be 
really sufficient to subdue the wild beasts, and to preserve them- 
aelves in security from them ; yet a conjuncture of accidents might 
^ve such advantage to the irrational animals, as that they might at 
once overpower, and even extirpate, the whole species of rational 
ones. Length of time, then, proper scope and opportunities for 
reason to exert itself may be absolutely necessary to its prevailing 
over brutal force. Farther still, there are many instances of brutes 
succeeding in attempts which they could not have undertaken, had 
not their irrational nature rendered them incapable of foreseeing 
the danger of such attempts, or the fury of passion hindered their 
attending to it ; and there are instances of reason and real prudence 
preventing men's undertaking what, it hath appeared afterwards^ 
they might have succeeded in by a lucky rashness. And in certain 
conjunctures, ignorance and folly, wealmess and discord, may have 
their advantages. So that rational animals have not necessarily the 
superiority over irrational ones ; but, how improbable soever it may 
be, it is evidently possible that in some globes the latter may be 
superior. And were the former wholly at variance and disunited, 
by false self-interest and envy, by treachery and injustice, and 
consequent rage and malice against each other, whilst the latter 
were firmly united among themselves by instinct, this might greatly 
contribute to the introducing such an inverted order of tMngs. For 
every one would consider it as inverted ; since reason has, in the 
nature of it, a tendency to prevail over brute force, notwithstanding 
the possibility it may not prevail, and the necessity which there is 
of many concurring circumstances to render it prevalent. 

Now, I say, virtue in a society has a like tendency to procure 
superiority and additional power, whether this power be considered 
as the means of security fh>m opposite power, or of obtaining other 
advantages. And it has this tendency, by rendering public good an 
object and end to every member of the society, by putting every one 
upon consideration and diligence, recollection and self-government^ 
both in order to see what is the most effectual method, and also 
in order to perform their proper part for obtaining and preserving 
14 bjr umting a Bociety within itself aad bo increasing its strength ; 
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and, which is particularly to be mentioned, uniting it by means of 
yeracity and justice. For, as these last are principal bonds of 
union, so benevolence or public spirit^ undirected, unrestrained by 
them, is — ^nobody knows what 

And suppose the invisible world, and the invisible dispensations 
of Providence, to be in any sort analogous to what appears ; or, that 
both together make up one uniform scheme, the two parts of which, 
the part which we see, and that which is beyond our observation, 
are analogous to each other — then there must be a like natural 
tendency in the derived power, throughout the inverse, under the 
direction of virtue, to prevail in genersd over that which is not under 
its direction, as there is in reason, derived reason, in the universe^ 
to prevail over brute force. But then, in order to the prevalence of 
virtue, or that it may actually produce what it has a tendency to 
produce^ the like concurrences are necessary as are to the prevalence 
of reason. There must be some proportion between the natural 
power or force which is, and that which is not, under the direction 
of virtue: there must be sufficient length of time; for the complete 
success of virtue, as of reason, cannot, from the nature of the thing, 
be otherwise than gradual : there must be, as one may speak, a fair 
field of trial, a stage large and extensive enough, proper occasions 
and opportunities for the virtuous to join together, to exert them- 
selves against lawless force, and to reap the fruit of their united 
labours. Now, indeed, it is to be hoped that the disproportion 
between the good and the bad, even here on earth, is not so greai^ 
but that the former have natural power sufficient to their prevailing 
to a considerable degree, if circumstances would permit this power 
to be united : for much less, very much less, power under the 
direction of virtue would prevail over much greater not under the 
direction of it. However, good men over tiie face of the earth 
cannot unite; as for other reasons, so because they cannot be suffi- 
ciently ascertained of each other's characters. And the known 
course of human things, the scene we are now passing through, 
particularly the shortness of life, denies to virtue its full scope in 
several other respects. The natural tendency, which we have been 
considering, though real, is hindered frt>m being carried into effect 
in the present state; but these hindrances may be removed in a 
future one. Virtue^ to borrow the Christian allusion, is militant 
here, and various untoward accidents contribute to its being often 
overborne; but it may combat with greater advantage hereafter, and 
prevail completely, and enjoy its consequent rewards, in some fiiture 
states. Neglected as it is, perhaps unknown, perhaps despised and 
oppressed here, there may be scenes in eternity lasting enough, and 
in every other way adapted to afford it a sufficient sphere of action, 
and a sufficient sphere for the natural consequences of it to follow in 
fiict. If the soul be naturally immortal, and this state be a progress 
towards a future one, as childhood is to mature age, good men may 
naturally unite not only among themselves, but also with othsc 
orders of virtuous creaiureSf in that future BUkte, ^ox 'sVx^xiA^^^sc^ 
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ihe very nature of it, is a principle and bond of nnion, in 8om&( 
degree, amongst all who are endued with it, and known to each 
other ; so as that by it a good man cannot but recommend himself 
to the favour and protection of all virtuous beings throughout th& 
whole universe, who can be acquainted with his character, and can 
anyway interpose in his behalf in any part of his duration. And 
one might add, that suppose all this advantageous tendency of virtue 
to become effect, amongst one or more orders of creatures, in any 
distant scenes and periods, and to be seen by any orders of vicious- 
creatures, throughout the imiversal kingdom of God, this happy 
effect of virtue would have a tendency, by way of example, and 
possibly in other ways, to amend those of them who are capable of 
amendment, and being recovered to a just sense of virtue. If our 
notions of the plan of Providence were enlarged, in any sort pro- 
portionably to what laCe discoveries have enlarged our views with 
respect to the material world, representations of this kind would nob 
appear absurd or extravagant. However, they are not to be taken 
as intended for a literal delineation of what is in fact the particular 
scheme of the universe, which cannot be known without revelation 
— for suppositions are not to be lookea on as true, because not in- 
credible — but they are mentioned to show, that our finding virtue 
to be hindered from procuring to itself such superiority and advan- 
tages, is no objection against its having, in the essential nature of 
the thing, a tendency to procure them. And the suppositions now 
mentioned do plainly show this : for they show that these hindrances 
are so far from being necessary, that we ourselves can easily con- 
ceive how they may be removed in future states, and full scope be 
granted to virtue. And all these advantageous tendencies of it are 
to be considered as declarations of God in its favour. This, how- 
ever, is taking a pretty large compass ; though it is certain, that as 
the material world appears to be in a manner boundless and im- 
mense, there must be some scheme of Providence vast in proportion 
to it. 

But let us return to the earth, our habitation, and we shall see this 
happy tendency, by imagining an instance not so vast and remote — 
hy supposing a kingdom or society of men upon it, perfectly virtuous^ 
for a succession of many ages ; which, if you please, may be given 
a situation advantageous for universal monarchy. In such a state 
there would be no such thing as faction ; but men of the greatest 
capacity would of course, all along, have the chief direction of affairs 
willingly yielded to them, and they would share it among themselves 
without envy. Each of these would have the part assigned to him 
to which his genius was peculiarly adapted ; and others, who had 
not any distinguished genius, would be safe, and think themselves 
very happy, by being under the protection and guidance of those 
who had. Public determinations would really be the result of the 
united wisdom of the community; and they would faithfully be 
executed, by the united strength of it. Some would in a higher 
rmj^ contribute, but all would in some way contribute, to the public 
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prosperity ; aod in it each would enjoy the fruits of his own virtue. 
And as injustice, whether by fraud or force, would be unknown 
4imong themselves, so they wonld be sufficiently secured from it in 
their neighbours. For cunning and false self-interest^ confederacies 
in injustice, ever slight, and accompanied with faction and intestine 
treachery — these, on one hand, would be found mere childish folly 
and weakness, when set in opposition agauist wisdom, public spirit^ 
union inviolable, and fidelity on tho other, allowing both a sufficient 
length of years to try their force. Add the general influence which 
■8uch a kingdom would have over the face of the earth, by way of 
-example particularly, and the reverence which would be paid it. It 
would plainly be superior to all others, and the world must gradually 
-come under its empire ; not by means of lawless violence, but partly 
by what must be allowed to be just conquest, and partly by other 
kingdoms submitting themselves voluntarily to it, throughout a course 
•of ages, and claiming its protection, one after another, in successive 
exigencies. The head of it would be a universal monarch, in an- 
other sense than any mortal has yet been ; and the eastern style 
wonld be literally applicable to him, that all people, nations, and Ian- 
giuiges^ gJiauld serve him. And though, indeed, our knowledge of 
human nature, and the whole history of mankind, show the impossi- 
bility, without some miraculous interposition, that a number of men, 
here on earth, should unite in one society, or government^ in the fear 
of God and universal practice of virtue, and that such a government 
should continue so imited for a succession of ages — ^yet admitting or 
supposing this, the effect would be as now drawn out. And thus, for 
instance, the wonderfiQ power and prosperity promised to the Jewish 
nation in the Scripture would be in a great measure the consequence 
of what is predicted of them — that the 'people should be all righteous, 
and inherit the land for ever ' (Isaiah, Ix. 21) ; were we to understand 
the latter phrase of a long continuance only, sufficient to give things 
time to work. The predictions of this kind, for there are many of 
them, cannot come to pass, in the present known course of nature ; 
but suppose them come to pass, and then the dominion and pre-emi- 
nence promised must naturally follow to a very considerable degree. 
Consider, now, the general system of religion ; that the govern- 
ment of the world is uniform, and one, and moral ; that virtue and 
right shall finally have the advantage, and prevail over fraud and 
lawless force, over the deceits, as well as tho violence, of wickedness, 
under the conduct of one supreme governor : and, from the observa- 
tions above made, it will appear that God has, by our reason, given 
us to see a peculiar connection in the several parts of this scheme, 
and a tendency towards the completion of it, arising out of the very 
nature of virtue — which tendency is to be considered as somewhat 
moral in the essential constitution of things. If any one should 
think all this to be of little importance, I desire him to consider 
what he would think if vice had, essentially and in its nature, these 
advantageous tendencies ; or if virtue had essentially the direct 
contrary onee. 
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Bat it may be objected, that, notwithstanding all these natural 
effects, and these natural tendencies of virtue, yet things may be now 
going on throughout the universe, and may go on hereafter, in the 
same mixed way as here at present upon earth — ^virtue sometimes 
prosperous, sometimes depressed — ^vice sometimes punished, some- 
times successM. The answer to which is, that it is not the purpose 
of this chapter, nor of this treatise, properly to prove Qod's perfect 
moral government over the world, or the truth of religion, but to 
observe what there is in the constitution and course of nature to 
confirm the proper proof of it^ supposed to be known; and that the 
weight of the foregoing observations to this purpose may be thus dis* 
tinctly proved. Pleasure and pain are indeed to a certain degree, 
say to a very high degree, distributed amongst us, without any appsr 
rent regard to the merit or demerit of characters. And were there 
nothing else, concerning this matter, discernible in the ccmstitution 
and course of nature, there would be no ground, from the constitu- 
tion and course of nature, to hope or to fear, that men would be 
rewarded or punished hereafter according to their deserts ; which, 
however, it is to be remarked, implies that even then there would be 
no ground, from appearances, to think that vice, upon the whole^ 
would have the advantage, rather than that virtue would. And thus 
the proof of a future state of retribution would rest upon the usual 
known arguments for it ; which are, I think, plainly unanswerable^ 
and would be so, though there were no additional confirmation of 
ihem from the things above insisted on. But these things are a very 
strong confirmation of them. For, 

First, They show that the Author of Nature is not indifferent to 
virtue and vice. They amount to a declaration from him, determi- 
nate^ and not to be evaded, in favour of one, and against the other; 
such a declaration as there is nothing to be set over against^ or 
answer, on the part of vice. So that were a man, laying aside the 
proper proof of religion, to determine, from the course of nature only, 
whether it were most probable that the righteous or the wicked 
would have the advantage in a future life, there can be no donbt bat 
that he would determine the probability to be that the former would. 
The course of nature, then, in the view of it now given, furnishes us 
with a real practical proof of the obligations of r^igion. 

Secondly, When, conformably to what religion teaches us, God 
shall reward and punish virtue and vice, as such, so as that every 
one shall, upon the whole, have his deserts, this distributive justice 
will not be a thing different in hind, but only in degree, from what we 
experience in his present government. It will be that in ^ec^ toward 
which we now see a tendency. It will be no more than the completion 
of that moral government, the prineiplea and beginning of whidi have 
been shown, beyond all dispute, discernible in the present constitu- 
tion and course of nature. And from hence it follows, 

Thirdly f That, as under the natural government of God, our expe- 
rience of those kinds and degrees of hs4)piness and misery, which 
W(0 do expeiience at present^ gives just ground to hope for, and to 
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fear, higher degrees and other kinds of both in a future state, sup- 
posing a future state admitted, so under his moral government, our 
experience that virtue and vice are, in the manners a]^ve mentioned, 
actaally rewarded and punished at present, in a certain degree, gives 
just ground to hope and to fear that they may be rewarded and 
punished in a higher degree hereafter. It is acknowledged, indeed, 
thai this alone is not sufficient ground to think that they <lct^u^lfy 
vnSL he rewarded and punished in a higher degree rather than in a 
lower : but then, 

Lasdy^ There is sufficient ground to think so, from the good and 
bad tendencies of virtue and vice : for these tendencies are essential, 
and founded in the nature of things; whereas the hindrances to their 
becoming effect are, in numberless cases, not necessary, but artificial 
only. Now it may be much more strongly argued that these ten- 
dencies, as well as the actual rewards and punishments of virtue and 
vice, which arise directly out of the nature of things, will remain 
hereafter, than that the accidental hindrances of them will. And if 
these hindrances do not remain, those rewards and punishments can- 
not but be carried on much farther towards the perfection of moral 
government — that is, the tendencies of virtue and vice will become 
effect — but when, or where, or in what particular way, cannot be 
known at all but by revelation. 

Upon the whole, there is a kind of moral government implied in 
€U>d's natural government (page 51) : virtue and vice are naturally 
rewarded and punished as beneficial and mischievous to society 
(page 51), and rewarded and punished directly as virtue and vice 
(page 51, &c). The notion, then, of a moral scheme of government 
is not fictitious, but natural, for it is suggested to our thoughts by the 
constitution and course of nature : and the execution of this scheme 
is actually begun in the instances here mentioned. And these things 
are to be considered as a declaration of the Author of Nature for 
virtue, and against vice ; they give a credibility to the supposition of 
their being rewarded and punished hereafter, and also ground to hope 
and to fear that they may be rewarded and punished in higher de- 
grees than they are here. And as all this is confirmed, so the argu- 
ment for religion, from the constitution and course of nature, is 
carried on flEtrUier, by observing, that there are natural tendencies, 
and, in innumerable cases, only artificial hindrances, to this moral 
scheme's being carried on much farther towards perfection than it is 
at present (page 57, &c). The notion, then, of a moral scheme of 
government, much more perfect than what is seen, is not a fictitious, 
but a natural notion, for it is suggested to our thoughts by the essen- 
tial tendencies of virtue and vice ; and these tendencies are to be 
considered as intimations, as implicit promises and threatenings,from 
the Author of Nature, of much greater rewards and punishments to 
follow virtue and vice than do at present. And indeed every natural 
tendency which is to continue, but which is hindered from becoming 
effect by only a>ccidental causes, affords a presumption that such ten- 
dency will, some time or other, become effect — a pTesQBi^\A.Qiii.m ^^^^^ 
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proportionable to the length of the duration through which such 
tendency will continue. And from these things together arises a real 
presumption, that the moral scheme of government established in 
nature shall be carried on much farther towards perfection hereafter, 
and, I think, a presumption that it will be absolutely completed. But 
from these things, joined with the moral nature which God has given 
us, considered as given us by him, arises a practical proof* tliat it 
miU. be completed — a proof from fact, and therefore a distinct one 
from that which is deduced from the eternal and unalterable rela- 
tions, the fitness and unfitness of actions. 

* See this proof drawn out briefly, chap. vL 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF A STATE OF PROBATION, AS IMPLYING TRIAL, DIFFICULTIES, AND 

DANGER. 

The general doctrine of religion, that our present life is a state of 
probation for a future one, comprehends under it several particular 
things, distinct from each other. But the first and most common 
meaning of it seems to be, that our future interest is now depending, 
and depending upon ourselves ; that we have scope and opportunities 
here for that good and bad behaviour, which God will reward and 
punish hereafter ; together with temptations to one, as well as in- 
ducements of reason to the other. And this is in great measure the 
same with saying that we are under the moral government of God, and 
to give an account of our actions to him. For the notion of a future 
account, and general righteous judgment, implies some sort of temp- 
tations to what is wrong, otherwise there would be no moral possi- 
bility of doing wrong, nor ground for judgment or discrimination. 
But there is this difference, that the word probation is more dis- 
tinctly and particularly expressive of allurements to wrong, or diffi- 
culties in adhering uniformly to what is right, and of the danger of 
miscarr}*ing by such temptations, than the words moral govemmeiit. 
A state of probation, then, as thus particularly implying in it trial, 
difficulties, and danger, may require to be considered distinctly by 
itself. 

And as the moral government of God which religion teaches us, 
implies that we are in a state of trial with regard to a future world, 
60 also his natural government over us implies that we are in a state 
of trial, in the like sense, with regard to the present world. Natural 
government, by rewards and punishments, as much implies natural 
trial, as moral government does moral trial. The natural government 
of God here meant (chap ii.) consists in his annexing pleasure to some 
actions, and pain to others, which are in our power to do or forbear, 
and in giving us notice of such appointment beforehand. This neces- 
sarily implies that he has made our happiness and misery, or our 
interest, to depend in part upon ourselves. And so far as men have 
temptations to any course of action, which will probably occasion 
them greater temporal inconvenience and uneasiness than satisfac- 
tion, so far their temporal interest is in danger from them&^l\^<&^Qt 
they are in a state of trial with respect to it. "Sow, "^^o^'^ oflX^-a. 

£ 
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blame others, and even themselves, for their misconduct in their tem- 
poral concerns. And we find many are greatly wanting to them- 
selves, and miss of that natural happiness which they might have 
obtained in the present life ; perhaps every one does in some degree. 
But many run themselves into great inconvenience, and into extreme 
distress and misery, not through incapacity of knowing better, and 
doing better for themselves, which would be nothing to the present 
purpose, but through their own fault ; and these things necessarily 
imply temptation, and danger of miscarrying, in a greater or less 
degree, with respect to our worldly interest or happiness. Every one, 
too, without having religion in his thoughts, speaks of the hazards 
which young people run upon their setting out in the world — hazards 
from other causes than merely their ignorance, and unavoidable acci- 
dents ; and some courses of vice, at least, being contrary to men's 
worldly interest or good, temptations to these must, at the same time^ 
be temptations to forego our present and our future interest. Thu% 
in our natural or temporal capacity, we are in a^state of trial, that 
is, of difficulty and danger, analogous or like to our moral and 
religious trial. 

This will more distinctly appear to any one who thinks it worth 
while, more distinctly, to consider what it is which constitutes our 
trial in both capacities, and to observe how mankind behave under 
it. 

And that which constitutes this our trial, in both these capacities, 
must be somewhat either in our external circumstances, or in our 
nature. For, on the one hand, persons may be betrayed into wrong 
behaviour upon surprise, or overcome upon any other very singular 
and extraordinary external occasions, who would, otherwise, have 
preserved their character of prudence and of virtue ; in which case, 
every one, in speaking of the wrong behaviour of these persons, 
would impute it to such particular external circumstances. And, on 
the other hand, men who have contracted habits of vice and folly of 
any kind, or have some particular passions in excess, will seek 
opportunities, and, as it were, go out of their way, to gratify them- 
selves in these respects, at the expense of their wisdom and their 
virtue — led to it, as every one would say, not by external tempta- 
tions, but by such habits and passions, ^d the account of this last 
case is, that particular passions are no more coincident with pru- 
dence, or that reasonable self-love, the end of which is our worldly 
interest, than they are with the principle of virtue and religion, but 
often draw contrary ways to one, as well as to the other: and so such 
particular passions are as much temptations to act imprudently, with 
regard to our worldly interest, as to act viciously. However, as when 
we say men are misled by external circumstances of temptation, it 
cannot but be understood that there is somewhat within themselves 
to render those circumstances temptations, or to render them suscep- 
tible of impressions from them, so, when we say, they are misled by 
pasmons, it is always supposed that there are occasions, circum- 
stances, and objects, exciting these passions, and ^ot^^^ means for 
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gratifying them ; and, therefore, temptations from within, and from 
without^ coincide^ and mutually imply each other. Now, the several 
external objects of the appetites, passions, and affections, being pre- 
sent to the senses, or offering themselves to the mind, and so exciting 
emotions suitable to their nature — ^not only in cases where they can 
be gratified consistently with innocence and prudence, but also in 
cases where they cannot, and yet can be gratified imprudently and 
vicioosly — this as really puts them in danger of voluntarily foregoing 
their present interest or good, as their future, and as really renders 
self-denial as necessary to secure one as the other; that is, we are in 
a like state of trial with respect to both, by the very same passions, 
excited by the very same means. Thus, mankind having a temporal 
interest depending upon themselves, and a prudent course of be- 
haviour being necessary^to secure it^ passions inordinately excited, 
whether by means of example, or by any other external circumstance, 
toward such objects, at such times, or in such degrees, as that they 
cannot be gratified consistently with worldly prudence, are tempta- 
tions — dangerous, and too often successful temptations — ^to forego a 
greater temporal good for a less, that is, to forego what is, upon the 
whole^ our temporal interest^ for the sake of a present gratification. 
This is a description of our state of trial in our temporal capacity. 
Substitute now the wor^ fviure for temporcdyQiiA virtue for prudence^ 
and it will be just as proper a description of our state of trial in our 
religious capacity, so analogous are they to each other. 

I^ from considevations of this our like state of trial in both capa- 
cities, we go on to observe further how mankind behave under it, we 
shall find there are some who have so little sense of it^ that they 
scarce look beyond the passing day ; they are so taken up with pre- 
sent gratifications, as to have, in a manner, no feeling of consequences, 
no regard to their future ease or fortune in this life, any more than 
to their happiness in another. Some appear to be blinded and 
deceived by inordinate passion, in their worldly concerns, as much 
as in religion. Others are not deceived, but, as it were, forcibly 
carried away by the like passions, against their better judgment^ and 
feeble resolutions, too, of acting better. And there are men, and 
truly they are not a few, who shamelessly avow, not their interest, 
but their mere will and pleasure, to be their law of life ; and who, in 
open defiance of everything that is reasonable, will go on in a course 
of vicious extravagance, foreseeing, with no remorse, and little fear, 
that it will be their temporal ruin ; and some of them, under the 
apprehension of the consequences of wickedness in another state. 
And, to speak in the most moderate way, human creatures are not 
only continually liable to go wrong voluntarily, but we see likewise 
that they often actually do so with respect to their temporal interests, 
as well as with respect to religion. 

Thus, our difficulties and dangers, or our trials, in our temporal 
and our religious capacity, as they proceed from the same causes, 
and have the same effect upon men's behaviour, are evidently aoar 
logons, and oi the same kind. 
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It may bo added that, as the difficulties and dangers of miscarry- 
ing in our religious state of trial are greatly increased, and, one is 
ready to think, in a manner wholly inade, by the ill behaviour of 
others, by a wix)ng education, wrong in a moral sense, sometimes 
positively vicious, by general bad example, by the dishonest artifices 
which are got into business of all kinds, and, in very many parts 
of the world, by religion's being corrupted into superstitions which 
indulge men in their vices; so, in like manner, the difficulties of 
conducting ourselves prudently in respect to our present interest, 
and our danger of being led aside from pursuing it, are greatly 
increased by a foolish education, and, after we come to mature age, 
by the extravagance and carelessness of others whom we have inter- 
course with, and by mistaken notions, very generally prevalent, 
and taken up from common opinion, concerning temporal happiness, 
and wherein it consists. And persons, by their own negligence and 
folly in their temporal affairs, no less than by a course of vice, bring 
themselves into new difficulties, and, by habits of indulgence, become 
less qualified to go through them ; and one irregularity after another 
embarrasses things to such a degree, that they know not whereabout 
they are, and often makes the path of conduct so intricate and per- 
plexed, that it is difficult to trace it out — difficult even to determine 
what is the prudent or the moral part. Thus, for instance, wrong 
behaviour in one stage of life, youth — wrong, I mean, considering 
ourselves only in our temporal capacity, without taking in religion— 
this, in several ways, increases the difficulties of 'right behaviour in 
nature age ; that is, puts us into a more disadvantageous state of trial 
in our temporal capacity. 

We are an inferior part of the creation of God. There are natural 
appearances of our being in a state of degradation. (Part II. chap, v.) 
And we certainly are in a condition which does not seem, by any 
means, the most advantageous we could imagine or desire, either in 
our natural or moral capacity, for securing either our present or 
future interest. However, this condition, low, and careful, and un- 
certain as it is, does not afford any just ground of complaint. For, as 
men may manage their temporal affairs with prudence, and so pass 
their days here on earth in tolerable ease and satisfaction, by a 
moderate degree of care, so likewise, with regard to religion, there 
is no more required than what they are well able to do, and what 
they must bo greatly wanting to themselves if they neglect. And 
for persons to have that put upon them which they are well able to 
go through, and no more, we naturally consider as an equitable tiling 
— supposing it done by proper authority. Nor have we any more 
reason to complain of it, with regard to the Author of Nature, than 
of his not having given us other advantages, belonging to otlicr 
orders of creatures. 

But the thing here insisted upon is, that the state of trial wliich 
religion teaches us we are in, is rendered credible, by its being 
throughout uniform, and of a piece with the general conduct of Pre- 
vidence towards us, in all other respects within the compass of our 
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knowledge.' Indeed, if mankind, considered in their natural capacity, 
as inhabitants of this world only, found themselves, from their birth 
to their death, in a settled state of security and happiness, without any 
solicitude or thought of their own, or if they were' in no danger of 
being brought into inconveniences and distress, by carelessness, or 
the folly of passion, through bad example, the treachery of others, or 
the deceitful appearances of things — were this our natural condition, 
then it might seem strange, and be some presumption against the 
truth of religion, that it represents our future and more general in- 
terest, as not secure of course, but as depending upon our behaviour, 
and requiring recollection and self-government to obtain it. For it 
might bo alleged, * What you say is our condition in one respect, 
is not, in anywise, of a sort with what we find, by experience, our 
condition is in another. Our whole present interest is secured to 
our hands, without any solicitude of ours ; and why should not our 
future interest, if we have any such, be so too V But since, on the 
contrary, thought and consideration, the voluntary denying ourselves 
many things which we desire, and a course of behaviour, far from 
being always agreeable to us, are absolutely necessary to our acting 
even a common decent, and common prudent part, so as to pass with 
any satisfaction through the present world, and be received upon any 
tolerable good terms in it, since this is the case, all presumption 
against self-denial and attention being it)ecessary to secure our 
higher interest is removed. Had we not experience, it might per- 
haps speciously be urged that it is improbable any kind of hazard 
and danger should be put upon us by an infinite Being ; when every- 
thing wliich is hazard and danger in our manner of conception, and 
will end in error, confusion, and misery, is now already certain in 
his foreknowledge. And, indeed, why anything of hazard and 
danger should be put upon such frail creatures as we are, may well 
be thought a difficulty in speculation, and cannot but be so till we 
know the whole, or, however, much more of the case. But still the 
constitution of nature is as it is. Our happiness and misery are 
trusted to our conduct, and made to depend upon it. Somewhat, and 
in many circumstances, a great deal too, is put upon us cither to do 
or to suffer, as we choose. And all the various miseries of life, 
which people bring upon themselves by negligence and folly, and 
might have avoided by proper care, are instances of this; which 
miseries are, beforehand, just as contingent and undetermined as 
their conduct, and left to be determined by it. 

These observations are an answer to the objections against the 
credibility of a state of trial, as implying temptations, and real 
danger of miscarrying, with regard to our general interest, under 
the moral government of God ; and they show that, if we are at all 
to be considered in such a capacity, and as having such an interest, 
the general analogy of Providence must lead us to apprehend our- 
selves in danger of miscarrying, in different degrees, as to this 
interest, by our neglecting to act the proper part beVoTi^w^ \ft m^ 
in that capacity'. For we have a present interest, un^et \Xv^ ^«s^\tl- 
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ment of Qod wliich we experience here upon earih ; and this interest, 
as it is not forced upon us, so neither is it offered to our acceptance, 
but to our acquisition — ^in such sort, as that we are in danger of miss- 
ing it, by means'of temptations to neglect, or act contrary to it, and, 
without attention and self-denial, must and do miss of it. It is then 
perfectly credible that this may be our case with respect to that 
chief and final good which religion proposes to us. 



CHAPTER V. 

OF ▲ STATE OF PROBATION, AS INTENDED FOB MORAL DISCIPLINE 

AND IMPROVEMENT. 

From the consideration of our being in a probation-state, of so 
mnch difficulty and hazard, naturally arises the question, how we 
came to be placed in it. But such a general inquiry as this would 
be found im^ved in insuperable difficulties. For, though some of 
these difficulties would be lessened by observing that all wickedness 
is voluntary, as is implied in its very notion, and that many of the 
miseries of life have apparent good effects ; yet when we consider 
other circumstances belonging to both, and what must be the conse- 
quence of the former in a Uife to come, it cannot but be acknowledged 
plain folly and presumption to pretend to give an account of the 
whole reasons of this matter — the whole reasons of our being allotted 
a condition out of which so much wickedness and misery, so circum- 
stanced, would in fact arise. Whether it be not beyond our faculties 
not only to find out, but even to understand, the whole account of 
this, or, though we should be supposed capable of understanding it, 
yet whether it would be of service or prejudice to us to be informed 
of it^ is impossible to say. But as our present condition can in no- 
wise be shown inconsistent with the perfect moral government of 
God, so religion teaches us we are placed in it that we might qualify 
ourselves, by the practice of virtue, for another state, which is to 
follow it. And this, though but a partial answer, a very partial one 
indeed, to the inquiry now mentioned, yet is a more satisfactory an- 
swer to another, which is of real, and of the utmost, importance to us 
to have answered— the inquiry, what is our business here? The 
known end, then, why we are placed in a state of so much affliction, 
hazard, and difficulty, is our improvement in virtue and piety, as the 
requisite qualification for a future state of security and happiness. 

Kow, the beginning of life, considered as an education for mature 
Sige in the present world, appears plainly, at first sight, analogous to 
this our trial for a future one — the former being in our temporal 
capacity what the latter is in our religious capacity. But some 
observations common to both of them, and a more distinct considera- 
tion of each, will more distinctly show the extent and force of the 
analogy between them, and the credibility, which arises from hence, 
as well as from the nature of the thing, that the present life wqa vor 
tended to be a state of discipline for a fatuxe one. 
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I. Every species of creatures is, we see, designed for a particular 
way of life, to which the nature, the capacities, temper, and qualifica- 
tions of each species are as necessary as their external circumstances. 
Both ccme into the notion of such state, or particular way of life, 
and are constituent parts of it. Change a man's capacities or charac- 
ter to the degree iu which it is conceivable they may be changed, 
and he would be altogether incapable of a human course of life, and 
human happiness; as incapable as if, his nature continuing un- 
changed, he were placed in a world where he had no sphere of 
action, nor any objects to answer his appetites, passions, and affec- 
tions of any sort. One thing is set over against another, as an 
ancient writer expresses it. Our nature corresponds to our external 
condition. Without this correspondence there woidd be no possi- 
bility of any such thing as human life and human happiness ; which 
life and happiness are, therefore, a restUt from our nature and condi- 
tion jointly — meaning by human life not living in the literal sense^ 
but the whole complex notion commonly understood b^^those words. 
So that, without determining what will be the employment and 
happiness, the particular life, of good men hereafter, there must be 
some determinate capacities, some necessary character and quali- 
fications, without which persons cannot but be utterly incapable of 
it, in like manner as there must be some without which men would 
be incapable of their present state of life. Now, 

II. The constitution of human creatures, and indeed of all crea- 
tures which come under our notice, is such, as that they are capable 
of naturally becoming qualified for states of life for which they were 
once wholly unqualified. In imagination we may indeed conceive of 
creatures as incapable of having any of their faculties naturally en- 
larged, or as being unable naturally to acquire any new qualifications ; 
but the faculties of every species known to us are made for enlarge- 
ment, for acquirements of experience and habits. We find ourselves, 
in particular, indued with capacities not only of perceiving ideas, 
and of knowledge or perceiving truth, but also of storing up our 
ideas and knowledge by memory. We are capable not only of act- 
ing, and of having different momentary impressions made upon us, 
but of getting a new facility in any kind of action, and of settled 
alterations in our temper or character. The power of the two last is 
the power of habits. But neither the perception of ideas, nor know- 
ledge of any sort, are habits, though absolutely necessary to the 
forming of them. However, apprehension, reason, memory, which 
are the capacities of acquiring knowledge, are greatly improved by 
exercise. Whether the word habit is applicable to all these improve- 
ments, and, in particular, how far the powers of memory and of habits 
may be powers of the same nature, I shall not inquire. But that per- 
ceptions come into our minds readily and of course, by means of their 
having been there before, seems a thing of the same sort as readiness 
in any particular kind of action, proceeding from being accustomed 
to it. And aptness to recollect practical observations of service in 

our conduct, is plainly habit in many cases. There are habits of 
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pcrceptiaD, and habits of action. An instance of the former is our 
constant, and even involuntary, readiness in correcting the impres- 
sions of our sight concerning magnitudes and distances, so as to sub- 
stitnte judgment in the room of sensation, imperceptibly to ourselves. 
And it seems as if all other associations of ideas, not naturally con- 
nected, might be called passive habits, as properly as our readiness 
in understanding languages upon sight, or hearing of words. And 
onr readiness in speaking and writing them is an instance of the 
latter, of active habits. For distinctness, we may consider habits as 
belonging to the body or the mind, and the latter will be explained 
by the former. Under the former are comprehended all bodily 
activities or motions, whether graceful or unbecoming, which are 
owing to use ; under the latter, general habits of life and conduct, 
such as those of obedience and submission to authority, or to any 
particular person — those of veracity, justice, and charity — those of 
attention, industry, self-government, envy, revenge. And habits of 
this latter kind seem produced by repeated acts as well as the former. 
And in like manner as habits belonging to the body are produced by 
external acts, so habits of the mind are produced by the exertion of 
inward practical principles ; that is, by carrying them into act or act- 
ing upon them — the principles of obedience, of veracity, justice, and 
charity. Nor can those habits be formed by any external course of 
action, otherwise than as it proceeds from these principles ; because 
it is only these inward principles exerted, which are strictly acts of 
obedience, of veracity, of justice, and of charity. So, likewise, habits 
of attention, industry, self-government, are, in the same manner, ac- 
quired by exercise, and habits of envy and revenge by indulgence, 
whether in outward act, or in thought and intention ; that is, inward 
act ; for such intention is an act. Resolutions also to do well are 
properly acts. And endeavouring to enforce upon our own minds a 
practical sense of virtue, or to beget in others that practical sense of 
it which a man really has himself, is a virtuous act. All these, there- 
fore, may and will contribute towards forming good habits. Eut 
going over the theory of virtue in one's thoughts, talking well, and 
drawing fine pictures of it, this is so far from necessarily or cer- 
tainly conducing to form a habit of it in him who thus employs Iiim- 
self, that it may harden the mind in a contrary course, and render 
it gradually more insensible ; that is, form a habit of insensibility to 
all moral considerations. For, from our very faculty of habits, pas- 
sive impressions, by being repeated, grow weaker. Thoughts, by 
often passing through the mind, are felt less sensibly; being ac- 
customed to danger begets intrepidity ; that is, lessens fear — to 
distress, lessens the passion of pity — to instances of others' mor- 
tality, lessens the sensible apprehension of our own. And from 
these two observations together — that practical habits are formed 
and strengthened by repeated acts, and that passive impressions 
grow weaker by being repeated upon us — it must follow that active 
habits may be gradually forming and strengthening, by a cqmt&q q( 
acting upon such and such motives and excilemeuVA) ^\v!^£X» ^Oa^jsa 
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motives and exciiements themselves are, hj proportional)le degrees^ 
.growing less senable ; that is, are continusdly less and less seEudblj 
felt, even as the active habits strengthen. And experience confirms 
ihis, for active principles, at the very time that they are less lively 
in perception than they were, are found to be, somehow, wrought 
more thoroughly into the temper and character, and become more 
effectual in influencing our practice. The three things just men- 
tioned may afford instances of it. Perception of danger is a natural 
■excitement of passive fear and active caution ; and, by being inured 
to danger, habits of the latter are gradually wrought, at &e same 
time that the former gradually lessens. Perception of distress in 
others is a natural excitement, passively to pity, and actively to 
relieve it ; but let a man set himself to attend to» inquire out, and 
relieve distressed persons, and he cannot but grow less and less 
sensibly affected with the various miseries of life, with which he 
must become acquainted ; when yet^ at the same time, benevolence^ 
considered not as a passion, but as a practical principle of action, 
will strengthen; and whilst he passively compassionates the dis- 
tressed less, he will acquire a greater aptitude actively to assist and 
befriend them. So also, at the same time that the daily instances 
of men's dying around us give us daily a less sensible passive feeling, 
or apprehension, of our own mortality, such instances greatly contri- 
bute to the strengthening a practical regard to it in serious men ; that 
is, to forming a habit of acting with a constant view to it. And this 
seems again feurther to show that passive impressions made upon our 
minds by admonition, experience, example, though they may have a 
remote efficacy, and a very great one, towards forming active habits, 
yet can have this efficacy no otherwise than by inducing us to sudi 
a course of action, and that it is, not being affected so and so, but 
acting, which forms those habits ; only it must be always remembered 
that real endeavours to enforce good impressions upon ourselves are 
A species of virtuous action. Kor do we know how far it is possible^ 
in the nature of things, that effects should be wrought in us at once 
equivalent to habits ; that is, what is wrought by use and exercise. 
However, the thing insisted upon is, not what may be i>08sible, but 
what is in fsuct the appointment of nature; which is, that active 
habits are to be formed by exercise. Their progress may be so 
gradual, as to be imperceptible in its steps; it may be hard to 
explain the faculty by which we are capable of habits, throughout 
its several parts, and to trace it up to its original, so as to distinguish 
it from all others in our mind ; and it seems as if contrary effects 
were to be ascribed to it. But the thing in general, that our nature 
is formed to yield, in some such manner as this, to use and exercise, 
is matter of certain experience. 

Thus, by accustoming ourselves to any course of action, we get an 
aptness to go on, a facUity, readiness, and often pleasure, in it. The 
inclinations which rendered us averse to it grow weaker ; the diffi- 
culties in it, not only the imaginary, but the real ones, lessen ; the 
reasons for it offer themselves of course to our thoughts upon all 
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eceamons ; and the least glimpse of them is sufficient to make us go 
<ni in a course of action to which we have been accustomed. And 
practical principles appear to grow stronger, absolutely in them- 
selyea, by exerdse, as well as relatively, with regard to contraiy 
principles^ which, by being accustomed to submit, do so habitually, 
and of course. And thus a new character, in seveiral respects, may 
be formed, and many habitudes of life, not given by nature^ but 
which nature directs us to acquire. 

m. Indeed we may be assured that we should never have had 
these capacities of improving, by experience, acquired knowledge and 
haluta, had they not been necessary, and intended to be made use of. 
And accordingly we find them so necessary, and so much intended, 
Utai without Uiem we should be utterly incapable of that which was 
the end for which we were made, considered in our temporal capacity 
only — the employments and satisfactions of our mature state of life. 

Natare does in nowise qualify us wholly, much less at once, for 
this mature state of life. Even maturity of understanding and bodily 
strength are not only arrived to gradually, but are also very much 
owing to the continued exercise of our powers of body and mind from 
in£Etticy. But if we suppose a person brought into the world with 
both these in maturity, as far as this is conceivable, he would plainly 
at first be as unqualified for the human life of mature age as an idiot. 
He would be in a manner distracted with astonishment, and appre- 
hension, and curiosity, and suspense ; nor can one guess how long it 
would be before he would be familiarised to himself and the objects 
abont him enough, even to set himself to anything. It may be ques- 
tioned, too, whe^er the natural information of his sight and hearing 
would be of any manner of use at all to him in acting, before ex- 
perience. And it seems that men would be strangely headstrong and 
self-wiUed, and disposed to exert themselves with an impetuosity 
which would render society insupportable, and the living in it im- 
practicable, were it not for some acquired moderation and self-go- 
vernment, some aptitude and readiness in restraining themselves, 
and ccmcealing their sense of things. Want of everything of this 
kind, which is learnt, would render a man as incapable of society as 
want of hinguage would, or as his natural ignorance of any of the 
particular employments of life would render him incapable of pro- 
viding himself with the common conveniences, or supplying the 
necessary wants of it. In these respects, and probably in many 
more, of which we have no particular notion, mankind is left, by 
nature, an unformed, unfinished creature, utterly deficient and un- 
qualified, before the acquirement of knowledge, experience, and 
habits, for that mature state of life which was the end of his creation, 
considering him as related only to this world. 

But, then, as nature has endued us with a power of supplpng those 
deficiencies by acquired knowledge, experience, and habits, so, like- 
wise, we are placed in a condition, in infancy, childhood, and youth, 
fitted for it — fitted for our acquiring those qualifications of «i\ ^^x\s^ 
which wa Btaad in need of in mature age. Hence, c^u^^^^sol^^x^tsl 
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their veiy birtbj are daily growing acquainted with the objects about 
them, with the scene in which they are placed, and to have a future 
part, and learning somewhat or other necessary to the performance 
of it. The subordinations to which they are accustomed in domestic 
life, teach them self-government in common behaviour abroad, and 
prepare them for subjection and obedience to civil authority. What 
passes before their eyes, and daily happens to them, gives them expe- 
rience, caution against treachery and deceit, together with number- 
less little rules of action and conduct which we could not live with- 
out, and which are learnt so insensibly, and so perfectly, as to be 
mistaken perhaps for instinct — though they are the effect of long 
experience and exercise, as much so as language, or knowledge in 
particular business, or the qualifications and behaviour belonging to 
the several ranks and professions. Thus, the beginning of our days 
is adapted to be, and is, a state of education in the theory and prac- 
tice of mature life. We are much assisted in it by example, instruc- 
tion, and the care of others ; but a great deal is left to ourselves to 
do. And of this, as part is done easily and of course, so part requires 
diligence and care, the voluntary foregoing many things which we 
desire, and setting ourselves to what we should have no inclination 
to, but for the necessity or expedience of it. For that labour and 
industry, which the station of so many absolutely requires, they 
would be greatly unqualified for in maturity, as those in other stations 
would be, for any other sorts of application, if both were not accus- 
tomed to them in their youth. And according as persons behave 
themselves, in the general education which all go through, and in 
the particular ones adapted to particular employments, their cha- 
racter is formed, and made appear; they recommend themselves 
more or less, and are capable of, and placed in, different stations in 
the society of mankind. 

The former part of life, then, is to be considered as an important 
opportunity which nature puts into our hands, and which, when lost^ 
is not to be recovered. And our being placed in a state of discipline 
throughout this life, for another world, is a providential disposition 
of things, exactly of the same kind as our being placed in a state of 
discipline during childhood, for mature age. Our condition, in both 
respects, is uniform and of a piece, and comprehended under one and 
the same general law of nature. 

And if we were not able at all to discern how or in what way the 
present life could be our preparation for another, this would be no 
objection against the credibility of its being so. For we do not dis- 
cern how food and sleep contribute to the growth of the body ; nor 
could have any thought that they would, before we had experience. 
Nor do children at all think, on the one hand, that the sports and 
exercises to which they are so much addicted contribute to their 
health and growth ; nor, on the other, of the necessity which there 
is for their being restrained in them : nor are they capable of under- 
standing the use of many parts of discipline, which nevertheless they 
must be made to go through, in order to qualify them for the busi- 
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ness of mature age. Were we not able, then, to discover in what 
respects the present life could form us for a future one, yet nothing 
would bo more supposable than that it might, in some respects or 
other, from the general analogy of Providence. And this, for ought 
I see, might reasonably be said, even though we should not take in 
the consideration of God's moral government over the world. But, 

lY. Take in this consideration, and consequently, that the character 
of virtue and piety is a necessary qualification for the future state, 
and then we may distinctly see how and in what respects the pre- 
sent life may be a preparation for it — since we want, and are capable 
of, improvement in t^iat character, by moral and religious halite, and 
ike present life is fit to be a state of discipline J or such improvement; in 
like maimer as we have already observed how, and in what respects, 
in&ncy, childhood, and youth, are a necessary preparation, and a 
natural state of discipline, for mature age. 

Nothing which we at present see would lead us to the thought of 
a solitary inactive state hereafter ; but if we judge at all from the 
analogy of nature, we must suppose, according to the Scripture ac- 
count of it, that it will be a community. And tljere is no shadow of 
anytliing unreasonable in conceiving, though there be no analogy for 
it^ that this community will be, as the Scripture represents it, under 
the more immediate, or, if such an expression may be used, the more 
sensible, government of God. Nor is our ignorance what will be the 
employments of tliis happy community, nor our consequent ignorance 
what particular scope or occasion there will be for the exercise of 
veracity, justice, and charity amongst the members of it with regard 
to each other, any proof that there will be no sphere of exercise for 
tliose virtues. Much less, if that were possible, is our ignorance any 
proof that there will be no occasion for that frame of mind, or cha- 
racter, which is formed by the daily practice of those particular 
virtues here, and which is a result from it. This, at least, must be 
owned in general, that, as the government established in the universe 
is moral, the character of virtue and piety must, in some way or 
other, bo the condition of our happiness, or the qualification for it. 

Now, from what is above observed concerning our natural power 
of habits, it is easy to see that we are capalle of moral improvement 
by discipline. And how greatly we want it, need not be proved to auy 
one who is acquainted with the great wickedness of mankind, or even 
with those imperfections which the best are conscious of. But it is 
not perhaps distinctly attended to by every one, that the occasion 
which human creatures have for discipline, to improve in them this 
character of virtue and piety, is to be traced up higher than to excess 
in the passions, by indulgence and habits of vice. Mankind, and per- 
haps all finite creatures, from the very constitution of their nature, 
before habits of virtue, are deficient, and in danger of deviating from 
what is right, and therefore stand in need of virtuous habits, for a 
security against this danger. For, together with the general prin- 
ciple of moral understanding, we have in our inward frame vaiiovva 
affections towards particular external objcctB. ^Xyqaq \&^fiMvv^'u& ^^ 
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naturally, and of right, subject to the government of the moral 
principle, bs to the occasions upon which they may be gratified — as 
to the times, degrees, and manner in which the objects of them may 
be pursued ; but then the principle of virtue can neither excite 
them, nor prevent their being excited. On the contrary, they are 
naturally felt, when the objects of them are present to the mind, 
not only before all consideration whether they can be obtained by 
lawful means, but after it is found they cannot. For the natural 
objects of affection continue so — ^the necessaries, conveniences, and 
pleasures of life, remain naturally desirable, though they cannot be 
obtained innocently ; nay, though they cannot possibly be obtained 
at all. And when the objects of any affection whatever cannot be 
obtained without unlawful means, but may be obtained by them, such 
affection, though its being excited, and its continuing some tiitne in 
the mind, be it as innocent as it is natural and necessary, yet cannot 
but be conceived to have a tendency to incline persons to venture 
upon such unlawful means, and therefore must be conceived as put- 
ting them in some danger of it. Now, what is the general security 
against this danger, against their actually deviating from right ! As 
the danger is, so also must the security be, from within — from the 
practical principle of virtue.* And the strengthening or improving 
this principle considered as practical, or as a principle of action, will 
lessen the danger, or increase the security against it. And this moral 
principle is capable of improvement, by proper discipline and exer- 
cise — ^by recollecting the practical impressions which example and 
experience have made upon us ; and instead of following humour and 
mere inclination, by continually attending to the equity and right 
of the case, in whatever we are engaged, be it in greater or less 
matters, and accustoming ourselves always to act upon it, as being 
itself the just and natural motive of action : and as this moral course 
of behaviour must necessarily, under divine government, be our 
final interest. Thus the principle of virtue, improved into a habit, of 
which improvement toe are thus capMe, wiU plainly be, in proportion 
to the strength of it, a security against Uie danger which finite cretxtures 
are in, from the very nature of propension, or particular affections. 
This way of putting the matter supposes particular affections to 
remain in a future state, which it is scarce possible to avoid sup- 

* It may be thought that a sense of interest would as effectually restrain creatures 
from doing wrong. But if, by a sense ofinterestt is meant a speculative conviction or 
belief that such and such indulgence would occasion them greater imeasiness, upon 
the whole, than satisfaction, it is contrary to present experience to say that this sense 
of interest is sufficient to restrain them from thus indulging themselves. And if, 
by a sense of interest^ is meant a practical r^ard to what is, upon the whole, our 
happiness, this is not only coincident with the principle of virtue, or moral recti- 
tude, but is a part of the idea itsell And it is evident this reasonable self-love 
wants to be improved, as really as any principle in our nature. For we daily see 
it overmatched not only by the more boisterous passions, but by curiosity, shame» 
love of imitation, by anything, even indolence— especially if the interest, the tem- 
poral interest, suppose, which is the end of such self- love, be at a distance. So 
greatly are profligate men mistaken when they affirm they are wholly governed by 
Interestedness and self-love ; and so little cause is there for moralists to disclaim this 
principle. Bee page 67, 
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posing. And if Uiey do, we clearly see that acquired habits of virtue 
and self-govemm^it may be necessary for the regulation of them. 
However, though we were not distinctly to take in this supposition, 
but to speak only in general, the thing really comes to the same. For 
habits of virtue, thus acquired by discipline, are improvement in 
virtue, and improvement in virtue must be advancement in happi- 
ness, if the government of the universe be moral. 

From these things we may observe — and it will farther show this 
our natural and original need of being improved by discipline — how 
it comes to x>ass that creatures, made upright, fall, and that those who 
preserve their uprightness, by so doing, raise themselves to a more 
secure state of virtue. To say that the former is accounted for by 
the nature of liberty, is to say no more than that an event's actually 
happening is accounted for by a mere possibility of its happening. 
But it seems distinctly conceivable from the very nature of particular 
affections or propensions. For, suppose creatures intended for such 
a particular state of life, for which such propensions were necessary; 
suppose them endued with such propensions, together with moral 
understanding, as well including a practical sense of virtue as a spe- 
culative perception of it, and that all these several principles, both 
natural and moral, forming an inward constitution of mind, were in 
the most exact proportion possible — ^that is, in a proportion the most 
exactly adapted to their intended state of life — such creatures would 
be maide upright, or finitely perfect. Now, particular propensions, 
from their very nature, must be felt, the objects of them being pre- 
sent^ Uiough they cannot be gratified at all, or not with the allow- 
ance of the morad principle ; but if they can be gratified without its 
allowance, or by contradicting it, then they must be conceived to have 
some tendency — in how low a degree soever, yet some tendency — 
to induce persons to such forbidden gratification. This tendency, in 
some one particular propension, may be increased, by the greater 
frequency of occasions naturally exciting it, than of occasions exciting 
others. The least voluntary indulgence in forbidden circumstances, ■ 
though but in thought, will increase this wrong tendency, and may 
increase it farther, tUl, peculiar conjunctures perhaps conspiring, it 
becomes effect, and danger of deviating from right, ends in actual 
deviation from it — a danger necessarily arising from the very nature 
of propension, and which therefore could not have been prevented, 
though it might have been escaped, or got innocently through. The 
case would be, as if we were to suppose a straight path marked out 
for a person, in which such a degree of attention would keep him 
steady ; but if he would not attend in this degree, any one of a thou- 
sand objects catching his eye might lead him out of it. Now it is 
impossible to say how much even the first full overt act of irregu- 
larity might disorder the inward constitution, unsettle the adjust- 
ments, and alter the proportions which formed it, and in which the 
uprightness of its make consisted ; but repetition of irregularities 
would produce habits — and thus the constitution would b^ «^Q\\fiA> 
and creatoress made upright, become corrupt an.^ do^^x^^s^^ m^^\s 
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settled character, proportionably to their repeated irregularitiefi in 
occasional acts. But, on the contrary, these creatures might have 
improved and raised themselves to a iiigher and more 8ecui*e state of 
virtue by the contrary behaviour — by steadily following the moral 
principle, supposed to be one part of their nature, and thus witli- 
standing that unavoidable danger of defection which necessarily 
arose from propension, the other pai't of it. For, by tlius preserving 
their integrity for some time, their danger would lessen, since pro- 
pensions, by being inured to submit, would do it more easily and of 
course ; and theii* security against this lessening danger would in- 
crease, since the moral principle would gain additional strength by 
exorcise — both wluch tilings arc implied in the notion of virtuous 
habits. Thus, then, vicious indulgence is not only criminal in itself^ 
but also depraves the inward constitution and cliaracter. And vir- 
tuous self-government is not only right in itself, but also improves 
the inward constitution or character ; and may improve it to such a 
degree, that though we should suppose it impossible for particular 
afi'ections to be absolutely coincident with the moral principle — and 
consequently should allow tliat such creatures as have been above 
supposed would for ever remain defectible — yet their danger of 
■actually deviating from right may be almost inlinitely lessened, and 
they fully fortified against what remains of it, if that may be called 
danger against which there is an adequate effectual security. But 
still this their higher perfection may continue to consist in habits of 
virtue formed in a state of discipline, and this their more complete 
security remain to proceed from them. And thus it is plainly con- 
ceivable that creatures without blemish, as they came out of the 
hands of God, may be in danger of going wrong, and so may stand in 
need of the security of vu'tuous habits, additional to the moral prin- 
ciple wrought into their natures by him. That which is the ground of 
their danger, or their want of security, may be considered as a defi- 
ciency in them, to which virtuous habits ai-e the natural supply. And 
as they are naturally capable of being raised and improved by disci- 
pline, it may be a thing fit and requisite that they should be placed in 
circumstances with an eye to it — in circmnstances peculiarly fitted to 
be to them a state of discipline for their improvement in virtue. 

But how much more strongly must this hold with respect to those 
who have corrupted their natures, are fallen from their original rec- 
titude, and whose passions are become excessive by repeated viola- 
tions of their inward constitution i Upright creatures may want to 
be improved : depraved creatures want to be renewed. Education 
and discipline, which may be in all degrees and sorts of gentleness 
and of severity, is expedient for those, but must be absolutely neces- 
sai-y for these. For these, discipline, of the severer sort too, and in 
the higher degrees of it, must be necessary, in order to wear out 
vicious habits, to recover their primitive strength of self-government, 
which indulgence must have weakened ; to repair, as well as raise 
into a habit, the moral principle, in order to their arriving at a 
secure state of virtuous liappiuess. 
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Now whoever will consider the thing, may clearly see that the 
present world is peculiarly fit to be a state of discipline for this pur- 
pose, to such afi will set themselves to mend and improve. For the 
Tarious temptations with which we are surrounded ; our experience 
of the deceits of wickedness, having been in many instances led 
wrong ourselves ; the great viciousness of the world ; the infinite 
disorders consequent upon it ; our being made acquainted with pain 
and sorrow, either from our own feeling of it, or from the sight of it 
in others — these things, though some of them may indeed produce 
wrong effects upon our minds, yet, when duly reflected upon, have, 
all of them, a direct tendency to bring us to a settled moderation 
and reasonableness of temper; the contrary both to thoughtless 
levity, and also to that unrestrained self-will, and violent bent to 
follow present inclination, which may be observed in undisciplined 
minds. Such experience, as the present state affords, of the frailty 
of our nature ; of the boundless extravagance of ungoverned pas- 
sion; of the power which an infinite Being has over us, by the 
various capacities of misery which he has given us — in short, that 
kind and degree of experience which the present state affords us, 
that the constitution of nature is such as to admit tlie possibility, the 
danger, and the actual event, of creatures losing their innocence and 
happiness, and becoming vicious and wretched — ^hath a tendency to 
give us a practical sense of things very different from a mere specu- 
lative knowledge that we are liable to vice, and capable of misery. 
And who knows whether the security of creatures in the highest 
and most settled state of perfection may not, in part, arise from their 
having had such a sense of things as this formed and habitually 
fixed within them in some state of probation ? And, passing through 
the present world with that moral attention which is necessary to the 
acting a right part in it, may leave everlasting impressions of this 
sort upon our minds. But to be a little more distinct : allurements 
to what is wrong ; difficulties in the discharge of our duty ; our not 
being able to act a uniform right part without some thought and 
care ; and the opportunities which we have, or imagine we have, of 
avoiding what we dislike, or obtaining what we desire, by unlawful 
means, when we either cannot do it at all, or at least not so easily, by 
lawful ones — these things, that is, the snares and temptations of vice, 
are what render the present world peculiarly fit to be a state of dis- 
cipline to those who will preserve their integrity ; because they ren- 
der being upon our guard, resolution, and the denial of our passions, 
necessary in order to that end. And the exercise of such particular 
recollection, intention of mind, and self-government, in the practice 
of virtue, has, from the make of our nature, a peculiar tendency to 
form habits of virtue, as implying not only a real, but also a more 
continued, and a more intense, exercise of the virtuous principle, or 
a more constant and a stronger effort of virtue exerted into act. 
Thus, suppose a person to know himself to be in particular danger, 
for some time, of doing anything wrong, which yet he fully resolves 
not to do, continued recollection, and keeping \i^ii \ia& ^j5>x^) \s\. 

P 
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order to make good his resolutioD, is a contintied exerting of that act 
of virtue in a high degree, which need have been, and perhaps would 
have been, only instantaneous and weaJc, had the temptation been so. 
It is indeed ridiculous to assert that self-denial is essential to virtue 
and piety; but it would have been nearer the truth, though not 
strictly the truth itself, to have said that it is essential to disdpline 
and improvement. For, though actions materially virtuous, which 
have no sort of difficulty, but are perfectly agreeable to our partis 
cular inclinations, may possibly be done only from these particular 
inclinations, and so may not be any exercise of the principle of 
virtue — ^that is, not be virtuous actions at all — yet, on the contraiy, 
they may be an exercise of that principle ; and when they are, they 
have a tendency to form and fix the habit of virtue. But when the 
exercise of the virtuous principle is more continued, oftener repeated, 
and more intense, as it must be in circumstances of danger, tempta> 
tion, and difficulty, of any kind, and in any degree, this tendency is 
increased proportionably, and a more confirmed habit is the con- 
sequence. 

This undoubtedly holds to a certain length ; but how far it may 
hold I know not. Neither our intellectual powers nor our bodily 
strength can be improved beyond such a degree ; and both may be 
overwrought. Possibly there may be somewhat analogous to this 
with respect to the moral character, which is scarce worth consi- 
dering. And I mention it only lest it should come into some person's 
thoughts, not as an exception to the foregoing observations, which 
perhaps it is, but as a confutation of them, which it is not. And 
there may be several other exceptions. Observations of this kind 
cannot be supposed to hold minutely and in every case : it is enough 
that they hold in general. And these plainly hold so far, as that 
from them may be seen distinctly, which is all that is intended by 
them, that tJte present world is peculiarly fit to he a state of discipline 
for our improvement in virtue and piety, in the same sense as some 
sciences, by requiring and engaging the attention — ^not to be sure of 
such persons as will not, but of such as will set themselves to them — 
are fit to form the mind to habits of attention. 

Indeed the present state is so far from proving, in event, a dis- 
cipline of virtue to the generality of men, that, on the contrary, they 
seem to make it a discipline of vice. And the viciousness o£ the 
world is, in different ways, the great temptation which renders it a 
state of virtuous discipline, in the degree it is to good men. The 
whole end, and the whole occasion, of mankind's being placed in 
such a state as the present, is not pretended to be accounted for. 
That which appears amidst the general corruption is, that there are 
some persons who, having within them the principle of amendment 
and recovery, attend to and follow the notices of virtue and religion^ 
be they more clear or more obscure, which are afforded them ; and 
that the present world is not only an exercise of virtue in these pei^ 
sons, but an exercise of it in ways and degrees peculiarly apt to im- 
prore it — apt to hnproye it, in some respects, even beyond what 
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would be, by the exercise of it required in a perfectly virtuous 
society, or in a society of equally imperfect virtue with themselves. 
But that the present world does not actually become a state of moral 
discipline to many, even to the generality — that is, that they do not 
improve or grow better in it — cannot be urged as a proof that it was 
not intended for moral discipline, by any who at all observe the 
analogy of nature. For of the numerous seeds of vegetables and 
bodies of ftnimn-lB which are adapted and put in the way, to improve 
to such a point or state of natural maturity and perfection, we do 
not see perhaps that one in a million actually does. Far the greatest 
part of ^em decay before they are improved to it, and appear to be 
absolutely destroyed. Tet no one who does not deny all &ial causes, 
will deny that those seeds and bodies which do attain to that point 
of maturity and perfection, answer the end for which they were really 
designed by nature, and therefore that nature designed them for such 
perfection. And I cannot forbear adding, though it is not to the pre- 
sent purpose, that the appearance of such an amazing wa^te in nature, 
with respect to these seeds and bodies, by foreign causes, is to us as 
onacconntable a9, what is much more terrible, the present and future 
ruin of so many moral agents by themselves, that is, by vice. 

Against this whole notion of moral discipline it may be objected 
in another way, that so far as a. course of behaviour materially vir- 
tuous ]^noceeds from hope and fear, so far it is only a discipline and 
etmigit|toing of self-love. But doing what Gbd commands, because 
he commands it, is obedience, though it proceeds from hope or fear. 
And a course of such obedience will form habits of it; and a constaut 
regard to veracity, justice, and charity, may form distinct habits of 
these particular imrtues, and will certainly form habits of self-govern- 
ment^ and of denying our inclinations, whenever veracity, justice, or 
charity requires it. JN'or is there any foundation for this great nicety, 
with which some affect to distinguish in this case, in order to depre- 
ciate all religion proceeding from hope or fear. For veracity, justice, 
and charity, regard to Gbd's authority, and to our own chief interest^ 
are not only all three coincident, but each of them is, in itsell^ a just 
and natural motive or principle of action. And he who begins a good 
life from any one of them, and perseveres in it^ as he is already in 
some degree, so he cannot fail of becoming more and more, of that 
character which is correspondent to the constitution of nature as 
moraly and to the relation which Qod stands in to us as moral 
governor of it; nor, consequently, can he fail of obtaioing that 
hai^[Hness which this constitution and relation necessarily suppose 
connected with that character. 

These several observations concerning the active principle of vir- 
tae and obedience to God's commands are applicable to passive sub- 
misBion or resignation to his will, which is another essential part of 
a rig^t character, connected with the former, and very much in our 
power to form ourselves to. It may be imagined that nothing but 
afflictions can give occasion for or require this virtue, tbaitYt c»siVA?q^ 
iio respect to, nor he anyway necessary to qoa!^ Iqt^ «» ^\»K/^ ^"i- 
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perfect happiness ; but it is not experience which can make us think 
thus. Prosperity itself, whilst anything supposed desirable is not 
ours, begets extravagant and unbounded thoughts. Imagination is 
altogether as much a source of discontent as anything in our ex- 
ternal condition. It is indeed true that there can be no scope for 
patience when sorrow shall be no more, but there may be need of 
a temper of mind which shall have been formed by patience. For, 
though self-love, considered merely as an active principle leading us 
to pursue our chief interest, cannot but be uniformly coincident with 
the principle of obedience to God's commands, our interest being 
righUy understood, because this obedience, and the pursuit of our own 
chief interest, must be, in every case, one and the same thing ; yet 
it may be questioned whether self-love, considered merely as the 
desire of our own interest or happiness, can, from its nature, be thus 
absolutely and uniformly coincident with the will of God, any more 
than particular affections can (page 69, &c.) — coincident in such sort, 
as not to be liable to be excited upon occasions and in degrees inir 
possible to be gratified, consistently with the constitution of things 
or the divine appointments. So that kabits of resignation may, upon 
this account, be requisite for all creatures — habits, I say, which 
signify what is formed by use. However, in general it is obvious 
that both self-love and particular affections in human creatures, con- 
sidered only as passive feelings, distort and rend the mind, and 
therefore stand in need of disciplhie. Now denial of those particular 
affections in a course of active virtue and obedience to God's wiU, 
has a tendency to moderate them, and seems also to have a tendency 
to habituate the mind to be easy, and satisfied with that degree of 
happiness which is allotted us ; that is, to moderate self-love. But the 
proper discipline for resignation is affliction. For a right behaviour 
under that trial, recollecting ourselves so as to consider it, in the view 
in which religion teaches us to consider it, as from the hand of God 
— receiving it as what he appoints, or thinks proper to permit, in his 
world, and under his government— this will habituate the mind to a 
dutiful submission. And such submission, together with the active 
principle of obedience, make up the temper and character in us, 
which answers to his sovereignty, and which absolutely belongs to 
the condition of our being, as dependent creatures. Nor can it bo 
said that this is only breaking the mind to a submission to mere 
power, for mere power may be accidental, and precarious, and 
usurped ; but it is forming within ourselves the temper of resig- 
nation to his rightful authority, who is, by nature, supreme over all. 
Upon the whole, such a character, and such qualifications, are 
necessary for a mature state of life in the present world, as nature 
alone does in nowise bestow, but has put it upon us, in gi*eat part, to 
acquire, in our progress from one stage of life to another, from child- 
hood to mature age — put it upon us to acquire them, by giving us 
capacities of doing it, and by placing us, in the beginning of life, in 
a condition fit for it. And this is a general analogy to our condition 
In the present world, as in a state of monl diaci^lme for another. I( 
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is in vain, then, to object against the credibility of the present life's 
being intended for tlus purpose, that all the trouble and the danger, 
unavoidably accompanying such discipline, might have been saved us, 
by our being made at once the creatures and the characters which we 
were to be. For we experience that wJiat we were to be was to be the 
effect of wJuU we would do; and that the general conduct of nature 
is, not to save us trouble or danger, but to make us capable of going 
through them, and to put it upon us to do so. Acquirements of our 
own, experience, and habits, are the natural supply to our defi- 
ciencies, and security against our dangers; since it is as plainly 
natural to set ourselves to acquire the qualifications, as the external 
things which we stand in need of. In particular, it is as plainly a 
general law of nature that we should, with regard to our temporal 
interest, form and cultivate practical principles within us by atten- 
tion, use, and discipline, as anything whatever is a natural law, 
chiefly in the beginning of life, but also throughout the whole course 
of it. And the alternative is left to our choice — either to improve 
ourselves, and better our condition, or, in default of such improve- 
ment, to remain deficient and wretched. It is therefore perfectly 
credible, from the analogy of nature, that the same may be our case, 
with respect to the happiness of a future state, and the qualifica- 
tions necessary for it. 

There is a third thing which may seem implied in the present 
world's being a state of probation — that it is a theatre of action, for 
the manifestation of persons! characters with respect to a future one — 
not, to be sure, to an all-knowing Being, but to his creation, or part 
of it. This may perhaps be only a consequence of our being in a 
state of probation in the other senses. However, it is not impossible 
that men's showing and making manifest what is in their heart, what 
their real character is, may have respect to a future life, in ways and 
manners which we are not acquainted with; particularly it may be 
a means — for the Author of Nature does not appear to do anything 
without means — of their being disposed of suitably to their charac- 
ters, and of its being known to the creation, by way of example, 
that they are thus disposed of. But not to enter upon any conjec- 
tural account of this, one may just mention that the manifestation 
of persons' characters contributes very much, in various ways, to the 
carrying <m a great part of that general course of nature respecting 
mankind which comes under our observation at present. I shall only 
add, that probation in both these senses, as well as in that treated of 
in tlie foregoing chapter, is implied in moral government ; since by 
persons^ behaviour under it, their characters cannot but be mani- 
fested, and, if they behave well, improved. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE OPINION OF NECESSITY, CONSIDERED AS INFLUENCING 

PRACTICE. 

Throughout the foregoing treatise it appears that the condition of 
mankind, considered as inhabitants of this world only, and under the 
government of Ood, which we experience, is greatly analogous to our 
condition as designed for another world, or under that farther governr 
ment which religion teaches us. If, therefore, any assert, as a fotalist 
must, that the opinion of universal necessity is reconcilable with the 
former, there immediately arises a question, in the way of analogy, 
whether he must not also own it to be reconcilable with the latter — 
that is, with the system of religion itself and the proof of it! The 
reader, then, wiU observe that the question now before us is not 
absolute — Whether the opinion of fate be reconcilable with reli- 
gion ? but hypothetical — ^Whether, upon supposition of its being re- 
concilable with the constitution of nature, it be not reconcilable with 
religion also ; or what pretence a fatalist — ^not other persons, but a 
fatfdist — ^has to conclude, from his opinion, that there can be no such 
thing as religion? And as the puzzle and obscurity, which must 
unavoidably arise from arguing upon so absurd a supposition as that 
of universal necessity, will, I fear, easily be seen, it will, I hope^ as 
easily be excused. 

But since it has been all along taken for granted, as a thing proved, 
that there is an intelligent Author of Nature, or natural governor of 
the world — and since an objection may be made against the proof of 
this, from the opinion of universal necessity, as it may be supposed 
that such necessity will itself account for the origin and preserva- 
tion of all things— it is requisite that this objection be distinctly 
answered ; or that it be shown that a fatality, supposed consistent 
with what we certainly experience, does not destroy the proof of an 
intelligent Author and Governor of Nature, before we proceed to 
consider whether it destroys the proof of a moral GU)vemor of it, or 
of our being in a state of religion. 

Now, when it is said by a fatalist that the whole constitution of 

nature, and the actions of men, that everything, and every mode and 

circumstance of everything, is necessary, and could not possibly have 

been otherwise, it is to be observed that this necessity does not ex- 

clude deliberation, choice, preference, and sycUng from certain prin- 
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eiples, and to certain ends ; because all this is matter of undoubted 
experience, acknowledged by all, and what every man may every 
moment be conscious of. And from hence it follows that necessity, 
alone and of itself, is i^ no sort an account of the constitution of 
nature, and how things come to be and to continue as they are, but 
only an account of tins circwmstance relating to their origin and con- 
tinuance, that they could not have been otherwise than they are 
and have been. The assertion, that everything is by necessity of 
nature, is not an answer to the question — ^Whether the world came 
into being as it is, by an intelligent agent forming it thus or not ? 
but to quite another question — ^Whether it came into being as it is, 
in that way and manner which we call necessarily ^ or in that way 
and manner which we G2ii\fredy ? For, suppose farther, that one, who 
was a fsitalist, and one, who kept to his natural sense of things, and 
believed himself a free agent, were disputing together, and vindicat- 
ing their respective opinions, and they should happen to instance a 
house, they would agree that it was built by an architect. Their diffe- 
rence concerning necessity and freedom would occasion no difference 
of judgment concerning this, but only concerning another matter, 
whether the architect built it necessanly or freely. Suppose, then, 
ihey should proceed to inquire concerning the constitution of na- 
ture; in a ha way of speaking, one of them might say it was by 
necessity, and the other by freedom; but, if they had any meaning 
to their words, as the latter must mean a free agent, so the former 
must at length be reduced to mean an agent, whether he would say 
one oar more, acting by necessity; for abstract notions can do no- 
tiiing. Indeed we ascribe to GU)d a necessary existence, uncaused by 
any agent ; for we find within ourselves the idea of infinity — that is, 
immensity and eternity, impossible, even in imagination, to be re- 
moved out of being. We seem to discern intuitively that there 
must, and cannot but be, somewhat external to ourselves answering 
this idea, or the archetype of it. And from hence (for this abstract, 
as much as any other, implies a concrete) we conclude that there is, 
and cannot but be, an infinite and immense eternal Being existing, 
prior to all design contributing to his existence, and exclusive of it. 
And, from the scantiness of language, a manner of spealdng has been 
introduced, that necessity is the foundation, the reason, the account 
of the existence of God. But it is not alleged, nor can it be at all 
intended, that everything exists as it does, by this kind of necessity — 
A necessity antecedent in nature to desigfi ; it cannot, I say, be 
meant that everything exists as it does by this kind of necessity, 
npon several accounts, and particularly, because it is admitted that 
design, in the actions of men, contributes to many alterations in na- 
ture ; for if any deny this, I shall not pretend to reason with them. 
From these things it follows :— first, that when a fatalist asserts 
that everything is by necessity, he must mean, by an agent acting neces- 
sarily — ^he must, I say, mean this, for I am very sensible he would 
not choose to mean it : and, secondly, that the necessity by which 
BQch ao agent is supposed to act, does not exclude m\A\^<sGL<^ vs^^ 
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design. So that were the Sjrstem of fatality adinitted, it woald just 
as much account for the formation of the world as for the structure 
of a house, and no more. Necessity as much requires and supposes a 
necessary agent, as freedom requires and supposes a free agent, to be 
the former of the world. And the appearances of design and of final 
causes in the constitution of nature, as really prove this acting agent 
to be an intelligent designer^ or to act from choice, upon the scheme 
of necessity, supposed possible, as upon that of freedom. 

It appearing thus that the notion of necessity docs not destroy the 
proof that there is an intelligent Author of Nature, and natural 
governor of the world, the present question, which the analogy 
before mentioned suggests, and which I think it will answer, is this r 
Whether the opinion of necessity, supposed consistent with possibi- 
lity, with the constitution of the world, and the natural government 
which we experience exercised over it, destroys all reasonable 
ground of belief that we are in a state of religion, or whether that 
opinion be reconcilable with religion, with the system and the proof 
of it? 

Suppose, then, a fatalist to educate any one, from his youth up, 
in his own principles ; that the child should reason upon them, and 
conclude, that since he cannot possibly behave otherwise than he 
does, he is not a subject of blame or commendation, nor can deserve 
to be rewarded or punished: imagine him to eradicate the very 
perceptions of blame and commendation out of his mind, by means 
of this systetn; to form his temper and character, and behaviour 
to it ; and from it to judge of the treatment he was to expect, say, 
from reasonable men, upon his first coming abroad into the world, 
as the fatalist judges from this system what he is to expect from 
the Author of Nature, and with regard to a future state. I cannot 
forbear stopping here to ask whether any one of common sense 
would think fit that a child should be put upon these speculations, 
and be left to apply them to practice ? And a man has little pre- 
tence to reason who is not sensible that we are all children in specu- 
lations of this kind. However, the child would doubtless be highly 
delighted to find himself freed from the restraints of fear and shame 
with which his playfellows were fettered and embarrassed, and 
highly conceited in his superior knowledge, so far beyond his years. 
But conceit and vanity would be the least bad part of the influence 
which these principles must have, when thus reasoned and acted 
upon, during the course of his education. He must either be allowed 
to go on and be the plague of all about him, and himself too, even 
to his own destruction ; or else correction must be continually made 
use of to supply the want of those natural perceptions of blame and 
commendation which we have supposed to be removed, and to give 
him a practical impression of what he had reasoned himself out of 
the belief of, that he was, in fact, an accountable child, and to be 
punished for doing what he was forbid. It is therefore in reality 
impossible but tnat the correction which he must meet with in the 
course of bis education^ must convince him that, if the scheme he 
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was instructed in were not false, yet that he reasoned inconclusively 
upon it, and somehow or other misapplied it to practice and common 
life, as what a fatalist experiences of the conduct of Providence at 
present, ought, in all reason, to convince him that this scheme is 
misapplied, when applied to the subject of religion (page 93, &c.) But^ 
supposing the child's temper could remain still formed to the system, 
and his expectation of the treatment he was to have in the world be 
regulated by it, so as to expect that no reasonable man would blamo 
or punish him for anything which he should do, because he could not 
help doing it; upon this supposition it is manifest he would, upon 
his coming abroad into the world, be insupportable to society, and 
the treatment which he would receive from it would render it so to 
him, and he could not fail of doing somewhat, very soon, for which 
he would be delivered over into the hands of civil justice. And 
thus, in the end, he would be convinced of the obligations he was 
under to his wise instructor. Or suppose this scheme of fatality in 
any other way applied to practice, such practical application of it 
will be found equally absurd, equally fallacious, in a practical sense ; 
for instance, that if a man be destined to live such. a time, he shall 
live to it, though he take no care of his own preservation, or if he 
be destined to die before that time, no care can prevent it — there- 
fore all. care about preserving one's life is to be neglected ; which is 
the fallacy instanced in by the ancients. But now, on the contrary, 
none of these practical absurdities can be drawn, from reasoning 
upon the supposition that we are free, but all such reasoniDg, with 
regard to the conmion affairs of life, is justified by experience. And, 
therOfore, though it were adntitted that this opinion of necessity 
were speculatively true, yet witli regard to practice, it is as if it 
were fklse, so. far as our experience reaches; that is, to the whole of 
our present life. For the constitution of the present world, and the 
condition in which we are actually placed, is as if we were free. 
And it may perhaps justly be concluded that, since the whole pro- 
cess . of action, tlu'ough every step of it, suspense, deliberation, 
inclining one way, determining, and at lost doing as we determine, 
is as if we w.ere free, therefore we are so. But the thing here 
insisted upon is, that, under the present natural government of the 
world, we find we are treated and dealt with as if we were free, 
prior to all consideration whether we are or not. Were this opinion, 
therefore, of necessity admitted to be ever so true, yet such is in fact 
our condition and the natural course of things, that, whenever we 
i^ply it to life and practice, this application of it always misleads 
us, and cannot but mislead us, in a most dreadful manner, with 
r^ard to our present interest. And how can people think them- 
selves so very secure then, that the same application of the same 
opinion may not mislead them also in some analogous manner, with 
respect to a future, a more general, and more important interest ? 
Fo^ religion being a practical subject, and the analogy of nature 
showing us that we have not faculties to apply this opinion, were it a 
true one, to practical subjects^ whenever we do apply \\> \A^<&^\iX>'v^^^» 
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of religion, and thence conclude that we are free firom its obligatiiHii^ 
it is plain this conclusion cannot be depended iq>on. There will still 
remain just reason to think, whatever appearances are, that we de- 
ceive ourselves, in somewhat of a like manner as when people &ncy 
they can draw contradictory conclusions from the idea of infinity. 

From these things together, the attentive reader will see it follows 
that i^ upon supposition of freedom, the evidence of religion be 
conclusive, it remains so, upon supposition of necessity, because the 
notion of necessity is not applicable to practical subjects — ^that ia, 
with respect to them, is as if it were not true. Nor does this contain 
any reflection upon reason, but only upon what is unreasonable. 
For to pretend to act upon reason, in opposition to practical prin- 
ciples, which the Author of our nature gave us to act upon, and to 
pretend to apply our reason to subjects with regard to which our 
own short views, and even our experience, will show us it cannot 
be depended upon — and such at best the subject of necessity must 
be — this is vanity, conceit, and unreasonableness. 

But this is not all. For we find within ourselves a will, and are 
conscious of a character. Now if this, in us, be reconcilsible with 
fate, it is reconcilable with it in the Author of Nature. And, be- 
sides, natural government and final causes imply a character and 
a will in the governor and designer,* a will concerning the creatures 
whom he governs. The Author of Nature, then, being certainly of 
some chanicter or other, notwithstanding necessity, it is evident this 
necessity is as reconcilable with the particular character of bene- 
volence, veracity, and justice in him, which attributes are the foun- 
dation of religion, as with any other character — since we find this 
necessity no more hinders men from being benevolent than cruel, 
true than faithless, just than unjust ; or, if the fatalist pleases, what 
we call unjust. For it is said, indeed, that what, upon supposition of 
freedom, would be just punishment, upon supposition of necessity, 
becomes manifestly imjust; because it is punishment inflicted for 
doing that which persons could not avoid doing. As if the necessity, 
which is supposed to destroy the injustice of murder, for instance, 
would not also destroy the injustice of punishing it. However as 
little to the purpose as this objection is in itself, it is very much to 
the purpose to observe from it how the notions of justice and injustice 
remain, even whilst we endeavour to Suppose them removed — ^how 
they force themselves upon the mind, even whilst we are making 
suppositions destructive of them ; for there is not, perhaps, a man in 
the world but would be ready to make this objection at first thought. 

But though it is most evident that universal necessity, if it be 
reconcilable with anything, is reconcilable with that character in 
the Author of Nature which is the foimdation of religion, *yet does 
not it plainly destroy the proof that he is of that character, and con- 

* By will and character is meant that which, in speaking of men, we should ex- 
press not only by these words, but also by the words temper, taste, dUposUiont, 
practical pnndples—that whole frame qf mind from whence toe act in (me mamMr 
raiAer Oan Ofwiher. 
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Uy the proof of religion?' By no means. For we find Uiat 
ess and misery are not our fate, in any such sense as not to 
consequences of our behaviour, but that they are the conso- 
ls of it (chap, ii.) We find God exercises the same kind of 
ment over us with that which a father exercises over his 
)n, and a civil magistrate over his subjects. Now whatever 
38 of abstract questions concerning liberty and necessity, it 
tly appears to us that veracity and justice must be the natural 
id measure of exercising this authority, or government^ to a 
^ho can have no competitions, or interfering of interests, with 
atures and his subjects. 

as the doctrine of liberty, though we experience its truth, 
9 perplexed with difficulties, which run up into the most ab- 
of all speculations, and as the opinion of necessity seems to be 
ry basis upon which infidelity grounds itself, it may be of some 
offer a more particular proof of the obligations of religion, 
may distinctly be shown not to be destroyed by this opinion, 
proof, from final causes, of an intelligent Author of Nature, 
affected by the opinion of necessity, supposing necessity a 
possible in itself, and reconcilable with the constitution of 
(page 86, &c.) And it is a matter of fact, independent of this 
other speculation, that he governs the world by the method 
irds and punishments (chap, ii.) ; and also that he hath given 
loral faculty by which we distinguish between actions, and 
e some as virtuous and of good desert, and disapprove others 
)us and of ill desert. (Dissertation II.) Now this moral dis- 
>nt implies, in the notion of it, a rule of action, and a rule of 
peculiar kind, for it carries in it authority and a right of 
m — authority in such a sense, as that we cannot depart from 
out being self - condemned. And that the dictates of this 
'acuity, which are by nature a rule to us, are, moreover, the 
f God — laws in a sense including sanctions — may be thus 
Consciousness of a rule, or guide of action, in creatures 
8 capable of considering it as given them by their Maker, not 
ises immediately a sense of duty, but also a sense of secu- 
following it, and of danger in deviating from it. A direction 
Vuthor of Nature, given to creatures capable of looking upon 
ch, is plainly a command from him ; and a command from 
cessarily includes in it at least an implicit promise in case 
lience, or threatening in case of disobedience. But then the 
r perception of good and ill desert (Dissertation II.) which is 
ed in the moral discernment renders the sanction explicit, 
ikes it appear, as one may say, expressed. For since his 
of government is to reward and punish actions, his having 
1 to some actions an inseparable sense of good desert, and to 
of ill, this surely amounts to declaring upon whom his 
dents shall be inflicted, and his rewards be bestowed. For 
: have given us this discernment and sense of things, as a 
iment of what is to be hereafter ^ tYvat \&) \>^ "^^^ q1 \£^<^tl- 
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mation beforehand, what we are finally to expect in this world. 
There is, then, most evident ground to think that the government of 
God, upon the whole, will be found to correspond to the nature 
which he has given us; and that, in the upshot and issue of things, 
happiness and misery shall, in fact and event, be made to follow 
virtue and vice respectively ; as he has already, in so peculiar a 
manner, associated the ideas of them in our minds. And from hence 
might easily be deduced the obligations of religious worship, were 
it only to be considered as a means of preserving upon our minds a 
sense of this moral government of God, and securing our obedience 
to it ; which yet is an extremely imperfect view of that most im- 
portant duty. 

Now I say no objection from necessity can lie against this general 
proof of religion — none against the proposition reasoned upon, that 
we have such a moral faculty and discernment, because this is a 
mere matter of fact, a thing of experience, that human kind is thus 
constituted — none against the conclusion, because it is immediate, 
and wholly from this fact. For the conclusion, that God will finally 
reward the righteous, and punish the wicked, is not here drawn, 
from its appearing to us fit* that he should, but from its appearing 
that he has told us he wiU. And this ho hath certainly told us 
in the promise and threatening which, it hath been observed, the 
notion of a command implies, and the sense of good and ill desert 
which he has given us more distinctly expresses. And this reason- 
ing from fact is confirmed, and in some degree even verified, by 
other facts — by the natural tendencies of virtue and of vice (page 57) 
— and by this, that God, in the natural course of his providence, 
punishes mischievous actions, as mischievous to society, and also 
mischievous actions, as such, in the strictest sense (page 52, &;c.) ; so 
that the general proof of religion is unanswerably real, even upon 
the wild supposition which we are arguing upon. 

It must likewise be observed farther, that natural religion hath, 
besides this, an external evidence, which the doctrine of necessity, if 
it could bo true, would not aifect. For suppose a person, by the 
observations and reasoning above, or by any other, convinced of the 
truth of religion — that there is a God who made the world, who is 
the moral governor and judge of mankind, and will, upon the wholes 

* However, I am feir from intending to deny that the will of God is determined 
by what is fit, by the right and reason of the case, though one chooses to decline 
matters of such abstract speculation, and to speak with caution when one docs speak 
of them. But if it bo intelligible to say that it is fit and recuotiabU for every one to 
consult his own happiness, then fiAnrss of action, or the iHght and reason of the case, is 
an intelligible manner of speaking. And it seems as inconceivable to suppose God 
to approve one course of action, or one end, preferably to another, which yet his act- 
ing at all from design implies tliat he does, without supposing somewhat ]irior in 
that end to be the ground of the preference, as to suppose him to discern an abstract 
proposition to be true, without supposing somewhat prior in it to be the ground 
of the discernment. It doth not, therefore, appear that moral right is any more 
relative to perception than abstract truth is ; or that it is any more improper to 

speak of the Stncss and rigbtness of actions and ends, as founded in the nature of 

ttJzige, than to apeak of abstract truth as thus founded. 
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deal wiih every one according to his works ; I say suppose a person 
convinced of this by reason, but to know nothing at all of antiquity, 
or the present state of mankind, it would be natural for such a one 
to be inquisitive what was the history of this system of doctrine — ^at 
what time, and in what manner, it came first into the world — and 
whether it were believed by any considerable part of it. And were 
he, upon inquiry, to find that a particular person, in a late age, first 
of all proposed it as a deduction of reason, and that mankind were 
before wholly ignorant of it, then, though its evidence from reason 
would remain, there would be no additional probability of its truth 
from the account of its discovery. But, instead of this being the 
&ct of the case, on the contrary, he would find what could not but 
afford him a very strong confirmation of its truth ; first, that some- 
what of this system, with more or fewer additions and alterations, 
hath been professed in all ages and countries of which we have 
any certain information relating to this matter ; secondly , that it is 
certain historical fact, so far as we can trace things up, that this 
whole system of belief, that there is one God, the creator and moral 
governor of the world, and that mankind is in a state of religion, was 
received in the first ages ; and, thirdly^ that as there is no hint or 
intimation in history that this system was first reasoned out, so there 
is express historical or traditional evidence, as ancient as history, 
that it was taught first by revelation. Now these things must be 
allowed to be of great weight. Tlie first of them, general consent, 
shows this system to be conformable to the common sense of man- 
kind. The second— namely, that religion was believed in the first 
ages of the world, especially as it does not appear that there were 
then any superstitious or false additions to it, cannot but be a farther 
confirmation of its truth ; for it is a proof of this alternative — either 
that it came into the world by revelation, or that it is natural, ob- 
vious, and forces itself upon the mind. The former of tliese is the 
oondusion of learned men. And whoever will consider how inapt 
for speculation rude and uncultivated minds are, will perhaps from 
hence alone be strongly inclined to believe it the truth. And as it 
is shown in the second part (chap, ii.) of this treatise that there is 
nothing of such peculiar presumption against a revelation in the 
beginning of the world as there is supposed to be against subsequent 
onea, a sceptic could not, I think, give any account, which would 
appear more probable even to himself, of the early pretences to 
revelation, than by supposing some real original one from whence 
they were copied. And the third thing above mentioned, that there 
is express historical or traditional evidence, as ancient as history, 
of the system of religion being taught mankind by revelation — 
this must be admitted as some degree of real proof that it was so 
tangiii. For why should not the most ancient tradition be admitted 
as some additional proof of a fact against which there is no pre- 
sompiionf And this proof is mentioned here, because it has its 
weight to show that religion came into the world 'by t^nc^^^Iv^w^ 
jaior io all conaideratioB of tho proper authority oi aay \iQ^ «vvv 
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posed to contain it, and even prior to all consideration, whether the 
revelation itself be uncorruptly handed down and related, or mixed 
and darkened with fables. Thus, the historical account which we 
have of the origin of religion, taking in all circumstances, is a real 
confirmation of its truth, no way affected by the opinion of necessity; 
and the external evidence, even of natural religion, is by no means 
inconsiderable. 

But it is carefully to be observed, and ought to be recollected after 
all proofs of virtue and religion, which are only general, that as 
speculative reason may be neglected, prejudiced, and deceived, so 
also may our moral understanding be impaired and perverted, and 
the dictates of it not impartially attended to. This, indeed, proves 
nothing against the reality of our speculative or practical faculties 
of perception — against their being intended by nature to inform ns 
in the theory of things, and instruct us how we are to behave, and 
what we are to expect in consequence of our behaviour. Yet our 
liableness, in the degree we are liable, to prejudice and perversion, 
is a most serious admonition to us to be upon our guard with respect 
to what is of such consequence as our determinations concerning 
virtue and religion ; and particularly not to take custom, and fashion, 
and slight notions of honour, or imaginations of present ease, use, and 
convenience to mankind, for the only moral rule. (Dissertation II.) 
The foregoing observations, drawn from the nature of the thing, 
and the history of religion, amount, when taken together, to a real 
practical proof of it, not to be confuted — such a proof as, considering 
the infinite importance of the thing, I apprehend, would be admitted 
fully sufficient, in reason, to influence the actions of men, who act 
upon thought and reflection, if it were admitted that there is no 
proof of the contrary. But it may be said, * There are many pro- 
babilities which cannot indeed be confuted — that is, shown to be no 
probabilities — and yet may be overbalanced by greater probabilities 
on the other side — much more by demonstration. And there is 
no occasion to object against particular arguments alleged for an 
opinion, when the opinion itself may be clearly shown to be fedse, 
without meddling with such arguments at all, but leaving them just 
as they are (pages 21 and 24). Now the method of government by 
rewards and punishments, and especially rewarding and punishing 
good and ill desert, as such, respectively, must go upon supposition 
that we are free, and not necessary agents. And it is incredible that 
the Author of Nature should govern us upon a supposition as true^ 
which he knows to be false, and therefore absurd to think he will 
reward or punish us for our actions hereafter, especially that he will 
do it under the notion that they are of good or ill desert.' Here^ 
then, the matter is brought to a point. And the answer to all this is 
full, and not to be evaded : that the whole constitution and course of 
things, the whole analogy of Providence, shows, beyond possibility of 
doubt, that the conclusion from this reasoning is false, wherever the 
feJlacy lies. The doctrine of freedom, indeed, clearly shows where^ 
JOGT guppoang onrselvea necessary, when in tnk^ 'wq ttce free, agents. 
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But upon the supposition of necessity, the fallacy lies in taJdng for 
granted that it is incredible necessary agents should be rewaided 
and punished. But that, somehow or other, the conclusion now 
mentioned is false, is most certain. For it is fact that God does 
govern even brute creatures by the method of rewards and punish- 
ments in the natural course of things. And men are rewarded and 
punished for their actions, punished for actions mischieyous to society, 
as being so, punished for vicious actions as such, by the natural instru- 
mentality of each other, under the present conduct of Providence. 
Nay, even the affection of gratitude, and the passion of resentment, 
and the rewards and punishments following from, them, which in 
general are to be considered as natural, that is, from the Author of 
Natui^e — these rewards and punishments, being naturally annexed to 
actions considered as implying good intention and good desert, ill in- 
tention and ill desert; these natural rewards and punishments, I say, 
are as much a contradiction to the conclusion above, and show its 
fiklsehood, as a more exact and complete rewarding and punishing of 
good and ill desert as such. So that, if it be incredible that neces- 
sary agents should be thus rewarded and punished, then men are not 
necessary, but free ; since it is matter of fact that they are thus re- 
warded and punished. But if, on the contrary, which is the supposi- 
tion we have been arguing upon, it be insisted that men are neces- 
sary agents, then there is nothing incredible in the farther supposi- 
tion of necessary agents being thus rewarded and punished, since we 
onrselyes are thus dealt with. 

From the whole, therefore, it must follow that a necessity sup- 
posed possible, and reconcilable with the constitution of things, does 
in no sort prove that the Author of Nature will not, nor destroy the 
proof that he will, finally, and upon the whole, in his eternal govem- 
miBDt, render his creatures happy or miserable, by some means or 
other, as they behave well or ill. Or, to express this conclusion in 
words conformable to the titie of the chapter, the analogy of nature 
shows US that the opinion of necessity, considered as practical, is 
fiedse. And if necessity, upon the supposition above mentioned, doth 
not destroy the proof of natural religion, it evidenUy makes no alte- 
ration in the proof of revealed. 

From these things, likewise, we may learn in what sense to under- 
stand that general assertion, that the opinion of necessity is essen- 
tially destructive of all religion : first, in a practical sense, that by 
this notion atheistical men pretend to satisfy and encourage them- 
B^es in vice, and justify to others their disregard to all religion ; 
aady secondly, in the strictest sense, that it is a contradiction to the 
whole constitution of nature, and to what we may every moment 
ezp^ence in ourselves, and so overturns everything. But by no 
means is this assertion to be understood, as if necessity, supposing it 
eoold possibly be reconciled with the constitution of things, and with 
what we experience, were not also reconcilable with reUgion, for 
vpon. atua supposition it demonstrably is so. 



CHAPTER VII. 

OF THE GOVERNMENT OP GOD, CONSIDERED AS A SCHEME, OR 
CONSTITUTION, IMPERFECTLY COMPREHENDED. 

Though it be, as it cannot but be, acknowledged that the analogy of 
nature gives a strong credibility to the general doctrine of religion, 
and to the several particular things contained in it, considered as so 
many matters of fact, and likewise that it shows this credibility not to 
be destroyed by any notions of necessity, yet still objections may be 
insisted upon against the wisdom, equity, and goodness of the divine 
government, implied in the notion of religion, and against the method 
by which this government is conducted, to which objections analogy 
can be no direct answer. For the credibility, or the certain truth, of 
& matter of fact does not immediately prove anything concerning the 
wisdom or goodness of it ; and analogy can do no more, immediately, 
or directly, than show such and such things to be true or credible, 
considered only as matters of fact. But still, if, upon supposition of 
a moral constitution of nature and a moral government over it, 
analogy suggests and makes it credible that this government must be 
& scheme, system, or constitution of government, as distinguished 
from a number of single unconnected acts of distributive justice and 
goodness — and likewise, that it must be a scheme, so imperfectly 
comprehended, and of such a sort in other respects, as to afford a 
direct general answer to all objections against the justice and good- 
ness of it — then analogy is, remotely, of great service in answering 
those objections, both by suggesting the answer, and showing it to be 
a credible one. 

Now this, upon inquiry, will be found to be the case. For, Jirsty 
upon supposition that God exercises a moral government over the 
world, the analogy of his natural government suggests, and makes it 
credible, that his moral government must be a scheme quite beyond 
our comprehension ; and this affords a general answer to all objec- 
tions against the justice and goodness of it. And, secondly, a more 
distinct observation of some particular things contained in Qod's 
scheme of natural government — the like things being supposed, by 
analogy, to be contained in his moral government — wUl farther show 
how little weight is to be laid upon these objections. 

I. Upon supposition that God exercises a moral government over 
the world, the analogy of his natural government suggests and makes 
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it credible that his moral govemment must bo a scheme quite be- 
jrond our comprehension ; and this affords a general answer to all 
objections against the justice and goodness of it. It is most obvious 
analogy renders it highly credible, that upon supposition of a moral 
government, it must be a scheme ; for the world, and the whole 
natural government of it, appears to be so — to bo a scheme, system, 
or constitution, whose parts correspond to each other, and to a whole, 
as really as any work of art, or as any particular model of a civil 
constitution and govemment. In this great scheme of the natural 
world, individuals have various peculiar relations to other individuals 
of their own species ; and whole species are, wo find, variously re- 
lated to other species upon this earth. Nor do we know how much 
farther these kinds of relations may extend. And as there is not 
any action, or natural event, which we are acquainted with so single 
and unconnected as not to have a respect to some other actions and 
events, so, possibly, each of them, when it has not an immediate, may 
have yet a remote, natural relation to other actions and events, much 
beyond the compass of this present world. There seems, indeed, 
nothing from whence we can so much as make a conjecture, whether 
all creatures, actions, and events, throughout tlie whole of nature, 
have relations to each other. But as it is obvious that all events 
have future unknown consequences, so, if we trace any, as far as we 
can go, into what is connected with it, we shall find that if such event 
were not connected with somewhat farther in nature unknown to us, 
somewhat both past and present, such event could not possibly have 
been at all. Nor can we give the whole account of any one thing 
whatever; of all its causes, ends, and necessary adjuncts — those ad- 
juncts, I mean, without whicli it could not have been. By this most 
astonishing connection, these reciprocal coiTcspondencies and mutual 
relations, everything which we see in the course of nature is actually 
brought about. And things seemingly the most insignificant ima- 
ginable, are perpetually observed to be necessary conditions to other 
things of the greatest importance ; so that any one thing wliatcvor 
may, for aught we know to the contrary, be a necessary condition to 
any other. The natural world, then, and natural govemment of it, 
being such an incomprehensible scheme — so incomprehensible, that 
a man must, really in the literal sense, know notiiing at all, who is 
not sensible of his ignorance in it — this immediately suggests, and 
strongly shows the credibility, that the moral world and govemment 
of it may be so too. Indeed the natural and moral constitution and 
government, of the world are so connected, as to make up together 
but one scheme ; and it is highly probable that tlie first is formed 
and carried on merely in subserviency to the latter, as the vegetable 
world is for the animal, and organized bodies for minds. But the 
thing intended here is, without inquiring how far the administration 
of the natural world is subordinate to that of the moral, only to 
observe the credibility that one should be analogous or similar to the 
other; tliat, therefore, every act of divine justice and goodness may 
be supposed to look much beyond itself audita\mm^'a\>Q 0(y^^^^»»vns^.i 

G 
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have some reference to other parts of God's moral admimstratioiiy 
and to a general moral plan ; and that every circumstance of this his 
moral government* may be adjusted beforehand with a view to the 
whole of it. Thus, for example : the determined length of time, and 
the degrees and ways, in which virtue is to remain in a state of 
warfare and discipline, and in which wickedness is permitted to have 
its progress ; the times appointed for the execution of justice ; the 
appointed instruments of it ; the kinds of rewards and punishments, 
and the manners of their distribution; all particular instances of 
divine justice and goodness, and every circumstance of them, may 
have such respects to each other, as to make up all together a whole^ 
connected and related in all its parts — a scheme, or system, which is 
as properly one as the natural world is, and of the like kind. And 
supposing this to be the case, it is most evident that we are not com- 
petent judges of this scheme, from the small parts of it which come 
within our view in the present life; and therefore no objections 
against any of these parts can be insisted upon by reasonable men. 

This our ignorance, and the consequence here drawn from it, are 
universally acknowledged upon other occasions, and, though scarce 
denied, yet are imiversally foi^ot, when persons come to ai^e 
against religion. And it is not perhaps easy, even for the most 
reasonable men, always to bear in mind the degree of our ignorance, 
and make due allowances for it. Upon these accounts, it may not 
be useless to go on a little farther, in order to show more distinctly 
how just an answer our ignorance is to objections against the scheme 
of Providence. Suppose, then, a person boldly to assert that the 
things complained of, the origin and continuance of evil, might easily 
have been prevented by repeated interpositions — ^interpositions so 
guarded and circumstanced, as would preclude all mischief arising 
from them ; or, if this were impracticable, that a scheme of govern- 
ment is itself an imperfection; since more good might have been 
produced, without any scheme, system, or constitution at all, by con- 
tinued single unrelated acts of distributive justice and goodness, be- 
cause these would have occasioned no irregularities. And farther 
than this, it is presumed, the objections wUl not be carried. Yet the 
answer is obvious ; that, were these assertions true, still the obser- 
vations above, concerning our ignorance in the scheme of divine 
government, and the consequence drawn from it, would hold in great 
measure — enough to vindicate religion against all objections from 
the disorders of the present state. Were these assertions true, yet 
the government of the world might be just and good notwithstanding; 
for, at the most, they would infer nothing more than that they might 
have been better. But indeed they are mere arbitrary assertions ; 
no man being sufficiently acquainted with the possibilities of things to 
bring any proof of them to the lowest degree of probability. For how- 
ever possible what is asserted may seem, yet many instances may be 
alleged, in things much less out of our reach, of suppositions abso- 
lutely impossible, and reducible to the most palpable self-contradio- 
tioju^ which not every one by any means woidd -^TceWe to be snchy 
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nor perlu^ any one at first sight suspect. From these things, it is 
easy to see distinctly how our ignorance, as it is the common, is 
really a satisfactory, answer to all objections against the justice and 
goodness of ProTidence. If a man, contemplating any one provi- 
dential dispensation, which had no relation to any others, should 
object that he discerned in it a disregard to justice, or a deficiency 
of goodness^ nothing would be less an answer to such objection than 
our ignorance in olher parts of Providence, or in the possibilities of 
things, noway related to what he was contemplating. But when we 
know not but the parts objected against may be relative to other 
puts unknown to us, and when we are acquainted with what is, in 
the nature of the thing, practicable in the case before us, then our 
ignorance is a satisfactory answer; because some unknown relation, 
or some unknown impossibility, may render what is objected against 
just and good — nay, good in the highest practicable degree. 

n. And how litUe weight is to be laid upon such objections will 
£uiher appear, by a more distinct observation of some particular 
things contained in the natural government of God, the like to 
whidi may be supposed, from analogy, to be contained in his moral 
government. 

Firstf As in the scheme of the natural world no ends appear to be 
accomplished without means, so we find that means very undesirable 
often conduce to bring about ends in such a measure desirable, as 
greatly to overbalance the disagrecableness of the means. And 
in cases where such means are conducive to such ends, it is not 
reason, but experience, which shows us that they are thus conducive. 
Experience also shows many means to be conducive and necessary 
to accomplish ends, which means, before experience, we should 
have thought, would have had even a contrary tendency. Now, 
from these observations relating to the natural scheme of the world, 
the moral being supposed analogous to it, arises a great credibility 
that the putting our misery in each other's power to the degree it 
is^ and making men liable to vice to the degree we are — ^and, in 
general, that those things which are objected against the moral 
scheme of Providence — ^may be, upon the whole, friendly and assist- 
ant to virtue, and productive of an overbalance of happiness — that 
ifl^ the things objected against may be means by which an over- 
balance of good will, in the end, be found produced. And from 
the same observations, it appears to be no presumption against 
this that we do not, if indeed we do not, see those means to have 
any such tendency, or that they seem to us to have a contrary 
one. Thus, those things which we call irregularities, may not be 
10 at all, because they may be means of accomplishing wise and 
good ends more considerable. And it may be added, as above, that 
they may also be the only means by which these wise and good 
aids are capable of being accomplished. 

After these observations, it may be proper to add, in order to 
obviate an absurd and wicked conclusion from any of them, that 
though the constitution of our nature^ from ^VienGe "vi^ «e^ «K^^ii^A 
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of vice and miserj, may, as it undoubtedly doeS) contrilmte to the 
perfection and happiness of the w<^d, and though the actual per- 
mission of evil may be beneficial to it (that is, it would have been 
more nuschievous, not that a wicked person had himself abstained 
from his own wickedness, but that any one had forcibly prevented 
it, than that it was permitted), yet^ notwithstanding, it might have 
been much better for the woiid if this very evil had never been 
done. Nay, it is most clearly conceivable that the very commission 
of wickedness may be beneficial to the world, and yet that it would 
be infinitely more beneficial for men to refirain fix»m it For thus, 
in the wise and good constitution of the natural world, there are 
disorders which bring their o^-n cures — diseases which are them- 
selves remedies. Many a man would have died, had it not been for 
the gout or a fever, yet it would be thought madness to assert that 
sickness is a better or more perfect state than health, though the 
like, with regard to the moral world, has been asserted. But, 

Secondly, The natural government of the world is carried on 
by general laws. For this there may be wise and good reasons — 
the wisest and best for aught we know to the contrary. And that 
there are such reasons, is suggested to our thoughts by the analogy 
of nature — ^by our being made to experience good ends to be accom- 
plished, as indeed all the good which we enjoy is accomplished by 
this means, that the laws by which the world is governed are general. 
For we have scarce any kind of enjoyments but what we are, in 
some way or other, instrumental in procuring ourselves, by acting 
in a manner which we foresee likely to procure them: now this 
foresight could not be at all, were not the government of the world 
carried on by general laws. And though, for aught we know to the 
contrary, every single case may be, at length, found to have been 
provided for even by these, yet to prevent all irregularities, or 
remedy them as they arise, by the wisest and best general laws, 
may be impossible in the nature of things, as we see it is absolutely 
impossible in civil government. But, then, we are ready to think 
that the constitution of nature remaining as it is, and the course of 
things being permitted to go on, in other respects, as it does, there 
might be interpositions to prevent irregularities, Uiough they could 
not have been prevented or remedied by any general laws. And 
there would indeed be reason to wish— which, by the way, is very 
different from a right to claim — that all irregularities were pre- 
vented, or remedied, by present interpositions, if these interpositions 
would have no other effect than this. But it is plain they would 
have some visible and immediate bad effects: for instance, they 
would encourage idleness and negligence, and they would render 
doubtful the natural rule of life, which is ascertained by this very 
thing, that the course of the world is carried on by general laws. 
And farther, it is certain they would have distant effects, and very 
great ones too, by means of the wonderful connections before 
mentioned (page 96, &c.) So that we cannot so much as guess 
w/mt would be the whole result of the interpositions de6ire(i It 
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may be said^ any bad refiult might be prevented by farther inter- 
positions, whenever there was occasion for them ; but this again is 
talkiiig quite at random, and in the dark. Upon the whole, then, 
we see wise reasons why the course of the world should be carried 
on by general laws, and good ends accomplished by this means; 
and, for aught we know, there may be the wisest reasons for it, and 
the best ends accomplished by it. We have no ground to believe 
tliat all irregularities could be remedied as they arise, or could have 
been precluded by general laws. We find that interpositions would 
produce evil, and prevent good; and, for aught we know, they 
would produce greater evil than they would prevent, and prevent 
greater good than they would produce. And if this be the case, 
then the not interposing is so far from being a ground of complaint, 
that it is an instance of goodness. This is intelligible and sufficient^ 
and going farther seems beyond the utmost reach of our faculties. 
. But it may be sidd that, ' after all, these supposed impossibilities 
and relations are what we are unacquainted with, and we must 
judge of religion as of other things, by what we do know, and look 
upon the rest as nothing ; or, however, that the answers here given 
to what is objected against i*eligion, may equally be made use of to 
invalidate the proof of it^ since their stress lies so very much upon 
our ignorance.' But, 

Firstf Though total ignorance in any matter does indeed equally 
destroy, or rather preclude, all proof concerning it, and objections 
against it, yet partial ignorance does not. For we may in any 
degree be convinced that a person is of such a character, and con- 
sequently will pursue such ends, though we are greatly ignorant 
what is the proper way of acting in order, the most effectually, to 
obtain those ends ; and in this case, objections against his manner 
of acting, as seemingly not conducive to obtain them, might be 
answered, by our ignorance, though the proof that such ends were 
intended might not at all be invalidated by it. Thus the proof of 
religion is a proof of the moral character of Ood, and, consequently, 
that his government is moral, and that every one, upon the whole, 
shall receive according to his deserts — a proof that this is the 
designed end of his government. But we are not competent judges 
what is the proper way of acting, in order the most effectually to 
accomplish this end (page 24, &c.) Therefore our ignorance is an 
answer to objections against the conduct of Providence, in per- 
mitting irregularities, as seeming contradictory to this end. Now 
since it is so obvious that our ignorance may be a satisfactory answer 
to objections against a thing, and yet not affect the proof of it, till 
it can be shown, it is frivolous to assert that our ignorance invali- 
dates the proof of religion, as it does the objections against it. 

Secondlpy Suppose unknown impossibilities, and unknown relations, 
might justly be urged to invalidate the proof of religion, as well as 
to answer objections against it, and that, in consequence of this, the 
proof of it were doubtful ; yet still let the assertion be d^s^v&^d^ot 
let it he ridiculed, it is undeniably true that laoT^l Q\:t\\^i[y.\AiQ\^&^N^>a\.^ 
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remain certain, though it were not certain what would, upon the 
whole, be the consequences of observing or yiolating them. For 
these obligations arise immediately and necessarily from the judg- 
ment of our own mind, unless perverted, which we cannot violate 
without being self-<;ondemned. And they would be certain, too, 
figpm considerations of interest. For though it w^re doubtful what 
inll be the future consequences of virtue and vice, yet it is, however, 
credible, that they may have those consequences which religion 
teaches us they will ; and this credibility is a certain (page 22, &c., 
and Part II. chap, vi.) obligation, in point of prudence, to abstain 
from all wickedness, and to live in the conscientious practice of all 
that is good. But, 

Thirdly, The answers above given to the objections against 
religion cannot equally be made use of to invalidate the proof of 
it. For, upon the supposition that God exercises a moral govern- 
ment over the world, analogy does most strongly lead us to con- 
clude that this moral government must be a scheme, or constitution, 
beyond our comprehension. And a thousand particular analogies 
show us that parts of such a scheme, from their relaticm to other 
parts, may conduce to accomplish ends which we should have thought 
they had no tendency at all to accomplish — nay, ends which, before 
experience, we should have thought such parts were contradictory to^ 
and had a tendency to prevent. And therefore all these analogies 
show that the way of arguing made use of in objecting against 
religion is delusive, because they show it is not at all incredible that, 
could we comprehend the whole, we should find the permission of 
the disorders objected against to be consistent with justness and good- 
ness, and even to be instances of them. Now this is not applicable 
to the proof of religion as it is to the objections against it, and 
therefore cannot invalidate that proof as it does these objections. 

Lastly, From the observation now made, it is easy to see that the 
answers above given to the objections against Providence, though, 
in a general way of speaking, they may be said to be taken from our 
ignorance, yet are by no means taken merely from that, but frt>m 
somewhat which analogy shows us concerning it. For analogy 
shows us positively that our ignorance in the possibilities of things, 
and the various relations in nature, renders us incompetent judgSs^ 
and leads us to false conclusions, in cases similar to this, in which 
we pretend to judge and to object. So that the things above 
insisted upon are not mere suppositions of unknown impossibilities 
and relations, but they are suggested to our thoughts, and even 
forced upon the observation of serious men, and rendered credible, 
too, by the analogy of nature. And therefore, to take these thingar 
into the account, is to judge by experience, and what we do know — 
and it is not judging so to take no notice of them. 



CONCLUSION. 

The observatioiis of the last chapter lead us to consider this little 
scene of human life, in which we are so busily engaged, as having 
a reference, of some sort or other, to a much larger plan of things. 
Whether we are anyway related to the more distant parts of the 
boondless universe into which we are brought, is altogether uncer- 
tain ; but it is evident that the course of thmgs which comes within 
our view is connected with somewhat pas^ present, and future^ 
beyond it (page 97, &c.) — so that we are placed, as one may speak, 
in the middle of a scheme, not a fixed, but a progressive one, every 
way incomprehensible — ^incomprehensible in a manner equally with 
respect to what has been, what now is, and what shall be hereafter. 
And this scheme cannot but contain in it somewhat as wonderful, 
and as much beyond our thought and conception (see Part II. 
chap, ii.), as anything in that of religion. For will any man in his 
senses say that it is less difficult to conceive how the world came 
to be^ and to continue as it is, without, than with, an intelligent 
anthor and governor of it I — or, admitting an intelligent governor of 
it^ that there is some other rule of goverament more natural, and of 
easier conception, than that which we call moral? Indeed, without 
an intelligent Author and Governor of Nature, no account at all can 
be giv^i how this universe, or the part of it particularly in which 
we are concerned, came to be, and the course of it to be carried on, 
as it is, nor any of its general end and design, without a moral 
g O Temor of it. That there is an intelligent Author of Nature, and 
natural governor of the world, is a principle gone upon in the fore- 
going treatise as proved, and generally known and confessed to be 
proved. And the very notion of an intelligent Author of Nature, 
proved by particular final causes, implies a will and a character 
(page dO). Now as our whole nature, the nature which he has given 
ns^ leads us to conclude his will and character to be moral, just, and 
good, so we can scarce, in imagination, conceive that it can be other- 
wise. However, in consequence of this, his will and character, 
whatever it be, he formed the universe as it is, and carries on the 
course of it as he does, rather than in any other manner, and has 
assigned to us, and to all living creatures, a part and a lot in it. 
Irrational creatures act thus their part, and enjoy and undergo the 
pleasures and the pains allotted them, without any reflection. But 
one would think it impossible that creatures endued with reason 
could avoid reSecting sometimes upon all t\ua — Tei^Q^HAx\%^ Si \^<^\> 
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from whence we came, yet at least whither wo are going, and what 
the mysterious scheme, in the midst of which we find ourselves, 
will at length come out and produce — a scheme in which it is certain 
we are highly interested, and in which we may be interested even 
beyond conception ; for many things prove it palpably absurd to 
conclude that we shall cease to be at death. Particular analogies 
do most sensibly show us that there is nothing to be thought strange 
in our being to exist in another state of life. And that we are now 
living beings, affords a strong probability that we shall continue so, 
unless there be some positive ground, and there is none from reason 
and analogy, to think death will destroy us. Were a persuasion of 
this kind ever so well grounded, there would surely be little reason 
to take pleasure in it. But, indeed, it can have no other ground, 
than some such imagination as that of our gross bodies being our- 
selves, which is contrary to experience. Experience, too, most 
clearly shows us the folly of concluding, from the body and the 
living agent affecting each other mutually, that the dissolution of 
the former is the destruction of the latter ; and there are remarkable 
instances of their not affecting each other, which lead us to a con- 
trary conclusion. The supposition, then, which, in all reason, we 
are to go upon, is, that our living nature will contimve after death. 
And it is infinitely unreasonable to form an institution of life, or to 
act upon any other supposition. Now all expectation of immortality, 
whether more or less certain, opens an unbounded prospect to our 
hopes and our fears — since we see the constitution of nature is such 
as to admit of misery, as well as to be productive of happiness, and 
experience ourselves to partake of both in some degree — and since 
we cannot but know what higher degrees of both we are capable 
of. And there is no presumption against believing farther, that our 
future interest depends upon our present behaviour; for we see our 
present interest doth, and that the happiness and misery which are 
naturally annexed to our actions, very frequently do not follow till 
long after the actions are done to which they are respectively 
annexed ; so that, were speculation to leave us uncertain whether 
it were likely that the Author of Nature, in giving happiness and 
misery to his creatures, hath regard to their actions or not, yet, since 
we find by experience that he hath such regard, the whole sense 
of things which he has given us plainly leads us, at once, and with- 
out any elaborate inquiries, to think that it may, indeed must, be to 
good actions chiefly that he hath annexed happiness, and to bad 
actions misery ; or that he will, upon the whole, reward those who 
do well, and punish those who do evil. To confirm this from the 
constitution of the world, it has been observed that some sort of 
moral government is necessarily implied in that natural government 
of God which we experience ourselves under — that good and bad 
actions, at present, are naturally rewarded and punished, not only 
as beneficial and mischievous to society, but also as virtuous and 
vicious — and that there is, in the very nature of the thing, a tendency 
to their being rewarded and punished in a muoli higher degree than 
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ihey are at present. And though this higher degree of distributive 
justice, which nature thus points out and leads towards, is prevented 
for a time from taking place, it is by obstacles which the state of 
thift world unhappily throws in its way, and which, therefore, are 
in their nature temporaiy. Now as these things, in the natural 
conduct of Providence, are observable on the side of virtue, so there 
is nothing to be set against them on the side of vice. A moral 
scheme of government, then, is visibly established, and, in some 
degree, carried into execution ; and this, together with the essential 
tendencies of virtue and vice duly considered, naturally raise in us 
an ^prehension that it will be carried on farther towards perfection 
in a future state, and that every one shall there receive according 
to his deserts. And if this be so, then our future and general 
interest, under the moral government of Gk)d, is appointed to depend 
upon our behaviour, notwithstanding the difficulty which this may 
occasion of securing it, and the danger of losing it — just in the same 
manner as our temporal interest, under his natural government, is 
appointed to depend upon our behaviour, notwithstanding the like 
difficulty and danger. For, from our original constitution, and that 
of the world which we inhabit, we are naturally trusted with our- 
selves^ with our own conduct and our own interest. And, from 
the same constitution of nature, especially joined with that course 
of things which is owing to men, we have temptations to be un- 
faithful in this trust, to forfeit this interest, to neglect it, and run 
ourselves into misery and ruin. From these temptations arise the 
difficulties of beiiaving so as to secure our temporal interest, and 
the hazard of behaving so as to miscarry in it. There is, therefore, 
nothing incredible in supposing there may be the like difficulty and 
liazard with r^;ard to that chief and final good wliich religion lays 
before us. Indeed the whole account how it came to pass that we 
were placed in such a condition as this, must be beyond our com- 
prehension. But it is in part accounted for by what religion teaches 
us, that the character of virtue and piety must be a necessary quali- 
fication for a future state of security and happiness under the moral 
government of God, in like manner as some certain qualifications 
or other are necessary for every particular condition of life under 
hid natural government, and that the present state was intended to 
be a school of discipline for improving in ourselves that character. 
Now this intention of nature is rendered highly credible by observ- 
ing that we are plainly made for improvement of all kinds — that it 
is a general appointment of Providence that wo cultivate practical 
principles, and form within ourselves habits of action, in order to 
become fit for what we were wholly unfit for before — that, in par- 
ticular, childhood and youth is naturally appointed to be a state of 
diiteipline for mature age — and that the present world is peculiarly 
fitted for a state of moral discipline. And whereas objections are 
urged against the whole notion of moral government and a proba- 
tionary state from the opinion of necessity, it has been shown that 
God has given us the evidence, as it were, of ex^etvcTvc.^, >iJwa.\. ^j5\ 
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objections against religion on this head are vain and delusive. He 
has aJso, in his natural government^ suggested an answer to all our 
short-sighted objections against the equity and goodness of his moral 
government ; and, in general, he has exemplified to us the latter by 
the former. 

These things, which, it is to be remembered, are matters of fact, 
ought, in all common sense, to awaken mankind to induce them to 
consider, in earnest, their condition, and what they have to do. It is 
Absurd — absurd to the degree of being ridiculous, if the subject were 
not of so serious a kind — for men to think themselves secure in a 
vicious life, or even in that immoral thoughtlessness, which far the 
greatest part of them are fallen into. And the credibility of religion, 
arising from experience and facts here considered, is fully sufficient, 
in reason, to engage them to live in the general practice of all virtue 
and piety, under the serious apprehension, though it should be mixed 
with some doubt (Part II. chap, vi.), of a righteous administration 
established in nature, and a future judgment in consequence of it, 
especially when we consider how very questionable it is whether any- 
thing at all can be gained by vice (page 49, &c.) — ^how unquestionably 
little, as well as precarious, the pleasures and profits of it are at the 
best, and how soon they must be parted with at the longest. For, in 
the deliberations of reason, concerning what we are to pursue, and 
what to avoid, as temptations to anything from mere passion, are 
supposed out of the case; so inducements to vice, from cool expecta- 
tions of pleasure and interest, so small, and uncertain, and shorty are 
really so insignificant, as, in the view of reason, to be almost nothing 
in themselves, and, in comparison with the importance of religion, 
they quite disappear and are lost. Mere passion, indeed, may be 
alleged, though not as a reason, yet as an excuse, for a vicious course 
of life. And how sorry an excuse it is, will be manifest by observ- 
ing that we are placed in a condition in which we are unavoidably 
inured to govern our passions, by being necessitated to govern them, 
and to lay ourselves under the same kind of restraints, and as great 
ones too, from temporal regards, as virtue and piety, in the ordinary 
course of things, require. The plea of ungovernable passion, then, on 
the side of vice, is the poorest of all things, for it is no reason, and but 
a poor excuse. But the proper motives to religion are the proper 
proofs of it from our moral nature, from the presages of con- 
science, and our natural apprehension of God, under the character 
of a righteous governor and judge — a nature, and conscience, and 
apprehension given us by him; and, from the confirmation of the 
dictates of reason, by life and immortality brought to light by the 
Gospel, and the wratk of God revealed from heaven against all ungod- 
liness and unrighteousness of men. 



PART 11. 

OF REVEALED RELIGION. 



CHAPTER L 

OF THE IMPORTANCE OF CH&ISTIANITY. 

8o« persons, upon pretence of the sufficiency of the light of nature, 
SYOweidly reject all revelation as, in its yqtj notion, incredible, and 
what must be fictitious. And indeed it is certain no revelation 
would have been given, had the light of nature been sufficient in such 
a sense as to render one not wanting and useless. But no man, in 
seriousness and simplicity of mind, can possibly think it so, who con- 
adefB the state of religion in the heathen world before revelation, 
and its present state in those places which have borrowed no light 
finom it» particularly the doubtfulness of some of the greatest men 
oonoeming things of the utmost importance, as well as the natural 
inattention and ignorance of mankind in general. It is impossible 
to say who would have been able to have reasoned out that whole 
qnBtem which we call natural religion, in its genuine simplicity, clear 
of superstition ; but there is certainly no ground to affirm that the 
generality could — ^if they could, there is no sort of probability that 
they would. Admitting there were, they would highly want a stand- 
ing tMhnonition, to remind them of it, and inculcate it upon them. 
And fiEurther still, were they as much disposed to attend to religion 
as the better sort of men are, yet, even upon this supposition, there 
would be various occasions for supernatural instruction and assist- 
ance, and the greatest advantages might be affi)rded by them. So 
that, to say revelation is a thing superfluous, what there was no need 
o^ and what can be of no service, is, I think, to talk quite wildly and 
at random. Nor would it be more extravagant to affirm that man- 
kind is so entirely at ease in the present state, and life so completely 
happy, that it is a contradiction to suppose our condition capable of 
being in any respect better. 

There are oilier persons, not to be ranked w\\]ki ^^^ae^^V^ «»fi;mL\K^ 
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be getting into a way of neglecting, and, as it were, overlooking, re> 
velation, as of small importance, provided natural religion be kept 
to. With little regard either to the evidence of the former, or to 
the objections against it, and even upon supposition of its truth; 
* the only design of it,' say they, ' must be to establish a belief of the 
moral system of nature, and to enforce the practice of natural piety 
and virtue. The belief and practice of these things were, perhape, 
much promoted by the first publication of Christianity ; but whether 
they are believed and practised, upon the evidence and motives of 
nature or of revelation, is no great matter.' * This way of consider- 
ing revelation, though it is not the same with the former, yet borders 
nearly upon it^and very much, at length, runs up into it, and requires 
to be particularly considered, with regard to the persons who seem 
to be getting into this way. The consideration of it will likewise 
farther show the extravagance of the former opinion, and the truth 
of the observations in answer to it, just mentioned. And an inquiry 
into the importance of Christianity cannot be an improper introduc- 
tion to a treatise concerning the credibility of it. 

Now if God has given a revelation to mankind, and commanded 
those things which are commanded in Christianity, it is evident, at 
first sight, that it cannot in anywise be an indifferent matter whether 
we obey or disobey those commands, unless we are certainly assured 
that we know all the reasons for them, and that all those reasons 
are now ceased, with regard to mankind in general, or to ourselvee 
in particular. And it is absolutely impossible we can be assured of 
this ; for our ignorance of these reasons proves nothing in the case, 
since the whole analogy of nature shows, what is indeed in itself 
evident, that there may be infinite reasons for things with which we 
are not acquainted. 

But the importance of Christianity will more distinctly appear by 
considering it more distinctly : Jirstf as a republication, and external 
institution, of natural or essential religion, adapted to the present 
circumstances of mankind, and intended to promote natural piety and 
virtue ; and secondly, as containing an account of a dispensation of 
things, not discoverable by reason, in consequence of which, several 
distinct precepts are enjoined us. For, though natural religion is the 
foundation and principal part of Christianity, it is not in any sense 
the whole of it. 

I. Christianity is a republication of natural religion. It instructs 
mankind in the moral system of the world ; that it is the work of an 
infinitely perfect Being, and under his government, that virtue is his 
law, and that he will finally judge mankind in righteousness, and 

* • Yoii find that many, moreover, are unwilling to become Christians, because 
they are satisfied with the correctness of their own lives. A good life is the tsnd of 
religion, says one of this class. What will Christ teach me ? To live well ? My life 
is already good. How can Christ be necessary to me ? Neither homicide, robbray, 
nor rapine, am I guilty of; I covet no man's possessions ; no stain of adultery 
attaches to me. Let some fiaw first be found in my conduct, and then the lindur 
may wake me a Christian.'— AvijuHiM in P»al. xxx\. 
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render to all according to their works in a future state. And, which 
is very material, it teaches natural religion, in its genuine simplicity, 
free from those superstitions with which it was totally corrupted, and 
under which it was in a manner lost. 

Revelation is, fiirther, an authoritative publication of natural re- 
ligion, and so affords the evidence of testimony for the truth of it. 
Indeed tlie miracles and prophecies recorded in Scripture were 
intended to prove a particular dispensation of Providence, the 
redemption of the world by the Messiah — but this does not hinder 
bat that they may also prove God's general providence over the 
woiid as our moral governor and ju(%e. And they evidently do 
prove it ; because this character of the Author of Nature is neces- 
sarily connected with, and implied in, that particular revealed dis- 
pensation of things ; it is likewise continually taught expressly, and 
inmsted upon, by those persons who wrought the mu*acles and 
delivered the prophecies. So that, indeed, natural religion seems 
as much proved by the Scripture revelation, as it would have been 
had the design of revelation been nothing else than to prove it. 

But it may possibly be disputed how far miracles can prove na- 
tural religion, and notable objections may be urged against this 
proof of it^ considered as a matter of speculation, but, considered as 
a practical thing, there can be none. For suppose a person to teach 
natural religion to a nation, who had lived in total ignorance or for- 
getfiilness of it, and to declare he was commissioned by God so to do 
— suppose him, in proof of Ids commission, to foretell things future, 
which no human foresight could have guessed at, to divide the sea 
with a word, feed great multitudes with bread from heaven, cure 
all manner of diseases, and raise the decid, even himself, to life — 
would not this give additional credibility to his teaching, a credibility 
beyond what that of a common man would have, and bo an autho- 
ritative publication of the law of nature — tliat is, a new proof of it ? 
It would be a practical one, of the strongest kind, perhaps, which 
human creatures are capable of having given them. The Law of 
Moses^ then, and the Gospel of Christ, are authoritative publications 
of the religion of nature — they a£ford a proof of God's general pro- 
vidence as moral governor of the world, as well as of his particular 
dispensations of providence towards sinful creatures, revealed in the 
Law and the Gospel. As they are the only evidence of the latter, 
80 they are' an additional evidence of the former. 

To show this farther, let us suppose a man of the greatest and 
most improved capacity, who had never heard of revelation, con- 
vinced upon the whole, notwithstanding the disorders of the world, 
that it was under the direction and moral government of an infinitely 
perfect Being, but ready to question, whether he were not got beyond 
the reach of his faculties — suppose him brought by this suspicion into 
great danger of being carried away by the universal bad example of 
almost every one around him, who appeared to have no sense, no 
practical sense at least, of these things — and this, perhaps^ wowld \n^ 
as advantageous a situation, with regard to rcWgvow^ ^)& wdX>xt% ^vsvss^ 
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ever placed any man in — ^wliat a confirmation now must it be to sncli 
a person all at once to find that this moral system of things was 
revealed to mankind, in the name of that infinite Being whom he 
had, from principles of reason, believed in, and that the publishers 
of the revelation proved their commission from him, by making it 
appear that he had intrusted them with a power of suspending and 
changing the general laws of nature. 

Nor must it by any means be omitted, for it is a thing of the 
utmost importance, that life and immortality are eminently brought 
to light by the Gk)spel. The great doctrines of a future state, the 
danger of a course of wickedness, and the efficacy of repentance, are 
not only confirmed in the Gospd, but are taught, especially the last 
is, with a degree of light to which that of nature is but darkness. 

Farther : as Christianity served these ends and purposes, when it 
was first published, by the miraculous publication itself so it was 
intended to serve the same purposes, in future ages, by means of 
the settlement of a visible church— of a society, distinguished from 
common ones, and from the rest of the world, by peculiar religious 
institutions — by an instituted method of instruction, and an insti- 
tuted form of external religion. Miraculous powers were given to 
the first preachers of Christianity, in order to their introducing it into 
the world — a visible church was established, in order to continue it^ 
and carry it on successively throughout all ages. Had Moses and 
the Prophets, Christ and his AposUes, only taught^ and by miracles 
proved, religion to their contemporaries, the benefits of their in- 
structions would have reached but to a small part of mankind. Chris- 
tianity must have been in a great degree sunk and foigot in a veiy 
few ages. To prevent this, appears to have been one reason why a 
visible church was instituted — to be, like a city upon a hill, a standing 
memorial to the world of the duty which we owe our Maker — to 
call men continually, both by example and instruction, to attend to it^ 
and, by the form of religion ever before their eyes, remind them of the 
reality — to be the repository of the oracles of God — to hold up the 
light of revelation in aid to that of nature, and propagate it through- 
out all generations to the end of the world — the light of revelation, 
considered here in no other view than as designed to enforce natural 
religion. And, in proportion as Christianity is professed and taught 
in the world, religion, natural or essential religion, is thus distinctly 
and advantageously laid before mankind, and brought again and 
again to their thoughts, as a matter of infinite importance. A visible 
church has also a farther tendency to promote natural religion, as 
being an instituted method of education, originally intended to be of 
more peculiar advantage to those who would conform to it. For one 
end of the institution was, that^ by Admonition and reproof, as well as 
instruction, by a general regular discipline, and public exercises of 
religion, the body of Chriei, as the Scripture speaks, should be edified^ 
— that is, trained up in piety and virtue for a higher and better 
state. This settlement, then, appearing thus beneficial — tending, in 
^e nature of the thing, to answer, and, in Bom.e decree, actiudl/ 
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answering, those ends — ^it is to be remembered that the very notion of 
it implies positive institutions ; for the visibility of the church con- 
gists in them. Take away everything of this kind, and you lose the 
very notion itself— so that, if the things now mentioned are advan- 
tages, the reason and importance of positive institutions in general 
is most obvious, since without them these advantages could not be 
secured to the world. And it is mere idle wantonness to insist upon 
knowing the reasons why such particular ones were fixed upon rather 
than others. 

The benefit arising from this supernatural assistance which Chris- 
tianity affords to natural religion, is what some persons are very slow 
in apprehending, and yet it is a thing distinct in itself and a very 
plain obvious one. For will any, in good earnest, really say that the 
bulk of mankind in the heathen, world were in as advantageous a 
situation, with regard to natural religion, as they are now amongst us 
— that it was laid before them, and enforced upon them, in a manner 
as distinct, and as much tending to influence their practice ? 

The objections against all this, from the perversion of Christianity, 
and from the supposition of its having had but little good influence, 
however innocently they may be proposed, yet cannot be insisted 
upon as conclusive, upon any principles but such as lead to downright 
Atheism ; because the manifestation of the law of nature by reason, 
which, upon all principles of Theism, must have been from Qod, has 
been perverted and rendered ineffectual in the same manner. It 
may, indeed, I think, truly be said that the good effects of Chris- 
tianity have not been small, nor its supposed ill effects any effects at 
all of it, properly speaking. Perhaps, too, the things themselves done 
have been aggravated ; and if not, Christianity hath been ofben only 
a pretence, and the same evils, in the main, would have been done 
upon some other pretence. However great and shocking as the cor- 
ruptions and abuses of it have really been, they cannot be insisted 
upon as arguments against it, upon principles of Theism. For one 
cannot proceed one step in reasoning upon natural reUgion, any more 
than upoa Christianity, without laying it down as a first principle, 
that the dispensations of Providence are not to be judged of by their 
perversions, but by their genuine tendencies — ^not by wliat they do 
actually seem to effect, but by what they would effect if mankind did 
their part, that part which is justly put and left upon them. It is 
altogether as much the language of one as of the other — He that is 
Uf^utAy let him he unjust stiU ; and he that is holy, let him be Iwly stiU 
(Bev. xxii. 11). The light of reason docs not, any more than that of 
revelation, force men to submit to its authority — both admonish them 
of what they ought to do an^ avoid, together with the consequences 
of each, and after this, leave them at full liberty to act just as they 
please^ till the appointed time of judgment. Every moment's expe- 
rience shows that this is Gk)d's general rule of government. 

To return then : Christianity being a promulgation of the law of 
nature — ^being, moreover, an authoritative promulg;aLtioTv o£ \V~V^>3[\. 
new hght^ and other ciivamstances of peculiar aii'v«ii\A;g&>%i^a2^Xi^^^ 
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the wants of mankind, these things fully show its importance. . 
it is to he observed farther, that as the nature of the case requ 
80 all Christians are commatoded to contribute, by their professio 
Christianity, to preserve it in the world, and render it such a 
mulgation and enforcement of religion. For it is the very sch 
of the Gospel that each Christian should, in his degree, contril 
towards continuing and carrying it on — ail by uniting in the pt 
profession, and external practice of Christianity — some by instruct 
by having the oversight, and taking care of this religious com 
nity, the church of God. Now this farther shows the importanc 
Christianity, and, which is what I chiefly intend, its importance 
practical sense ; or the high obligations we are under to take it 
our most serious consideration, and the danger there must nc 
sarily be, not only in treating it despitefully, which I am not 
spealdng of, but in disregarding and neglecting it. For this is 
glecting to do what is expressly enjoined us, for continuing tl 

. benefits to the world, and transmitting them down to future tii 
And all this holds, even though the only thing to be considere« 
Christianity were its subserviency to natural religion. • But, 

II. Christianity is to be considered in a farther view, as cental 
an account of a dispensation of things not at all discoverable by 
son, in consequence of which several distinct precepts are enjoined 
Christianity is not only an external institution of natural reli^ 
and a new promulgation of God's general providence, as right 
governor and judge of the world, but it contains also a revelatio 
a particular dispensation of Providence, carrying on by his Son 
Spirit, for the recovery and salvation of mankind, who are re 
sented in Scripture to bo in a state of ruin. And, in conscquenc 
this revelation being made, we are commanded to be baptised^ 
only in Hie name of Hie Father-, but also of the Son and of- the 1 
Ghost — ^and other obligations of duty, unknown before, to the Son 
the Holy Ghost, are revealed. Now the importance of these di 
may be judged of, by observing that they arise, not from posi 
command merely, but also from the offices which appear from S< 
ture to belong to those divine persons in the Gospel dispensatioi 
from the relations which, we are there informed, they stand in U 
By reason is revealed the relation which God the Father stands i 
us. Hence arises the obligation of duty which we are under to ] 
In Scripture are revealed the relations which the Son and I 
Spirit stand in to us. Hence arise the obligations of duty whicl 
are under to them. The truth of the case, as one may speak, in < 
of these three respects, being admitted — that God is the govemc 
the world, upon the evidence of reason, that Christ is the medi 
between God and man, and the Holy Ghost our guide and saucti 
upon the evidence of revelation — the truth of the case, I say, in c 
of these respects being admitted, it is no more a question wh 
should be commanded that we be baptised in the name of the 
and of the Holy Ghost, than that we be baptised in the name of 

Father. This matter seems to rei\u\re lo \)e thot^ Ivlly stated. 
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Let it be remembered, theo, that religion comes mider the twofold 
consideration of internal and external ; for the latter is as real a 
part of religion, of true religion, as the former. Now when religion 
is considered under the first notion, as an inward principle, to be ex- 
erted in such and such inward acts of the mind and heart, the essence 
of natural religion may be said to consist in religious regards to God 
the FaJiher Almighty; and the essence of revealed religion, as distin- 
guished from natural, to consist in religious regards to tJie Son and to 
the Holy Ghost, And the obligation we are under, of paying these 
religious regards to each of these divine persons respectively, arises 
from the respective relations which they each stand in to us. How 
these relations are made known, whether by reason or revelation, 
makes no alteration in the case, because the duties arise out of the 
relations themselves, not out of the manner in which we are informed 
of them. The Son and Spirit have each his proper office in that 
great dispensation of Providence, the redemption of tho world ; the 
one our mediator, the other our sanctifier. Does not, then, the duty 
of religious regards to both these divine persons as immediately 
arise, to the view of reason, out of the very nature of these offices 
and relations, as the inward goodwill and kind intention which we 
owe to our fellow-creatures arises out of the common relations be- 
tween us and them I But^ it will be asked, * What are the inward 
religious regards, appearing thus obviously, due to the Son and Holy 
Spirit, as arising not merely from command in Scripture, but from 
the very nature of the revealed relations which they stand in to us?* 
1 answer, the religious regards of reverence, honour, love, trust, grati- 
tude, fear, hope. In what external manner this inward worship is to 
be expressed, is a matter of pure revealed command ; as, perhaps, 
the external manner in which God the Father is to be worshipped, 
may be more so than we are ready to think ; but the worship, the in- 
ternal worship itself, to the Son and Holy Ghost, is no farther matter 
of pure revealed command, than as the relations they stand in to us 
are matter of pure revelation ; for the relations being known, the 
obligations to such internal worship are obligations of reason, arising 
oat of Uiose relations themselves. In short, the history of the Gospel 
as immediately shows us the reason of these obligations, as it shows 
' OS the meaning of the words. Son and Holy Ghost. 

If this account of the Christian religion be just, those persons who 
can speak lightly of it, as of little consequence, provided natural re- 
ligion be kept to, plainly forget that Christianity, even what is 
peculiarly so called, as distinguished from natural religion, has yet 
Munewhs^ very important, even of a moral nature. For the office of 
our Lord being made known, and tho relation he stands in to us, the 
oUigation of religious regards to him is plainly moral, as much as 
charity to mankind is ; since this obligation arises, before external 
conunand, immediately out of that his office and relation itself. Those 
pwsons appear to forget that revelation is to be considered as in- 
forming us of somewhat new in the state of mankind, and in the 
government of the world — as acquainting ub with. &oiKi(^T^^\Afi>\^^^ 

H 
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stand in which could not otherwise have been known. And these 
relations being real (though before revelation we could be under no 
obligations from them, yet upon their being revealed), there is no 
reason to think but that neglect of behaving suitably to Uiem will be 
attended with the same kmd of consequences under Gk)d'8 govern- 
ment, as neglecting to behave suitably to any other relations made 
known to us by reason. And ignorance, whether unavoidable or 
voluntary, so far as we can possibly see, will, just as much, and just 
as little, excuse in one case as in the other ; the ignorance being sup- 
posed equally unavoidable, or equally voluntary, in both cases. 

If, therefore, Christ be indeed the mediator between Gk>d and man — 
that is, if Christianity be true — ^if he be indeed our Lord, our Saviour, 
and our God — ^no one can say what may follow not only the obsti- 
nate, but the careless, disregard to him in those high relations. Nay, 
no one can say what may follow such disregard even in the way of 
natural consequence (page 41, &c.) For as the natural consequences of 
vice in this life are doubtless to be considered as judicial punish- 
ments inflicted by Ood, so likewise, for aught we know, the judicial 
punishments of tne future life may be, in a like way, or a like sense, 
the natural consequence of vice (chap, v.) — of men's violating or 
disregarding the relations which God has placed them in here^ and 
made known to them. 

Again : if mankind are corrupted and depraved in their moral 
character, and so are unfit for that state which Christ is gone to pre- 
pare for his disciples, and if the assistance of God's Spirit be neces- 
sary to renew their nature, in the degree requisite to their being 
qualifled for that state — all which is implied in the express, though 
figurative declaration, Except a man he horn of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of Ood (John iii. 6.) — supposing this, is it pos- 
sible any serious person can think it a slight matter whether or no 
he makes use of the means expressly commanded by God for obtain- 
ing this divine assistance; especially since the whole analogy of 
nature shows that we are not to expect any benefits without nrm-Jring 
use of the appointed means for obtaining or enjoying them % Now 
reason shows us nothing of the particular or immediate means of 
obtaining either temporsJ or spiritual benefits. This, therefore^ we 
must learn either from experience or revelation; and experience the 
present case does not admit of. 

The conclusion from all this evidently is, that Christianity being 
supposed either true or credible, it is unspeakable irreverence, and 
really the most presumptuous rashness, to treat it as a light matter. 
It can never justly be esteemed of little consequence, till it be posi- 
tively supposed false. Nor do I know a higher and more important 
obligation which we are under than that of examining most seri- 
ously into the evidence of it, supposing its credibility, and of em- 
bracing it upon supposition of its truth. 

The two following deductions may be proper to be added, in order 
to illustrate the foregoing observations, and to prevent their being 
mis taken : — 
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Mrst, Hence we may clearly see where lies the distinction between 
what is positive and what is moral in religion. Moral precepts are 
precepts, the reasons of which we see ; positive precepts are precepts, 
the reasons of which we do not see* Moral duties arise out of the 
nature of the case itself, prior to external command. Positive dtUies 
do not arise out of the nature of the case, but from external com- 
mand; nor would they be duties at all, were it not for such com- 
mand received from Imn whose creatures and subjects we are. But 
the manner in which the nature of the case, or the fact of the rela- 
tion, is made known, this doth not denominate any duty, either 
positive or moral. That we be baptised in the name of the Father, 
is as much a positive duty, as that we be baptised in the name of the 
Son, because both arise equally frt>m revealed command ; though the 
relation which we stand in to God the Father is made known to 
ns by reason — the relation we stand in to Christ by revelation only. 
On the other hand, the dispensation of the Gospel admitted, gra- 
titude as immediately becomes due to Christ, from his being the 
voluntary minister of this dispensation, as it is due to God the FaAler, 
from his being the fountain of all good, though the first is made 
known to us by revelation only, the second by reason. Hence also 
we may see, and for distinctness' sake it may be worth mentioning, 
that positive institutions come under a twofold consideration. They 
are either institutions founded on natural religion, as baptism in the 
name of the Father — though this has also a particular reference to 
the GkMspel dispensation, for it is in the name of Gk)d, as the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ — or they are external institutions founded 
on revealed religion, as baptism in the name of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Secondly, From the distinction between what is moral and what is 
positive in religion, appears the ground of that peculiar preference 
which the Scripture teaches us to be due to the former. 

The reason of positive institutions in general is very obvious, 
though we should not see the reason why such particular ones are 
pitched upon rather than others. Whoever, therefore, instead of 
cavilling at words, will attend to the thing itself, may clearly see 
that positive institutions in general, as distinguished from this or 
that particular one, have the nature of moral commands, since the 
reasons of them appear. Thus, for instance, the external worship of 
God is a moral duty, though no particular mode of it be so. Care, 
then, is to be taken, when a comparison is made between positive 
and moral duties, that they be compared no farther than as they are 
di£ferent — ^no farther than as the former are positive, or arise out of 
mere external command, the reasons of which we are not acquainted 

* This is the distinction hetwecn moral and positive precepts, considered respec- 
tirely as snch. But yet, since the latter have somewhat of a moral nature, we 
may see tlM reason of th^n, considered in this view. Moral and positive precepts 
are in some respects alike, in other respects different. So fiu* as they are aUko^ 
we diBcem the reasons of hoth : so &r as they are diffeiexi\>,'W(^ ^iac«ni.\2ckax«&sfS0» 
of the fsamer, Tmt not of the latter. See page 110, &c. 
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withy and as the latter are moral, or arise out of the apparent reason 
of the case, without such external command. Unless this caution be 
observed, we shall run into endless confusion. Now, this being pre- 
mised, suppose two standing precepts enjoined by the same authority, 
that in certain conjunctures it is impossible to obey both — that the 
former is moral ; that is, a precept of which we see the reasons, and 
that they hold in the particular case before us, but that the latter is 
positive; that is, a precept of which we do not see the reasons — ^it is 
indisputable that our obligations are to obey the former, because 
there is an apparent reason for this preference, and none against it. 
Farther, positive institutions, 1 suppose all those which Christianity 
enjoins, are means to a moral end ; and the end must be acknow- 
ledged more excellent than the means. Nor is observance of these 
institutions any religious obedience at all, or of any value, otherwise 
than as it proceeds from a moral principle. This seems to be the 
strict logical way of stating and determining this matter, but will 
perhaps be found less applicable to practice than may be thought at 
first sight. 

And therefore, in a more practical, though more lax way of con- 
sideration, and taking the words moral law and positive institutions 
in the popular sense, I add, that the whole moral law is as much 
matter of revealed command as positive institutions are — for the 
Scripture enjoins every moral virtue. In this respect, then, they are 
both upon a level. But the moi'al law is, moreover, written upon 
our hearts — interwoven into our very nature. And this is a plain 
intimation of the Author of it which is to be preferred when they 
interfere. 

But there is not altogether so much necessity for the determi- 
nation of this question as some persons seem to think, nor are we 
left to reason alone to determine it. For, first, though mankind 
have in all ages been greatly prone to place their religion in peculiar 
positive rites, by way of equivalent for obedience to moral precepts, 
yet, without making any comparison at all between them, and, con- 
sequently, without determining which is to have the preference, the 
nature of the thing abundantly shows all notions of that kind to be 
utterly subversive of true religion, as they are, moreover, contrary 
to the whole general tenor of Scripture, and likewise to the most 
express particular declarations of it, that nothing can render us 
accepted of God without moral virtue. Secondly, upon the occasion 
of mentioning together positive and moral duties, the Scripture 
always puts the stress of religion upon the latter, and never upon 
the former, which, though no sort of allowance to neglect the 
former, when they do not interfere with the latter, yet it is a plain 
intimation, that when they do, the latter are to be preferred. And, 
farther, as mankind are for placing the stress of their religion any- 
where rather than upon virtue, lest both the reason of the thing, 
and the general spirit of Christianity, appearing in the intimation 
now mentioned, should be ineffectual against this prevalent folly. 
Our Lord himselff from whose commaad alone 1Vl<& obli^tion of 
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positive institutions arises, has taken occasion to make the com- 
parison between them and moral precepts, when the Pharisees cen- 
sored him for eating with publicans and sinners, and also when they 
censured his disciples for plxicJcing the ears of com on the Sahbath-day, 
Upon this comparison he has determined expressly, and in form, 
which shall have the preference when they interfere. And by de- 
livering his authoritative determination in a proverbial manner of 
expression, he has made it general — / will have mercyy and not sacri- 
fice (Matth. ix. 13, and xii. 7). The propriety of the word proverbial 
is not the thing insisted upon, though 1 think the manner of speaking 
is to be called so. But that the manner of speaking very remarkably 
renders the determination general, is surely indisputable. For, had 
it in the latter case been said only that Gk)d preferred mercy to the 
rigid observance of the Sabbath, even then, by parity of reason, most 
justly might we have argued that he preferred mercy likewise to 
the observance of other ritual institutions, and, in general, moral 
duties to positive ones; and thus the determination would have been 
general, though its being so were inferred and not expressed. But 
as the passage really stands in the Gospel, it is much stronger ; for 
the sense, and the very literal words of our Lord's answer, are as 
applicable to any other instance of a comparison between positive 
and moral duties, as to this upon which they were spoken. And if, in 
case of competition, mercy is to be preferred to positive institutions, 
it will scarce be thought that justice is to give place to them. It is 
remarkable, too, that as the words are a quotation from the Old 
Testament, they are introduced on both the fore-mentioned occasions 
with a declaration that the Pharisees did not understand the mean- 
ing of them. This, I say, is very remarkable ; for since it is scarce 
possible for the most ignorant person not to understand the literal 
sense of the passage in the Prophet (Hos. vi.), and since understand- 
ing the literal sense would not have prevented their condemning the 
g^UUsa (see Matth. xii. 7), it can hardly be doubted that the thing 
which our Lord reaUy intended in that declaration was, that the 
Pharisees had not learned from it, as they mighty wherein the general 
spirit of religion consists — ^that it consists in moral piety and virtue, 
as distinguished from forms and ritual observances. However, it is 
certain we may learn this from his divine application of the passage 
in the GospeL 

But as it is one of the peculiar weaknesses of human nature, 
when, upon a comparison of two things, one is found to be of greater 
importance than the other, to consider this other as of scarce any 
importance at all, it is higlily necessary that we remind ourselves 
how great presumption it is to make light of any institutions of 
divine appointment — that our obligations to obey all God's com- 
mands whatever are absolute and indispensable, and that commands 
merely positive, admitted to be from him, lay us under a moral obli- 
gation to obey them — an -obligation moral in the strictest and most 
proper sense. 

To these things I cannot forbear adding, i\v&\. V)n.Q aL<(^c^^>XDX> t\.v« 
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given of Christianity most strongly shows and enforces upon ns the 
obligation of searching the Scriptures, in order to see what th< 
scheme of revelation really is, instead of determining beforehand 
from reason, what the scheme of it must be (see chap, iii.) Indeed 
if in revelation there be found any passages the seeming meaning o 
which is contrary to natural religion, we may most certainly con 
dude such seemiag meaning not to be the real one. But it is no 
any degree of a presumption against an interpretation of Scripture 
that such interpretation contains a doctrine which the light o 
nature cannot discover, or a precept which the law of nature doe 
not oblige to. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

OF THE SUPPOSED PRESUMPTION AGAINST A REVELATION, CONSIDERED 

AS MIRACULOUS. 

Hahng shown the importance of the Christian revelation, and the 
obligations which we are under seriously to attend to it, upon suppo- 
sition of its truth or its credihility, the next thing in order is, to 
consider the supposed presumptions against revelation in general, 
which shall be the subject of this chapter, and the objections against 
^ Christian in particular, which shall be the subject of some fol- 
iowing ones (chap. iii. iv. v. vi.) For it seems the most natural 
'i^thcKi to remove the prejudices against Christianity, before we 
proceed to the consideration of the positive evidence for it, and the 
objections against that evidence (chap, vii.) 

It is, I thmk, commonly supposed that there is some peculiar pre- 

^umption, from the analogy of nature, against the Christian scheme 

pf things, at least against miracles, so as that stronger evidence 

'^ necessary to. prove the truth and reality of them than would be 

^^K:fficient to convince us of other events or matters of fact. In- 

^^«d the consideration of this supposed presumption cannot but be 

*4i.0ught very insignificant by many persons, yet, as it belongs to the 

^^bject of this treatise, so it may tend to open the mind, and remove 

?^^Bie prejudices, however needless the consideration of it be upon 

^^^ own account. 

I. I find no appearance of a presumption, from the analogy of 
^^^tnre, against the general scheme of Christianity, that God created 
^^d invisibly governs the world by Jesus Christ, and by him also 
'^^ill hereafter judge it in righteousness — that is, render to every one 
^^ccording to his works — and that good men are under the secret 
^^iflnence of his Rpirit. Whether these things are, or are not, to be 
^^ulled miraculous, is perhaps only a question about words, or, how- 
ever, is of no moment in the case. If the analogy of nature raises 
^Jiy presumption against this general scheme of Christianity, it must 
l>e either because it is not discoverable by reason or experience, or 
^Ise because it is unlike that course of nature which is. But analogy 
Raises no presumption against the truth of this scheme upon either 
of these accounts. 
Fireit, There is no presumption from analogy agasns^ V\v& \.t>q.^ ^^ 
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it, upon account of its not beings discoverable by reason or expe- 
rience. For, suppose one who never heard of revelation, of the 
most improved understanding, and acquainted with our whole sys- 
tem of natural philosophy and natural religion, such a one could 
not but be sensible that it was but a very small part of the natural 
and moral system of the universe which he was acquainted with. 
Ho could not but be sensible that there must be innumerable things 
in the dispensations of Providence past, in the invisible government 
over the world at present carrying on, and in what is to come, of- 
which he was wholly ignorant (page 96, &c.), and which could not be 
discovered without revelation. Whether the scheme of nature be, 
in the strictest sense, infinite or not, it is evidently vast, even beyond 
all possible imagination. And doubtless that part of it which is 
opened to our view is but as a point, in comparison of the whole 
plan of Providence, reaching throughout eternity, past and future, 
in comparison of what is even now going on in the remote parts 
of the boundless universe — nay, in comparison of the whole scheme 
of this world. And, therefore, that things lie beyond the natural 
reach of our faculties is no sort of presumption against the trutk 
and reality of them; because it is certain there are innumerable 
things, in the constitution and government of the universe, which 
are thus beyond the natural reach of our faculties. Secondly^ 
analogy raises no presumption against any of the things contained 
in tins general doctrine of Scripture now mentioned, upon ac- 
count of their being unlike the known course of nature. For there 
is no presumption at all, from analogy, that the w?iole course 
of things, or divine government, naturally unknown to us, and 
everything in it, is like to anything in that which is known, and 
therefore no peculiar presumption against anything in the for- 
mer, upon account of its being unlike to anything in the latter. 
And in the constitution and natural government of the world, as 
well as in the moral government of it, we see things, in a great 
degree, unlike one another, and therefore ought not to wonder 
at such unlikeness between things visible and invisible. How- 
ever, the scheme of Christianity is by no means entirely unlike 
the scheme of nature, as will appear in the following part of this 
treatise : — 

The notion of a miracle, considered as a, proof of a divine mission, 
has been stated with gi*eat exactness by divines, and is, I think, suffi- 
ciently understood by every one. There are also invisible miracles 
— the Incarnation of Christ, for instance — which, being secret, can- 
not be alleged as a proof of such a mission, but require themselves 
to be proved by visible miracles. Revelation itself too is miraculous, 
and miracles are the proof of it; and the supposed presumption 
against these shall presently be considered. All which I have been 
observing here is, that, whether we choose to call everything in the 
dispensations of Providence, not discoverable without revelation, 
nor like the known course of things, miraculous, and whether the 
general Christian dispensation now mentioned is to be called so, or 
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not^ the foregoing observations seem certainly to show that there is 
no presumption against it from the analogy of nature,. 

U. There is no presumption, from analogy, against some opera- 
tions which we should now call miraculous, particularly none against 
a revelation at the beginning of the world — ^nothing of such pre- 
sumption against it as is supposed to be implied or expressed in the 
word miracui(m8. For a miracle, in its very notion, is relative to a 
course of nature, and implies somewhat different from it, considered 
as being so. Now either there was no course of nature at the time 
which we are speaking of, or if there were, we are not acquainted 
what the course of nature is upon the first peopling of worlds ; and 
therefore^ the question whether mankind had a revelation made to 
them at that time, is to be considered not as a question concerning 
a miracle, but as a common question of fact. And we have the like 
reason, be it more or less, to admit the report of tradition concerning 
this question, and concerning common matters of fact of the same 
antiquity — for instance, what part of the earth was first peopled. 

Or thus : when mankind was first placed in this state, there was 
a power exerted totally different from the present course of nature. 
Now whether this power, thus wholly different from the present 
coarse of nature — ^for we cannot properly apply .to it the word 
miraculoua — whether this power stopped immediately afler it had 
made man, or went on, and exerted itself farther in giving him a 
revelation, is a question of the same kind as whether an ordinary 
power exerted itself in such a particular degree and manner, or 
not. 

Or, suppose the power exerted in the formation of the world be 
considered as miraculous, or rather be called by that name, the case 
^11 not be different^ since it must be acknowledged that such a power 
vas exerted. For supposing it acknowledged that our Saviour spent 
wme years in a course of working miracles, there is no more pre^ 
sompiion, worth mentioning, against his having exerted this mira- 
cnloos power, in a certain degree greater, than in a certain degree 
len— in one or two more instances, than in one or two fewer — in 
this, than in another manner. 

It is evident, then, that there can be no peculiar presumption, 
from the analogy of nature, against supposing a revelation when 
loan was first placed upon the earth. 

Add, that there does not appear the least intimation in history 
or tradition that religion was first reasoned out ; but the whole 
of history and tradition makes for the other side, that it came 
into the world by revelation. Indeed the state of religion in the 
^t ages of which we have any account, seems to suppose and 
^ply that this was the original of it amongst mankind. And these 
reflections together, without taking in the peculiar authority of 
scripture, amount to real and a very material degree of evidence, 
^ there was a revelation at the beginning of the world. Now 
^ as it is a confirmation of natural religion, and therefore men- 
tioned in the former part of this treatise (page 92, &c.'j, eo l\kfi;^\sA 
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it has a tendency to remove any prejudices against a subseqaent 
revelation. 

III. But still it may be objected that there is some peculiar pre- 
sumption, from analogy, against miracles, particularly against revela- 
tion, after the settlement and during the continuance of a course 
of nature. 

Now with regard to this supposed presumption, it is to be ob- 
served in general, that before we can have ground for raising what 
can, with any propriety, be called an argwment from analogy, for or 
against revelation considered as somewhat miraculous, we must be 
acquainted with a similar or parallel case. But the history of some 
other world, seemingly in like circumstances with our own, is no 
more than a parallel case, and therefore nothing short of this can 
be so. Tet could we come at a presumptive proof, for or against a 
revelation, from being informed whether such world had one or not, 
such a proof, being drawn from one single instance only, must be 
infinitely precarious. More particularly, first of all. There is a very 
strong presumption against common speculative truths, and against 
the most ordinary facts, before the proof of them, which yet is ovep 
come by almost any proof. There is a presumption of millions to 
one against the story of CoRsar, or of any other man. For suppose 
a number of common facts so and so circumstanced, of which one 
had no kind of proof, should happen to come into one's thoughts, 
every one would, without any possible doubt, conclude them to be 
false. And the like may be said of a single common fact. And 
from hence it appears^ that the question of importance, as to the 
matter before us, is concerning the degree of the peculiar pre- 
sumption supposed against miracles, not whether there be any 
peculiar presumption at all against them. For, if there be the pre- 
sumption of millions to one against the most common facts, whal 
can a small presumption, additional to this, amount to, though it b< 
peculiar? It cannot be estimated, and is as nothing. The onl] 
material question is, whether there be any such presumption agains 
miracles as to render them in any sort incredible. Secondly, If w< 
leave out the consideration of religion, we are in such total darknes 
upon what causes, occasions, reasons, or circumstances, the presen 
course of nature depends, that there does not appear any improba 
bility for or against supposing that five or six thousand years ma; 
have given scope for causes, occasions, reasons, or circumstances 
from whence miraculous interpositions may have arisen. And fron 
this, joined with the foregoing observation, it will follow that then 
must be a presumption, beyond all comparison, greater against th* 
particular common facts just now instanced in, than against miracle 
in general, before any evidence of either. But thirdly. Take in th( 
consideration of religion, or the moral system of the world, and thei 
we see distinct particular reasons for miracles, to afford mankinc 
instruction additional to that of nature, and to attest the truth of it 
And this gives a real credibility to the supposition that it might be par 
of the original plan of things that there should be miracidous inter 
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positions. Then lasUy, Miracles must not be compared to common 
n&toral events, or to events which, though uncommon, are similar 
to what we daily experience, but to the extraordinary phenomena 
of nature. And then the comparison will be between the presump- 
tion against miracles, and the presumption against such uncommon 
appearances, suppose, as comets, and against there being any such 
powers in nature as magnetism and electricity, so contrary to the 
properties of other bodies not endued with these powers. And 
before any one can determine whether there be any peculiar pre- 
sumption against miracles more than against other extraordinary 
things^ he must consider what, upon first hearing, would be the 
presumption against the last- mentioned appearances and powers, 
to a person acquainted only with the daily, monthly, and annual 
oonrse of nature respecting this earth, and with those common 
powers of matter which we every day see. 

Upon all this I conclude that there certainly is no such presump- 
tion against miracles as to render them in anywise incredible ; that, 
OQ the contrary, our being able to discern reasons for them, gives 
a positive credibility to the history of them, in cases where those 
reascms hold ; and that it is by no means certain that there is any 
peculiar presumption at all from analogy, even in the lowest degree, 
against miracles, as distinguished from other extraordinary pheno- 
mena^ though it is not worth while to perplex the reader with 
inquiries into the abstract nature of evidence, in order to deter- 
mine a question which, without such inquiries, we see is of no 
importance. 



CHAPTER III. 

OF OUR INCAPACITY OF JUDGING WHAT WERE TO BE EXPECTED 15 
A REVELATION, AND THE CREDIBILITY, FROM ANALOGY, THAT IT 
MUST CONTAIN THINGS APPEARING LIABLE TO OBJECTIONS. 

Besides the objections against the evidence for Christianity, many 
are alleged against the scheme of it ; against the whole manner in 
which it is put and left with the world ; as well as against several 
particular relations in Scripture; objections drawn from the defi- 
ciencies of revelation ; from things in it appearing to meafooHahnea 
(1 Cor. i. 28) ; from its containing matters of offence, which have led, 
and it must have been foreseen would lead, into strange enthusiasB 
and superstition, and be made to serve the purposes of tyranny and 
wickedness ; from its not being universal ; and, which is a thing ol 
the same kind, from its evidence not being so convincing and satifr 
factory as it might have been — ^for this last is sometimes turned into a 
positive argument against its truth (see chap, vi.) It would be tediooa 
indeed impossible, to enumerate the several particulars compro' 
hended under the objections here referred to ; they being so various; 
according to the different fancies of men. There arc persons who 
think it a strong objection against the authority of Scripture that it 
is not composed by rules of art, agreed upon by critics for polite and 
correct writing. And the scorn is inexpressible with which some 
of the prophetic parts of Scripture are treated ; partly through tlM 
rashness of interpreters, but very much, also, on account of Um 
hieroglyphical and figurative language in which they are left vm 
Some of the principal things of this sort shall be particularly con 
sidered in the following chapters ; but my design at present is U 
observe in general, with respect to this whole way of arguing, that 
upon supposition of revelation, it is highly credible, beforehsmd, wi 
should be incompetent judges of it, to a great degree ; and that ii 
would contain many things appearing to us liable to great objections 
in case we judge of it otherwise than by the analogy of nature 
And therefore, though objections against the evidence of Christianity 
are most seriously to be considered, yet objections against Christianit} 
itself are, in a great measure, frivolous — almost all objections agains 
it^ excepting those which are alleged against the particular proofs o 
its coming from God. I express myself with caution, lest I shoulc 
be mistaken to vilify reason — which is indeed the only faculty wi 
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haye wherewith to judge concerning anything, even revelation 
itself— or be misunderstood to assert that a supposed revelation 
cannot be proved false from internal characters. For it may con- 
tain clear immoralities or contradictions ; and either of these would 
prove it false. Nor will I take upon me to affirm that nothing else 
can possibly render any supposed revelation incredible. Yet still 
the observation above is, I think, true beyond doubt, that objections 
against Christianity, as distinguished from objections against its 
evidence, are frivolous. To maJce out this is the general design of 
the present chapter. And, with regard to the whole of it, I cannot 
bat particularly wish that the proofs might be attended to rather 
than the assertions cavilled at, upon account of any unacceptable 
ooQseqaences, whether real or supposed, which may be drawn from 
them. For, after all, that which is true must be admitted, though it 
shoold show us the shortness of our faculties, and that we are in 
nowise judges of many things of which we are apt to think our- 
niyes very competent ones. Nor will this be any objection with 
reasonable men, at least upon second thought it will not be any 
ebjoction with such, against the justness of the following observa- 



As God governs the world, and instructs his creatures, according 
to certain laws or rules, in the known course of nature, known by 
reason together with experience, so the Scripture informs us of a 
scheme of Divine Providence additional to this. It relates that 
Qod has, by revelation, instructed men in things concerning his 
gOYemment which they could not otherwise have known, and re- 
minded them of things which they might otherwise know; and 
attested the truth of the whole by miracles. Now, if the natural 
sad the revealed dispensation of things are both from God, if they 
coincide with each other, and together make up one scheme of 
Providence, our being incompetent judges of one, must render it 
credible that we may be incompetent judges also of the other. 
Sinoe^ upon experience, the acknowledged constitution and course 
of nature is found to be greatly di£Perent from what, before expe- 
lience, would have been expected, and such as, men fancy, there 
^ gieat objections against; this renders it beforehand highly 
<!redible that they may find the revealed dispensation likewise, if 
they judge of it as they do of the constitution of nature, very diffe- 
rent firom expectations formed beforehand, and liable, in appearance, 
to great objections — objections against the scheme itself, and against 
the degrees and manners of the miraculous interpositions by which 
it was attested and cluried on. Thus, suppose a prince to govern 
lus dominions in the wisest manner possible, by common known 
^ws, and that upon some exigencies he should suspend these laws, 
and govern, in several instances, in a different manner ; if one of 
^ subjects were not a competent judge beforehand by what 
common rules the government should or would be carried on, it 
ponld not be expected that the same person would be a competent 
jodge in what exigencies^ or in what mamieT, oi to '^V:^^* ^<&^^^ 
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those laws commonly observed would be suspended or deviated froi 
If he were not a judge of the wisdom of the ordinary admimsti 
tion, there is no reason to think he would be a judge of the wisdo 
of the extraordinary. K he thought he had objections against ti 
former, doubtless, it is highly supposable, he might think also tb 
he had objections against the latter. And thus, as we fiEdl in 
infinite follies and mistakes, whenever we pretend, otherwise th 
from experience and analogy, to judge of the constitution and com 
of nature, it is evidently supposable beforehand that we should fi 
into as great, in pretendOng to judge, in the like manner, concemi 
revelation. Nor is there any more ground to expect that this latt 
should appear to us clear of objections than that the former should 

These observations, relating to the whole of Christianity, a 
applicable to inspiration in particular. As we are in no sort judg 
beforehand by what laws or rules, in what degree, or by w£ 
means, it were to have been expected that God would natnraJ 
instruct us, so, upon supposition of his affording us light and i 
struction by revelation, additional to what he has afforded us '. 
reason and experience, we are in no sort judges by what metho< 
and in what proportion, it were to be expected that this supematui 
light and instruction would be afforded us. We know not bef<H 
hand what degree or kind of natural information it were to 
expected God would afford men, each by his own reason and c 
perience; nor how far he would enable, and effectually dispo 
them to communicate it, whatever it should be, to each other ; n 
whether the evidence of it would be certain, highly probable^ 
doubtful ; nor whether it would be given with equal clearness a 
conviction to all ; nor could we guess, upon any good ground I mei 
whether natural knowledge, or even the faculty itself by which ' 
are capable of attaining it — ^reason — would be given us at once^ 
gradually. In like manner we are wholly ignorant what degree 
new knowledge it were to be expected God would give mankind 
revelation, upon supposition of his affording one ; or how far, or 
what way, he would interpose miraculously to qualify them, to wh( 
he should originally make the revelation, for communicating t 
knowledge given by it; and to secure their doing it to the a 
in which they should live ; and to secure its being transmitted 
posterity. We are equally ignorant whether the evidence of 
would be certain, or highly probable, or doubtful (see chap, vi 
or whether all who should have any degree of instruction from 
and any degree of evidence of its truth, would have the same; 
whether the scheme would be revealed at once, or unfolded gi 
dually. Nay, we are not in any sort able to judge whether it wc 
to have been expected that the revelation shoidd have been co 
mitted to writing, or left to be handed down, and consequent 
corrupted, by verbal tradition, and at length sunk under it, if nu 
kind so pleased, and during such time as they are permitted, in t 
degree lliey evidently are, to act as they will. 

But it may be said, 'That a revelation in some of the aboi 
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mentioned circumstances — one, for instance, which was not com- 
mitted to writing, and thus secured against danger of corruption, 
voold not have answered its purpose/ I ask, what purpose? It 
▼oold not have answered all the purposes which it has now 
answered, and in the same degree, but it would have answered 
others, or the same in different degrees. And which of these were 
the purposes of God, and best fell in with his general government, 
we could not at all have determined beforehand. 

Now since it has been shown that we have no principles of reason 
npon which to judge beforehand how it were to be expected revela- 
tK)n should have been left, or what was most suitable to the divine 
plan of government, in any of the fore-mentioned respects, it must 
be quite frivolous to object afterwards as to any of them, against 
its being left in one way rather than another; for this would be to 
object against things upon account of their being different from 
expectations which have been shown to be without reason. And 
thus we see that the only question concerning the truth of Chris- 
tianity is, whether it be a real revelation, not whether it be attended 
with every circumstance which we should have looked for ; and con- 
cerning the authority of Scripture, whether it be what it claims to 
be, not whether it be a book of such sort, and so promulgated, as 
weak men are apt to fancy a book containing a divine revelation 
should. And, therefore, neither obscurity, nor seeming inaccuracy 
of style, nor various readings, nor early disputes about the authors 
of particular parts, nor any other thmgs of the like kind, though 
they had been much more considerable in degree than they are, 
could overthrow the authority of the Scripture, unless the Prophets, 
Apostles, or our Lord, had promised that the book containing the 
divine revelation should be secure from those things. Nor, indeed, 
can any objections overthrow such a kind of revelation as the Chris- 
tiaa claims to be, since there are no objections against the morality 
of it (page 131, &c. ), but such as can show that there is no proof of 
nurades wrought originally in attestation of it — no appearance of 
anything miraculous in its obtaining in the world, nor any of 
prophecy — that is, of events foretold, which human sagacity could 
pot foresee. If it can be shown that the proof alleged for sJl these 
JB absolutely none at all, then is revelation overturned. But were 
jt allowed Uiat the proof of any one, or all of them, is lower than 
V allowed, yet, whilst any proof of them remains, revelation will 
tod upon much the same foot it does at present, as to all the 
pivposes of life and practice, and ought to have the like influence 
^?Km our behaviour. 

^m the foregoing observations, too, it will follow — and those who 
^ thoroughly examine into revelation will find it worth remarking 
^"^hat there are several ways of arguing, which, though just with 
'Bgard to other writings, are not applicable to Scripture, at least not 
^ the prophetic parts of it. We cannot argue, for instance, that this 
cannot be the sense or intent of such a passage of Scripture, for if it 
^ it would have been expressed more p\a^y,OT \iaiN^\>^^TkT^^T^ 
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sented under a more apt figure or hieroglyphic; yet wamaj justly 
argue thus with respect to common hooks. And the reas(m of this 
difference is Tery evident, that in Scripture we are not competent 
judges as we are in common hooks, how plainly it were to have heen 
expected, what is the true sense should have heen expressed, or 
under how apt an image figured. The only question is, what appear- 
ance there is that this is the sense, and scarce at all how much man 
determinately or accurately it might have heen expressed or figured. 

' But is it not self-evident that internal improhabilities of all kinds 
weaken external prohahle proof f Douhtless. But to what practicsl 
purpose can this be alleged here, when it has been proved before 
(p. 121,&c.) that real internal improbabilities, which rise even to mond 
certainty, are overcome by the most ordinary testimony ; and when 
it now has been made appear that we scarce know what are impro- 
babilities, as to the matter we are here considering, as it will &rther 
appear firom what foUows. 

For though, from the observations above made, it is manifest that 
we are not in any sort competent judges what supernatural instruo- 
tion were to have been expected, and though it is self-evident that 
the objections of an incompetent judgment must be firivolous, yet it 
may be proper to go one step &rUier, and observe, that if men will 
be regardless of these things, and pretend to judge of the Scripture 
by preconceived expectations, the analogy of nature shows before- 
hand not only that it is highly credible itiey may, but also probable 
that they will, imagine they have strong objections against it, how- 
ever really unexceptionable ; for so, prior to experience, they would 
think they had, against the circumstances, and degrees^ and the 
whole manner, of that instruction, which is afforded by the ordinary 
course of nature. Were the inslaruction which God affords to brute 
creatures by instincts and mere propensions, and to mankind by 
these together with reason, matter of probable proo^ and not of 
certain observation, it would be objected as incredible, in many 
instances of it, only upon account of the means by which this in- 
struction is given, the seeming disproportions, the limitations, ne- 
cessary conditions, and circumstances of it. For instance, would it 
not have been thou^t highly improbable that men should ha^-e been 
so much more capable of discovering, even to certainty, the general 
laws of matter, and the magnitudes, paths, and revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies, than the occasions and cures of distempers^ and 
many other things, in which human life seems so much more neariy 
concerned, than in astronomy ! How capricious and irregular a way 
of information, would it be said, is that of inventiony by means of 
which nature instructs us in matters of science, and in many things^ 
upon which the affairs of the world greatly depend — that a man 
should, by this faculty, be made acquainted with a thing in an 
instant, when perhaps he is thinking of somewhat else, which he has 
in vain been searching after, it may be, for years. So likewise the 
imperfections attending the only method by which nature enables 
and directs ua to communicate our thoughts to each other, are innu- 
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nerable. Laogfoage is, in its very nature, inadequate, ambiguous, 
liable to infinite abase, even from negligence ; and so liable to it from 
design, that every man can deceive and betray by it. And to men- 
ticHi bat one instance more : that brutes without reason should act in 
many respects with a sagacity and foresight vastly greater than what 
men have in those respects, would be thought impossible. Yet it is 
certain they do act with such superior foresight ; whether it be their 
own, indeed, is another question. From these things, it is highly 
credible beforehand, that upon supposition God should afford men 
Bome additional instruction by revelation, it would be with circum- 
stances, in manners, degrees, and respects, which we should be apt to 
fimcy we had great objections against the credibility of. Nor are the 
objections against the Scripture, nor against Christianity in general, 
at all more or greater than the analogy of nature would beforehand 
not perhaps give ground to expect ; for this analogy may not be 
sufficient^ in some cases, to ground an expectation upon — but no more 
ttor greater, than analogy would show it, beforehand, to be suppos- 
able and credible that there might seem to lie against revelation. 

By applying these general observations to a particular objection, it 
will be more distinctly seen how they are applicable to others of the 
like kind, and indeed to almost all objections against Christianity, as 
distinguished from objections against its evidence. It appears from 
Scripture, that, as it was not imusual in the apostolic age for persons, 
open their conversion to Christianity, to be endued with miraculous 
g^ so some of those persons exercised these gifts in a strangely irre- 
gnlar and disorderly manner; and this is made an objection against 
their being really miraculous. Now the foregoing observations quite 
femove this objection, how considerable soever it may appear at first 
«gbt. For, consider a person endued with any of these gifts — for 
iiDstance, that of tongues — it is to be supposed that he had the same 
power over this miraculous gift, as he would have had over it had it 
been the effect of habit, of study, and use, as it ordinarily is, or the 
ssme power over it as he had over any other natural endowment. 
Consequently, he would use it in the same manner he did any other 
— oither regularly, and upon proper occasions only, or irregularly, 
>Qd upon improper ones, according to his sense of decency, and his 
character of prudence. Where, then, is the objection ? Why, if this 
™i'aculous power was indeed given to the world, to propagate Chris- 
^ity, and attest the truth of it, we might, it seems, have expected 
^t other sort of persons should have been chosen to be invested 
^'h it, or that these should, at the same time, have been endued 
^th prudence, or that they should have been continually restrained 
•^ directed in the exercise of it — that is, that God should have 
"ttaculously interposed, if at all, in a different manner, or higher 
^®gree. But, from the observations made above, it is undeniably 
©^dent that we are not judges in what degrees and manners it were 
^ have been expected he should miraculously interpose, upon sup- 
position of his doing it in some degree and manner. Nor^ u\. iVv^ \s»r 
^^'^ course of Providence, are superior gifta o^ memw^j, ^^ojassftR^i 

I 
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knowledge, and other talents of great influence, conferred only o 
persons of prudence and decency, or such as are disposed to mak 
the properest use of them. Nor is the instruction and admonitio 
naturally afforded us for the conduct of life, particularly in oi 
education, commonly given in a manner the most suited to reooB 
mend it, but often with circumstances apt to prejudice us again 
such instruction. 

One might go on to add that there is a great resemblance betwec 
the light of nature and of revelation in several other respects. Pra 
tical Christianity, or that faith and behaviour which renders a man 
Christian, is a plain and obvious thing — like the common rules < 
conduct with respect to our ordinary temporal affairs. The moi 
distinct and particular knowledge of those things, the study of whic 
the Apostle calls going on unto perfection (Heb. vi. 1), and of tl 
prophetic parts of revelation, like many parts of natural and eve 
civil knowledge, may require very exact thought and careful co: 
sideration. The hindrances, too, of natural and of supernatural ligl 
and knowledge have been of the same kind. And as, it is owne 
the whole scheme of Scripture is not yet understood, so, if it evi 
comes to be understood, before the restitution of all things (Acts i 
21), and without miraculous interpositions, it must be in the san 
way as natural knowledge is come at — by the continuance and pr 
gross of learning and of liberty, and by particular persons attendii 
to, comparing and pursuing, intimations scattered up and down i 
which are overlooked and disregarded by the generality of the worl 
For this is the way in which all improvements are made — by though 
ftd men's tracing on obscure hints, as it were, dropped as by natur 
accidentally, or which seem to come into our minds by chance. N( 
is it at all incredible that a book which has been so long in the po 
session of mankind should contain many truths as yet undiscovere 
For all the same phenomena, and the same faculties of investigatio 
from which such great discoveries in natural knowledge have bee 
made in the present and last age, were equally in the possession < 
mankind several thousand years before. And possibly it might I 
intended that events, as they come to pass, should open and asce 
tain the meaning of several parts of Scripture. 

It may be objected that this analogy fails in a material respec 
for that natural knowledge is of little or no consequence. But 
have been speaking of the general instruction which nature does < 
does not afford us. And besides, some parts of natural knowledge,] 
the more common restrained sense of the words, are of the greato 
consequence to the ease and convenience of life. But suppose tl 
analogy did, as it does not, fail in this respect, yet it might be abui 
dantly supplied, from the whole constitution and course of natur 
which shows that God does not dispense his gifts according to oi 
notions of the advantage and consequence they would be of to n 
And this in general, with his method of dispensing knowledge i 
particular, would together make out an analogy fidl to the poii 
iefore us. 
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Bat it may be objected still farther and more generally — * The 
Scripture represents the world as in a state of ruin, and Ohnstianity 
as an expedient to recover it, to help in these respects where nature 
fiuls— in particular, to supply the deficiencies of natural light. Is it 
credible, then, that so many ages should have been let pass before a 
matter of such a sort, of so great and so general importance, was made 
known to mankind, and then that it should be made known to so 
small a part of them! Is it conceivable that this supply should be 
80 very deficient, should have the like obscurity and doubtfulness, be 
liable to the like perversions, in short, lie open to all the like objec- 
tions, as the light of nature itself? ' (chap, vi.) Without determining 
how far this in fact is so, I answer, it is by no means incredible that 
it might be so^ if the light of nature and of revelation be from the 
same hand. Men are naturally liable to diseases, for which Gk)d, in 
his good providence, has provided natural remedies (see chap, v.) 
Bat remedies existing in nature have been unknown to mankind for 
many ages — are known but to few now — probably many valuable ones 
are not known yet. Great has been, and is, the obscurity and diffi- 
culty in the nature and application of them. Circumstances seem 
often to make them very improper, where they are absolutely neces- 
sary. It is after long labour and study, and many unsuccessful en- 
deavours, that they are brought to be as useful as they are — after high 
contempt and absolute rejection of the most useful we have — and after 
disputes and doubts, which have seemed to be endless. The best 
remedies, too, when unskilfully, much more if dishonestly, applied, 
may produce new diseases, and, with the rightest application, the 
SQccess of them is often doubtful. In many cases they are not at all 
effectual — where they are, it is often very slowly — and the appli- 
cation of them, and the necessary regimen accompanying it, is not 
uiGommonly so disagreeable, that some will not submit to them, and 
satisfy themselves with the excuse, that if they would, it is not cer- 
tarn whether it would be successful. And many persons who labour 
mider diseases for which there are known natural remedies, are not 
so lu4)py as to be always, if ever, in the way of them. In a word, 
the remedies which nature has provided for diseases are neither 
certain, perfect, nor universal. And indeed the same principles of 
siguing which would lead us to conclude that they must be so, would 
lead us likewise to conclude that there could be no occasion for them 
"-that is, that there could be no diseases at all. And therefore our 
experience that there are diseases, shows that it is credible before- 
hand, upon supposition nature has provided remedies for them, that 
^hese remedies may be, as by experience we find they are, not cer- 
tain, nor perfect, nor universal, because it shows that the principles 
vpcb which we should expect the contrary are fallacious. 

And now what is the just consequence from all these things! Kot 
that reason is no judge of what is offered to us as being of divine 
revehition ; for this would be to infer that we are unable to judge 
<^ anything, because we are unable to judge of all things. Reason 
^ and it ought to judge;, not only of the meaning, but> «i&i^ Qi\2&!^ 
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morality and the evidence, of revelation. Firsts It is the province of 
reason to judge of the morality of the Scripture ; that is, not whether 
it contains things different from what we should have expected from 
a wise, just, and good Being, for objections from hence have been 
now obviated, but whether it contains things plainly contradictory to 
wisdom, justice, or goodness, to what the hght of nature teaches us 
of God. And I know nothing of this sort objected against Scripture, 
excepting such objections as are formed upon suppositions, which 
would equally conclude that the constitution of nature is contradic- 
tory to wisdom, justice, or goodness, which most certainly it is noL 
Indeed there are some particular precepts in Scripture, given to 
particular persons, requiring actions which would be immoral and 
vicious, were it not for such precepts. But it is easy to see that all 
these are of such a kind as that the precept changes the whole nature 
of the case and of the action, and both constitutes and shows that 
not to be unjust or immoral which, prior to the precept, must have 
appeared and really have been so ; which may well be, since none 
of these precepts are contrary to immutable morality. If it were 
commanded to cultivate the principles, and act from the spirit of 
treachery, ingratitude, cruelty, the command would not alter the 
nature of the case, or of the action, in any of these instances. But it 
is quite otherwise in precepts which require only the doing an ex- 
ternal action — for instance, taking away the property or life of any. 
For men have no right to either life or property but what arises 
solely from the grant of God; when this grant is revoked, tliey 
cease to have any right at all in either; and when tliis revocation is 
made known, as surely it is possible it may be, it must cease to be 
unjust to deprive them of either. And though a course of external 
acts, which without command would be immoral, must make an im- 
moral habit, yet a few detached commands have no such natural 
tendency. I thought proper to say thus much of the few Scripture 
precepts which require, not vicious actions, but actions which would 
have been vicious had it not been for such precepts, because they are 
sometimes weakly urged as immoral, and great weight is laid upon 
objections drawn from them. But to me there seems no difficulty at 
all in these precepts, but what arises from their being offences ; that 
is, from their being liable to be perverted, as indeed they are, by 
wicked designing men, to serve the most horrid purposes, and per- 
haps to mislead the weak and enthusiastic. And objections from 
this head are not objections against revelation, but against the whole 
notion of religion, as a trial, and against the general constitution of 
nature. Secondly, Reason is able to judge, and must, of the evidence 
of revelation, and of the objections urged against that evidence, which 
shall be the subject of a following chapter (chap, vii.) 

But the consequence of the foregoing observation is, that the 
question upon which the truth of Christianity depends, is scarce at 
sdl what objections there are against its scheme, since there are 
none against the morality of it, but what objections there are against 
Us evidence, or what jyroof there remaim of it^ after due allowances 
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made for the objections against that proof; because it has been shown 
that tie objections against Christianity, as distinguished from objec- 
tions against its evidence, are frivolous. For surely very little 
weight, if any at all, is to be laid upon a way of arguing and object- 
ing which, when applied to the general constitution of nature, ex- 
perience shows not to be conclusive ; and such, I think, is the whole 
way of objecting treated of throughout this chapter. It is resolv- 
able into principles, and goes upon suppositions, which mislead us 
to think that the Author of Nature would not act as we experience 
he does, or would act in such and such cases as we experience he 
docs not^ in like cases. But the unreasonableness of this way of 
objecting will appear yet more evidently from hence, that the chief 
things thus objected against ai'e justified, as shall be farther shown 
(chap. iv. latter part, and v. vi.) by distinct, particular, and full 
analogies in the constitution and course of nature. 

But it is to be remembered that, as frivolous as objections of the 

foregoing sort against revelation are, yet, when a supposed revelation 

is more consistent with itself, and has a more general and uniform 

tendency to promote virtue than, all circumstances considered, could 

have been expected from enthusiasm and political views, this is a 

pretomptive proof of its not proceeding from them, and so of its 

truth; because we are competent judges what might have been 

expected from enthusiasm and political viewo. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OT CHRISTIANITY, CONSIDBBED AS A SCHEME OB CONSTITUTION 
IMPERFECTLY COMPREHENDED. 

It hath now been shown in the foregoing chapter that the analogy 
of nature renders it highly credible beforehand that, supposing a 
revelation to be made, it must contain many things very different 
from what we should have expected, and such as appear open to 
great objections ; and that this observation, in good measure, takes 
off the force of those objections, or rather precludes them. But it 
may be alleged that this is a very partial answer to such objectionfl^ 
or a very imsatisfactory way of obviating them, because it doth not 
show at all that the things objected against can be wise, just, and 
good, much less that it is credible they are so. It will therefore be 
proper to show this distinctly, by applying to these objections against 
the wisdom, justice, and goodness of Christianity, the answer above* 
given to the like objections against the constitution of nature, before 
we consider the particular analogies in the latter to the particular 
things objected against in the former. Now that which affords a 
sufficient answer to objections against the wisdom, justice, and good- 
ness of the constitution of nature, is its being a constitution, a sys- 
tem, or scheme, imperfectly comprehended — a scheme in which 
means are made use of to accomplish ends, and which is carried on 
by general laws. For from these things it has been proved not 
only to be possible, but also to be credible, that those things which 
are objected against may be consistent with wisdom, justice, and 
goodness — nay, may be instances of them, and even that the consti- 
tution and government of nature may be perfect in the highest pos- 
sible degree. If Christianity, then, be a scheme, and of the like 
kind, it is evident the like objections against it must admit of the 
like answer. And, 

I. Christianity is a scheme quite beyond our comprehension. The 
moral government of God is exercised by gradually conducting 
things so in the course of his Providence, that every one, at length, 
and upon the whole, shall receive according to his deserts; and 
neither fraud nor violence, but truth and right, shall finally prevaiL 
Christianity is a particular scheme under this general plan of Provi- 

* Part I., chap. viL, to which, thia a\l alo^ Tefera. 
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deuce, and a part of it, conducive to its completion, with regard to 
mankind — consisting itself also of various parts, and a mysterious 
economy, which has been carrying on from the time the world came 
iato its present wretched state, and is still carrying on, for its re- 
covery, by a divine person, the Messiah, ' who is to gather together 
in one the children of God that are scattered abroad ' (John xi. 62), 
and establish 'an everlasting kingdom, wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness.' (2 Pet. iiL 13.) And in order to it, after various manifestations 
of things, relating to this great and general scheme of Providence, 
through a succession of many ages : * For the Spirit of Christ, which 
was in the prophets, testified beforehand his sufferings, and the 
gloiy that should follow : unto whom it was revealed, that not unto 
themselves, but unto us, they did minister the things which are now 
reported unto us by them that have preached the (Gospel ; which 
things the angels desire to look into.' (1 Pet L 11, 12.) After various 
dispensations, looking forward, and preparatory, to this final sal- 
vatk>n, <in the fulness of time,' when infinite wisdom thought fit, He, 
* being in the form of Gk>d, made himself of no reputation, and took 
iipon him the form of a servant, and was made in- the likeness of 
men ; and being found in fei^on as a man, he humbled himself, and 
became obedient to death, even the death of the cross : wherefore 
Qod also hath highly exalted him, and given him a name which is 
above every name, that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, 
of things in heaven, and things in the earth, and things under the 
earth; and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is 
Iiord, to the glory of God fiie Father.' (PhiL ii.) Parts likewise of 
this economy are the miraculous mission of the Holy Ghost, and his 
ordinary assistances given to good men; the invisible government, 
^hidi Christ at present exercises over his church ; that which he 
liimgAlf refers to in these words (John xiv. 2) — <In my Father's 
-bouse are many mansions — ^I go to prepare a place for you ;' and his 
&ture return to 'judge the world in righteousness,' and completely 
aie-establish the kingdom of God. * For ihe Father judgeth no man, 
Imt hath committed all judgment unto the Son ; that all men should 
lumoor the Son even as they honour the Father.' (John v. 22.) * All 
j^wer is given unto him in heaven and in earth.' (Matth. xxviii. 18.) 
^ And he must reign, till he hath put all enemies under his feet. Then 
Cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to 
Ch>d, even the Father ; when he shall have put down all rule, and all 
Authority and power. And when all things shall be subdued unto him, 
then shall the Son also himself be subject unto him that put all things 
imder him, that God may be all in all.' (1 Cor. xv.) Now little surely 
seed be said to show that this system, or scheme of things, is but 
imperfectly comprehended by us. The Scripture expressly asserts it 
to be 60. And indeed one cannot read a passage relating to this 
'great mystery of Godliness' (1 Tim. iii. 16), but what immediately 
runs up into something which shows us our ignorance in it, as every- 
thing in nature shows us our ignorance in the constitution of nature. 
And whoever will seriously consider that ^^ar^ ot \X:a C*\vT\s2C>aK2b. 
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scBeme which is revealed in Bcriptore, will find so much more mire- 
Tealed, as will convince him, that to all the purposes of jadging and 
objecting, we know as little of it as of the constitution of nature. 
Our ignorance, therefore, is as much an answer to our objections 
against the perfection of one, as against the perfection of the other 
(page 93, &c.) 

II. It is obvious, too, that in the Christian dispensation, as much 
as in the natural scheme of things, means are made use of to ac- 
complish ends. And the observation of this furnishes us with the 
same answer to objections against the perfection of Christianity, as 
to objections of the like kind against the constitution of nature. It 
shows the credibility that the things objected against, how fooiitk 
(1 Cor. i.) soever they appear to men, may be the very best means 
of accomplishing the very best ends. And their i^pearing focliih- 
nees is no presumption against this, in a scheme so greatly beyond 
our comprehension (page 96.) 

III. The credibility that the Christian dispensation may have been 
all along carried on by general laws (page 96, &c.), no less than the 
course of nature, may require to be more distinctly made out. Consider, 
then, upon what ground it is we say that the whole common course of 
nature is carried on according to general foreordained laws. We 
know, indeed, several of the general laws of matter, and a great part 
of the natural behaviour of living agents is reducible to general laws. 
Sut we know, in a manner, nothing by what laws storms, and tempests^ 
earthquakes, famine, pestilence, become the instruments of deetructi(m 
to mankind ; and the laws by which persons bom into the world at 
such a time and place, are of such capacities, geniuses, tempers ; the 
Taws by which thoughts come into our mind in a multitude of cases; 
and by which innumerable things happen, of the greatest influence 
upon the affairs and state of the world. These laws are so wholly un- 
known to us, that we call the events which come to pass by them acci- 
dental, though all reasonable men know certainly that there cannot 
in reality, be any such thing as chance, and conclude that the things 
which have this appearance are the result of general laws, and may be 
reduced into them. It is then but an exceeding little way, and in but 
a very few respects, that we can trace up tlie natural course of things 
before us to general laws. And it is from analogy that we conclude 
the whole of it to be capable of being reduced into them, only from our 
seeing that part is so. It is from our finding that tlie course of nature^ 
in some respects and so far, goes on by general laws, that we conclude 
this of the rest. And if that be a just ground for such a conclusion, it 
is a just ground also, if not to conclude, yet to apprehend, to render it 
supposable and credible, which is sufficient for answering objections^ 
that Qod's miraculous interpositions may have been all along, in like 
manner, by general laws of wisdom. Thus, that miraculous powers 
should be exerted at such times, upon such occasions, in such degrees 
and manners, and with regard to such persons rather than others — 
that the affairs of the world being permitted to go on in their natural 
conrso so far, should, just at such a point, have a new direction given 
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tiiem by miracQlous interpositions— that these interpositions should 
be exactly in such degrees and respects only — all this may have 
been by general laws. These laws are unknown, indeed, to us^ but 
no more unknown than the laws from whence it is that some die as 
soon as they are bom, and others live to extreme old age — that one 
man is so superior to another in understanding ; with innumerable 
more things, which, as was before observed, we cannot reduce to 
any laws or rules at all, though it is taken for granted they are as 
much reducible to general ones as gravitation. Now if the revealed 
dispensations of Providence, and miraculous interpositions, be by 
general laws, as well as God's ordinary government in the course of 
nature^ made known by reason and experience, tliere is no more 
reason to expect that every exigence, as it arises, should be provided 
for by these general laws, or miraculous interpositions, than that 
every exigence in nature should, by the general laws of nature ; yet 
there miglit be wise and good reasons that miraculous interpositions 
should be by general laws, and that these laws should not be broken 
in upon or deviated from by other miracles. 

Upon the whole, then, the appearance of deficiencies and irregu- 
larities in nature is owing to its being a scheme but in part made 
loM^wn, and of such a certain pai'ticular kind in other respects. 
Now we see no more reason why the frame and course of nature 
should be such a scheme, than why Christianity should. And that 
the former is such a scheme, renders it credible that the latter, upon 
Apposition of its truth, may be so too. And as it is manifest that 
Christianity is a scheme revealed but in part, and a scheme in which 
means are made use of to accomplish ends like to that of nature, so 
the credibility that it may have been all along carried on by general 
laws, no less than the course of nature, has been distinctly proved. 
•^ from all this it is beforehand credible that there might, I think 
Probable that there would, be the like appearance of deficiencies and 
'^^regularities in Christianity as in nature — that is, that Christianity 
would be liable to the like objections as the frame of nature. And 
^|>^ objections are answered by these observations concerning Chris- 
^i^ty,a8the like objections against the frame of nature are answered 
^y the like observations concerning the frame of nature. 

^e objections against Christianity, considered as a matter of 
**ct, having in general been obviated in the preceding chapter, and 
^ same, considered as made against the wisdom and goodness of it, 
baving been obviated in this, the next thing, according to the method 
Proposed, is to show that the principal objections, in particular, 
^&iDBi Christianity may be answered by particular and full ana- 
logies in nature. — And as one of them is made against the whole 
Kheme of it together, as just now described, I choose to consider it 
^cre, rather thim in a distinct chapter by itself. The thing objected 
against this scheme of the Gospel is, ' That it seems to suppose God 
Was reduced to the necessity of a long series of intricate means, in 
order to accomplish his ends, the recovery and Ba\va.\^oii <^l \Xi^ ^<s^^ 
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— ^in like sort as men, for want of understanding or power, not being 
able to come at their ends directly, are forced to go round-about 
ways, and make use of many perplexed contrivances, to arrive at 
them.' Now everything which we see shows the folly of tiiis, con- 
sidered as an objection against the truth of Christianity. For ao- 
-cording to our manner of conception, God makes use of variety of 
means, what we often think tedious ones, in the natural course of 
Providence, for the accomplishment of all his ends. Indeed it is 
certain there is somewhat in this matter quite beyond our compre- 
hension ; but the mystery is as great in nature as in Christianity. 
We know what we ourselves aim at, as final ends, and what courses 
we take, merely as means conducing to those ends; but we are 
^[reatly ignorant how far things are considered by the Author <tf 
Nature under the single notion of means and ends, so as that it may 
be said, this is merely an end, and that merely means, in his regard. 
And whether there be not some peculiar absurdity in our very 
manner of conception concerning this matter, somewhat contradio- 
tory arising from our extremely imperfect views of things, it is impos- 
sible to say. However, thus much is manifest, that the whole natural 
world and government of it is a scheme or system, not a fixed, but a 
pr<^;res8ive one — a scheme in which Uie operation of various means 
takes up a great length of time before the ends they tend to can be 
attained. The change of seasons, the ripening of the fruits of tiie 
«arth, the very history of a flower, is an instance of this, and so is 
human life. Thus vegetable bodies, and those of animals, though 
possibly formed at once, yet grow up by degrees to a mature state. 
And thus rational agents, who animate these latter bodies, are 
naturally directed to form each his own manners and character, by 
the gradual gaining of knowledge and experience, and by a long 
course of action. Our existence is not only successive, as it must be 
of necessity, but one state of our life and being is appointed by Qod 
to be a preparation for another, and that to be the means of attain- 
ing to another succeeding one — infancy to childhood, childhood to 
youth, youth to mature age. Men are impatient, and for precipi- 
tating things ; but the Author of Nature appears deliberate through- 
out his operations, accomplishing his natural ends by slow successive 
steps. And there is a plan of things beforehand laid out, which, 
from the nature of it, requires various systems of means, as w^l as 
length of time, in order to the carrying on its several parts into 
execution. Thus in the daily course of natural providence, Ood 
operates in the very same manner as in the dispensation of Chris- 
tianity ; making one thing subservient to another — this to somewhat 
fEtrther — and so on, through a progressive series of means, which 
extend, both backward and forward, beyond our utmost view. Of 
this manner of operation, everything we see in the course of nature 
is as much an instance as any part of the Christian dispensation. 



CHAPTER V. 

Of THB PARTICULAR STSTBM OTf CHRISTIANITT — ^THE APPOINTMENT 
OP A HBDIATOB, AND THB REDEMPTION OF THE WORLD BT HIM. 

Theke is not, I think, anything relating to Christianity which has 
Weo more objected against than the mediation of Christ, in some or 
other of its parts ; yet, upon thorough consideration, there seems 
BoUung less justly liable to it. For, 

L The whole analogy of nature removes all imagined presump- 
tion against the general notion of a * mediator between Qod and 
aun.* (1 Tim. ii. 5.) For we find all living creatures are brought into 
the world, and their life in infancy is preserved, by the instrumen- 
tiliijr of others, and every satisfaction of it, some way or other, is 
beitowed by the like means ; so that the visible government which 
Ood exercises over the world is by the instrumentality and media- 
tien of others. And how far his invisible government be, or be 
not 80^ it is impossible to determine at all by reason. And the sup- 
position Uiat part of it is so appears, to say the least, altogether as 
credible as the contrary. There is, then, no sort of objection^ from 
the light of nature, against the general notion of a mediator between 
Ck)d and man, considered as a doctrine of Christianity, or as an 
<9pointment in this dispensation ; since we find by experience that 
God does appoint mediators, to be the instruments of good and evil 
|o m, the instruments of his justice and his mercy. And the ob- 
joction here referred to is uiged not against mediation in that high, 
eniinent, and peculiar sense in which Christ is our mediator, but 
ftUolutely against the whole notion itself of a mediator at all. 

U. As we must suppose that the world is under the proper moral 
fPTemment of Qod, or in a state of religion, before we can enter 
into consideration of the revealed doctrine concerning the redemp- 
^ of it by Christ, so that supposition is. here to be distinctly taken 
i^ce of. Now the divine moral government which religion teaches 
ns implies that the consequence of vice shall be misery, in some 
fntore state, by the righteous judgment of God. That such conse- 
quent punishment shall take efiect by his appointment, is necessa- 
nljr implied ; but as it is not in any sort to be supposed that we are 
luade acquainted with all the ends or reasons for which it is fit 
fatore punishments should be inflicted, or why God has appointed 
mch and sach consequent misery should follow \vce,«ndL «ia v<^ «c% 
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altogether in the dark how or in what manner it shall follow, hy 
what immediate occasions, or b j the instrumentality of what means, 
there is no absurdity in supposing it may follow in a way analogous 
to that in wliich many miseries follow such and such courses of 
action at present — poverty, sickness, infamy, untimely death by dis- 
eases, death from the hands of civil justice. There is no absurdity 
in supposing future punishment may follow wickedness of course, as 
we speak, or in the way of natural consequence from God's original 
constitution of the world, from the nature he has given us, and from 
the condition in which he places us ; or, in a like manner, as a 
person rashly trifling upon a precipice, in the way of natural conse- 
quence falls down — in the way of natural consequence breaks his 
limbs, suppose — in the way of natural consequence of this, without 
help, perishes. 

Some good men may perhaps be offended with hearing it spokoi 
of as a supposable thing that the future punishments of wickedness 
may be in the way of natural consequence, as if this were taking 
the execution of justice out of the hands of Grod, and giving it to 
nature. But they should remember that when things come to pass 
according to the course of nature, this does not hinder them from 
being his doing who is the Grod of nature ; and that the Scripturs 
ascribes those punishments to divine justice which are known to be 
natural, and which must be called so, when distinguished from such 
as are miraculous. But, after all, this supposition, or rather this 
way of speaking, is here made use of only by way of illustration 
of the subject before us. For since it must be admitted that the 
future punishment of wickedness is not a matter of arbitrary ap- 
pointment, but of reason, equity, and justice, it comes, for aught I 
see, to the same thing whether it is supposed to be inflicted in a 
way analogous to that in which the temporal punishments of vice 
and folly are inflicted, or in any other way. And though there were 
a difibrence, it is allowable, in the present case, to make this suppo- 
sition, plainly not an incredible one, that future punishment may 
follow wickedness in the way of natural consequence, or accordii^ 
to some general laws of government already established in the 
universe. 

III. Upon this supposition, or even without it, we may observe 
somewhat much to the present purpose in the constitution of nature^, 
or appointments of Providence — the provision which is made thai 
all the bad natural consequences of men's actions should not always 
actually follow ; or that such bad consequences as, according to the 
settled course of things, would inevitably have followed if not pre- 
vented, should in certain degrees be prevented. We are apt pre- 
sumptuously to imagine that the world might have been so consti- 
tuted as that there would not have been any such thing as misery or 
evil. On the contrary, we find the Author of Nature permits it; but 
then he has provided reliefs, and in many cases perfect remedies 
for it, after some pains and difficulties — reliefs and remedies even 
for that evil which is the fruit of our own misconduct, and which, in 
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the course of nature, would have continued, and ended in our de- 
stnictioii, but for such remedies. And this is an instance both of 
seyeriiy and of indulgence in the constitution of nature. Thus all 
the bad consequences now mentioned of a man's trifling upon a 
precipice might be prevented. And though all were not, yet some 
of them mighty by proper interposition, if not rejected, by another's 
coining to the rash man's relief, with his own laying hold on that 
VBlief, in such sort as the case required. Persons may do a great 
deal themselves towards preventing the bad consequences of their 
fellies; and more may be done by themselves, together with the 
aasiBtance of others, their fellow-creatures — which assistance nature 
requires and prompts us to. This is the general constitution of the 
"vvorld. Now suppose it had been so constituted that, after such 
actions were done as were foreseen naturally to draw afler them 
Qiisery to the doer, it should have been no more in human power to 
^ye prevented that naturally consequent misery in any instance, 
^han it is in all, no one can say whether such a more severe consti- 
tution of things might not yet have been really good. But that, on 
tbe contrary, provision is made by nature that we may and do, to so 
great degree, prevent the bad natural effects of our follies, this may 
l>€ called mercy, or compassion, in the original constitution of the 
"^rorid — compassion, as distinguished from goodness in general. 
•Ajid the whole known constitution and course of things affording 
us instances of such compassion, it would be according to the analogy 
of nature to hope, that however ruinous the natural consequences of 
'Vice might be, from the general laws of God's government over the 
luuverse, yet provision might be made — possibly might have been 
OTiginally made — for preventing those ruinous consequences from 
inevitably following, at least from following universally, and in all 



Many, I am sensible, will wonder at finding this made a question, 

<^ spoken of as in any degree doubtful. The generality of mankind 

Axe so far from having that awful sense of things which the present 

*tate of vice and misery and darkness seems to make but rcason- 

9\Ab, that they have scarce any apprehension or thought at all 

&1)out this matter anyway, and some serious persons may have 

•poken unadvisedly concerning it. But let us observe, what we 

^^ricnce to be, and what^ from the very constitution of nature, 

CBDnot but be, the consequences of irregular and disorderly be- 

'Wviour — even of such rashness, wilfulness, neglects, as we scarce 

*^ vicious. Now it is natural to apprehend that the bad conse- 

H^iences of irregularity will be greater, in proportion as the irregu- 

wity is so ; and there is no comparison between these irregularities 

^d the greater instances of vice, or a dissolute profligate disregard 

^•all religion, if there be anything at all in religion. For consider 

^hat it is for creatures, moral agents, presumptuously to introduce 

^^ confusion and misery into the kingdom of God which mankind 

^ve in fact introduced — to blaspheme the Sovereign Lord of all, to 

eoQtemn his authoritj, to be injurious to the degcee iVie^ ^^ ^ >^^vt 
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fellow-creatares, the creatures of God. Add, that the effects of vice 
in the present world are often extreme misery, irretrievable ruin, 
and even death ; and upon putting all this together, it will appear 
that as no one can say in what degree fatal the unprevented conse- 
quences of vice may be, according to the general rule of divine 
government, so it is by no means intuitively certain how far these 
consequences could possibly, in the nature of the thing, be prevented, 
consistently with the eternal rule of right, or with what is in fact 
tiie moral constitution of nature. However, there would be laige 
ground to hope that the universal government was not so severely 
strict but that there was room for pardon, or for having those penal 
consequences prevented. Yet, 

IV. There seems no probability that anything we could do would 
alone, and of itself, prevent them, prevent their following, or being 
inflicted. But one would think, at least it were impossible that the 
contrary should be thought certain ; for we are not acquainted with 
the whole of the case — we are not informed of all the reasons which 
render it fit that future punishments should be inflicted, and there- 
fore cannot know whether anything we could do would make such 
an alteration as to render it fit that they should be remitted. We 
do not know what the whole natural or appointed consequences of 
vice are, nor in what way they would follow, if not prevented, and 
therefore can in no sort say whether we could do anything which 
would be sufiicient to prevent them. Our ignorance being thus 
manifest, let us recollect the analogy of nature, or Providence. For 
though this may be but a slight ground to raise a positive opinion 
upon in this matter, yet it is sufiicient to answer a mere arbitrary 
assertion, without any kind of evidence, urged by way of objection 
against a doctrine, tfie proof of which is not reason, but revelation. 
Consider, then, people ruin their fortunes by extravagance, they 
bring diseases upon themselves by excess, they incur the penalties 
of civil laws, and surely civil government is natural : will sorrow frar 
these follies past, and behaving well for the future, alone, and of 
itself, prevent the natural consequences of them ? On the contrary, 
men's natural abilities of helping themselves are often impaired, or 
if not, yet they are forced to be beholden to the assistance of others 
upon several accounts and in difierent ways — ^assistance which they 
would have had no occasion for had it not been for their misconduct 
but which, in the disadvantageous condition they have reduced them- 
selves to, is absolutely necessary to their recovery and retrieving 
their affairs. Now since this is our case, considering ourselves merely 
as inhabitants of this world, and as having a temporal interest here^ 
under the natural government of €k)d, which, however, has a great 
deal moral in it, why is it not sypposable that this may be our case 
also in our more important capacity, as under his perfect moral 
government, and having a more general and future interest depend* 
ing ? If we have misbehaved in this higher capacity, and rendered 
ourselves obnoxious to the future punishment which God has annexed 
to vice^ it IB phunly credible that behaving well for the time to oome 
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ly be— not useless — God forbid ! — ^but wholly insufficient, alone, and 
oi itself to prevent that punishment, or to put us in the condition 
which we should have been in had we preserved our innocence. 

And though we ought to reason with all reverence whenever we 

reason concerning the divine conduct, yet it may be added that it is 

clearly contrary to all our notions of government^ as well as to what 

is in fact the general constitution of nature, to suppose that doing 

well for the future should in all cases prevent all the judicial bad 

consequences of having done evil, or all the punishment annexed 

to disobedience. And we have manifestly nothing from whence to 

determine in what degree, and in what cases, reformation would 

prevent this punishment, even supposing that it would in some. 

And though the efficacy of repentance itself alone to prevent what 

mankind luui rendered themselves obnoxious to, and recover what 

they had forfeited, is now insisted upon in opposition to Christianity^ 

yet) by the general prevalence of propitiatory sacrifices over the 

^>eathen world, this notion of repentance alone being sufficient 

to expiate guilt, appears to be contrary to the general sense of 

numkind. 

Upon the whole, then, had the laws, the general laws of God*& 
government, been permitted to operate without any interposition in 
our behalf, the future punishment, for aught we know to the con> 
trary, or have any reason to think, must inevitably have followed,, 
^notwithstanding anything we could have done to prevent it. Now, 

V. In this darkness, or this light of nature, call it which you 

please^ revelation comes in — confirms every doubting fear which 

oould enter into the heart of man concerning the future unpre- 

'V'ented consequence of wickedness — supposes the world to be in a 

state of ruin (a supposition which seems the very ground of the 

Ohriatian dispensation, and which, if not provable by reason, yet it 

IS in nowise contrary to it) — teaches us, too, that the rules of 

divine government are such as not to admit of pardon immediately 

^ani directly upon repentance, or by the i^le efficacy of it, but then 

Reaches at the same time what nature might justly have hoped, that 

^^ moral government of the universe was not so rigid but that 

^liere was room for an interposition to avert the fatal consequences 

^f ^ce, which, therefore, by this means does admit of pardon. 

-^^Telation teaches us that the unknown laws of God's more general 

S^ovemment, no less than the particular laws by which we expe> 

^*^oe he governs us at present, are compassionate (page 139, &c.), aa 

^ell as good, in the more general notion of goodness, and that he 

^Mth mercifully provided that there should be an interposition to 

^^vent the destruction of human kind, whatever that destruction 

'^prevented would have been. ' God so loved the world, that he 

^ve hia only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth ' — not, to be 

^ore^ in a speculative, but in a practical sense — Uhat whosoever 

^)elieveth in him should not perish' (John iii. 16) — gave his Son in 

^he same way of goodness to the world, as he affords particular 

^wnons the friendly asaiBtance of their feliow-CTeal\ixe&,^\i^xi)'«i*\^- 
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out it^ their temporal ruin would be the certain consequence of tliei 
follies — in the same way of goodness, I say, though in a transcendan 
and infinitely higher degree. And the Son of God < loved us, an 
gave himself for us,' with a love which he himself compares to tha 
of human friendship, though in tlus case all comparisons must ft! 
infinitely short of the thing intended to be illustrated by them. H 
interposed in such a manner as was necessary and effectual to pre 
vent that execution of justice upon sinners which Qod had a{ 
pointed should otherwise have been executed upon them, or in sac 
a manner as to prevent that punishment from actually followin| 
which, according to the genex^ laws of divine government^ mm 
have followed the sins of the world, had it not been for such intei 
position.* 

If anything hero said should appear, upon first thought, inconsu 
tent with divine goodness, a second, I am persuaded, will entirel 
remove that appearance. For were we to suppose the constitutio 
of things to be such as that the whole creation must have perishec 
had it not been for somewhat which God had appointed should b< 
in order to prevent that ruin — even this supposition would not be ii 
consistent in any degree with the most absolutely perfect goodnest 
But still it may be thought that this whole manner of treating th 
subject before us supposes mankind to be naturally in a very Strang 
state. And truly so it does. But it is not Christianity which ha 
put us into this state. Whoever will consider the manifold miserie) 
and the extreme wickedness, of the world — that the best have grea 
wrongnesses within themselves which they complain of, and endet 
vour to amend, but tliat the generality grow more profligate an^ 
corrupt with age — that heathen moralists thought the present stat 
to be a state of punishment ; and, what might be added, that th 
earth, our habitation, lias the appearances of being a ruin — whoevei 
I say, will consider all these, and some other obvious things, wil 
think he has little reason to object against the Scripture account, thu 
mankind is in a state of degradation, against this being the fact, hoi 
difficult soever he may think it to account for, or even to form a dii 
tinct conception of, the occasions and circumstances of it. But ths 



* It cannot, I puppose, be imagined, oven by Iho most cursory reader, that it 
in any sort affirmed or applied in anything said in this chapter that none can ha^ 
the benefit of the general redemption but such as have the advantage of bekig mac 
acqiiainted with it in the present life. But it may be needful to mention, that aevt 
ral questions which have been brought into the subject before us, and determine! 
arc not in the least entered into here— questions which have been, I fcar, rash! 
determined, and i)erhaps with equal rashness contrary ways — ^for inatanoe, whetlu 
God could have saved the world by other means than the death of Christ, consistent] 
with the general laws of his government ; and had not Christ come into the worl< 
what would have been the ^ture condition of the better sort of men— those jot 
persons over the fiice of the earth for whom Manasses in his prayers asserts repei 
tance was not appointed. The meaning of the first of these questions is great) 
ambiguous, and neither of them can properly be answered without going upon thi 
infinitely absurd supposition that we know the whole of the case. And perhaps tl 
very inquirj', what would have followed if God had not done as he has f may have i 
it some very great impropriety, and ought not to be carried on any farther tba 
is aeo&xary to bdp out partial and inadequate conceptions of thln^sB. 
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tte crime of our first parents was the occasion of our being placed in 
a more disadvantageous condition, is a thing throughout, and parti- 
cularly analogous to, what we see in the daily course of natural 
IVovidence — as the recovery of the world, by the interposition of 
(^aiaif has been shown to be so in general. 

VI. The particular manner in which Christ interposed in the re- 
demption of the world, or his office as mediator, in the largest 
^ooaOf between God and man, is thus represented to us in the Scrip- 
tare:—* He is the light of the world' (John i., and viii. 12) — the re- 
vealer of the will of God in the most eminent sense. He is a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice (Rom. iii. 25, and v. 11 ; Cor. v. 7 ; Eph. v. 2; 1 
John ii. 2 ; Matth. xxvi. 28)— < the Lamb of God' (John i. 29, 36, and 
throughout the book of Revelation) ; and, as he voluntarily offered 
^Umself up, he is styled our high-priest (throughout the Epistle to the 
Hebrews). And, which seems of peculiar weight, he is described 
l>eforehand in the Old Testament under the same characters of a 
pxiest and an expiatory victim. (Isaiah liii. ; Dan. ix. 24 ; Psalm ex. 1.) 
-A^nd whereas it is objected that all this is merely by way of allusion 
to the sacrifices of the Mosaic law, the apostle, on the contrary, affirms 
t^Mai the ' law was a shadow of good things to come, and not the very 
image of the things' (Heb. x. 4) ; and that the priests that offer gifts 
aocording to the law, servo into the example and shadow of heavenly 
tilings, as Moses was admonished of God when he was about to make 
tlie tabernacle. ' For see,' saith he, * that thou make all things ac- 
cording to the pattern showed to thee in the mount' (Heb. viii. 4, 5) ; 
tliat is^ the Levitical priesthood was a sliadow of the priesthood of 
Ohrist^ in like manner as the tabernacle made by Moses was accord- 
i^ig to that showed him in the mount. The priesthood of Christ, and 
tJcMB tabernacle in the mount, were the originals — of the former of 
'v^Iiich the Levitical priesthood was a type, and of the latter the 
to^Mmade made by Moses was a copy. The doctrine of this epistle, 
tlieo, plainly is, that the legal sacrifices were allusions to the great 
^*id final atonement to be made by the blood of Christ, and not that 
"tliiB was an allusion to those. Nor can anything be more express or 
determinate than the following passage : — < It is not possible that the 
i^lood of bulls and of goats should take away sin. Wherefore, when 
*^« Cometh into the world, he saith, sacrifice and offering* — that is, 
^f bulls and of goats — ' thou wouldest not, but a body hast thou pre- 
I*«wd me. Lo, I come to do thy will, O God. By which will we are 
^^nctified, through the offering of Jesus Christ once for all.' (Heb. 
^* 4^ 6^ 7, 9, 10.) And to add one passage more of the like kind : — 
Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many ; and unto them 
tlttt look for him shall he appear the second time, without sin' — that 
^ without bearing sin, as he did at his first coming, by being an 
^^feing for it, without having our iniquities again laid upon him, 
^^ithout beling any more a sin-offering — < unto them that look for 
^^im shall he appear the second time, without sin, unto salvation.' 
CHeb. ix. 28.) Nor do the inspired writers at all confine themselves 
tQ this manner of speakdng concerning the 8at\s{ac\.\oii qI C^VoSsX.^ 

J 
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but declare an efficacy in what he did and suffered for ns additional 
to, and beyond, mere instruction, example, and goyemment, in great 
Tariety of expression : — ^ That Jesus should die for that nation' the 
Jews ; ' and not for that nation only, but that also,' plainly by the 
efficacy of his death, * he should gather together in (me the chUdrea 
of God that were scattered abroad' (John ix. 51, 62) — that * he suf- 
fered for sins, the just for the unjust' (1 Pet. iii. 18)-— that * he gaye 
his life, himself a ransom' (MattL xx. 28; Mark x. 45 ; 1 Tim. iL Q 
— ^that ^ we are bought, bought with a price ' (2 Pet. ii. 1 ; Bey. xiy. 4 j 
1 Cor. vi. 20) — that ' he redeemed ns with lus blood ; redeemed m 
from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us ' (1 Pet. L 19 j 
Bey. y. 9 ; Gal. iii. 13)— that he is our < adyocate, intercessor, 
propitiation' (Heb. yii. 25 ; 1 John ii. 1, 2) — ^that ^ he was 
peHiect (or consummate) through suffering; and being thus 
perfect, he became the author of salvation ' (Heb. ii. 10, and y. 9) — 
that * God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself by the 
death of his Son, by the cross; not imputing their trespasses untc 
them' (2 Cor. y. 19; Bom. y. 10; Eph. iL 16)— and lastly, th&n 
< through death he destroyed him that had the power of death.' (Hdb 
ii. 14. See also a remarkable passage in the book of Job, xxxiiL 24/ 
Christ then having thus * humbled himself, and become obedient tm 
death, even the death of the cross, God also hath highly exalted bina 
and given him a name which is above every name; hath given al. 
things into his hands; hath committed all judgment imto him 
that all men should honour the Son, even as they honour the Father^ 
(Phil. ii. 8, 9 ; John iii. 35, and v. 22, 23.) For < worthy is the lami 
that was slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strengtia 
and honour, and glory, and blessing. And every creature which im 
in heaven, and on the earth, heard I, saying, blessing, and honomc 
and glory, and power, be unto him that sitteUi upon the throne^ aiui 
unto the Lamb, for ever and ever.' (Bev. v. 12, 13.) 

These passages of Scripture seem to comprehend and express Hbm 
chief parts of Christ's office, as mediator between God and man — b0 
£eu*, I mean, as the nature of this his office is revealed — and it m 
usually treated of by divines under three heads. 

First, He was, by way of eminence, the Prophet, ' that Prophet tha? 
shall come into the world' (John vi. 14) to declare the divine will 
He published anew the law of nature, which men had corrupted, anc 
the very knowledge of which, to some degree, was lost among theofe 
He taught mankind — taught us authoritatively, to 'live soberiy;; 
righteously, and godly, in the present world,' in expectation of tbfi 
future judgment of God. He confirmed the truth of this moral syg- 
tem of nature, and gave us additional evidence of it — the evidence 
of testimony (page 109, &c.). He distinctly revealed the manner ia 
which God would be worshipped, the efficacy of repentance, and thfl 
rewards and punishments of a future life. Thus he was a prophel 
in a sense in which no other ever was. To which is to be adde^ 
that he set us a perfect * example, that we should follow his steps.' 

Secondly f He has a ' kingdom, which is not of this world.' He 
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ftoaded a church, to be to mankind a standing memorial of religion, 

andinritation to it, which he promised to be with always, even to the 

end. He exercises an inyisible government over it himself, and by 

Ub Spirit, over that part of it which is militant here on earth — a 

gOfemment of discipline, ' for the perfecting of the saints, for the 

fldifyiiig his body, till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of 

fte knowledge of the Son of Qod, unto a perfect man, unto the 

iBeasnre of Sie stature of the fulness of Christ.' (Eph. iv. 12, 13.) 

Of this church, all persons scattered over the world, who live in 

obedioice to hia laws, are members. For these he is < gone to pre- 

litre a place, and will come again to receive them unto himself that 

^liere he is, there they may be also ; and reign with him for ever 

tud ever' (John xiv. 2, 3 ; Rev. iii. 21, and xi. 15) : and likewise 

' to take vengeance on them that know not Qod, and obey not his 

QiMpeU (1 Thes. i a) 

Against these parts of Christ's office I find no objections but what 
^^ fully obviated in the beginning of this chapter. 

Las&y^ Christ offered himself a propitiatory sacrifice, and made 
^^tonement for the sins of the world ; which is mentioned last, in 
V^egard to what is objected against it. Sacrifices of expiation were 
Commanded the Jews, and obtained amongst most other nations, from 
teadition, whose original probably was revelation. And they were 
Contiiiiially repeated, both occasionally and at the returns of stated 
'fcimefl^ and made up great part of the external religion of mankind. 
* Sot now once in the end of the world Christ appeared to put away 
by the sacrifice of himselfl' (Heb. ix. 26.) And this sacrifice 
in the highest degree, and with the most extensive influence, of 
efficacy for obtaining pardon of sin, which the heathens may be 
^mppoaed to have thought ^eir sacrifices to have been, and which the 
J^ewidi sacrifices really were in some degree, and with regard to some 



How, and in what particular way, it had this efficacy, there are not 
'^noting persons who have endeavoured to explain; but I do not find 
^liat the Scripture has explained it. We seem to be very much in 
t^e dark concerning the manner in which the ancients understood 
^Aonement to be made ; that is, pardon to be obtained by sacrifices. 
•And if the Scripture has, as surely it has, left this matter of the satis- 
^ustion of Christ mysterious, left somewhat in it imrevealed, all con- 
j^etures about it miist be, if not evidently absurd, yet at least uncer- 
*ain jMfor has any one reason to complain for want of farther 
infonnaticHQ, unless he can show his claim to it. 

Some having endeavoured to explain the efficacy of what Christ 
lias done and suffered for us, beyond what the Scripture has autho- 
rised — others, probably because ihey could not explain it, have been 
Sdt taking it away, and confining his office as redeemer of the world 
to his instruction, example, and government of the church; whereas 
the doctrine of the Qospel appears to be, not only that he taught the 
ei&eacy of repentance, but rendered it of the efficacy which it is^ by 
what he did and Foffeiied for na — that he obtaaned ioT -oa ^^\MSGkib4!dt» 
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of having our repentance accepted unto eternal life — not only tha 
he revealed to sinners that they were in a capacity of salvation, an( 
how they might obtain it ; but,»moreover, that he put them into thi 
capacity of salvation, by what he did and suffered for them — ^pnt n 
into a capacity of escaping future punishment, and obtaining futur 
happiness. And it is our wisdom thankfully to accept the benefi 
by performing the conditions upon which it is offered, on our par 
without disputing how it was procured on his. For, 

YII. Since we neither know by what means punishment in 
future state would have followed wickedness in this, nor in wlu 
manner it would have been inflicted, had it not been prevented, nc 
all the reasons why its infliction would have been needful, nor tb 
particular nature of that state of happiness which Christ Is gone i 
prepare for his disciples — and sinbe we are ignorant how far anj 
thing which we could do would, alone and of itself, have been effei 
tual to prevent that punishment to which we are obnoxious, an 
recover that happiness which we had forfeited— it is most evident^ 
are not judges, antecedently to revelation, whether a mediator w£ 
or was not necessary to obtain those ends — to prevent that fntui 
punishment, and bring mankind to the final happiness of the; 
nature. And for the very same reasons, upon supposition of Ui 
necessity of a mediator, wo are no more judges, antecedently to n 
velation, of the whole nature of his office, or the several parts < 
which it consists — of what was fit and requisite to be assigned hii 
in order to accomplish the ends of divine Providence in the appoin 
ment. And from hence it follows that to object against the ezp< 
diency or usefulness of particular things, revealed to have been doo 
or suffered by him, because we do not see how they were conduci^ 
to those ends, is highly absurd. Yet nothing is more conunon to I 
met with than this absurdity. But if it be acknowledged befon 
hand that we are not judges in the case, it is evident that no obje< 
tion can, with any shadow of reason, be urged against any particuls 
part of Christ's mediatorial office revealed in Scripture, till it can I 
shown positively not to be requisite, or conducive to the ends pn 
posed to be accomplished, or that it is in itself unreasonable. 

And there is one objection made against the satisfaction of Chric 
which looks to be of this positive kind — that the doctrine of his beii 
appointed to suffer for the sins of the world represents God as beiz 
indifferent whether he punished the innocent or the guilty. Noi 
from the foregoing observations, we may see the extreme slightne 
of all such objections, and (though it is most certain all who mal 
them do not see the consequence) that they conclude altogether t 
much against Gk)d's whole original constitution of nature, and th 
whole daily course of divine Providence, in the government of tl 
world ; that is, against the whole scheme of Theism and the who 
notion of religion, as against Christianity. For the world is a coi 
stitution or system, whose parts have a mutual reference to eac 
other ; and there is a scheme of things gradually carrying on callc 
the course of nature, to the carrying on oi 'wYnc;^ God has appointc 
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US in various ways to contribute. And when, in the daily course of 
natural Providence, it is appointed that innocent people should suffer 
for the faults of the guilty, this is liable to the very same objection 
as the instance we are now considering. The. infinitely greater im- 
portance of that appointment of Christianity which is objected 
against^ does not hinder but it may be, as it plainly is, an appoint* 
ment of the very same kind with what the world affords us daily 
examples of. Nay, if there were any force at all in the objection, it 
▼ould be stronger, in one respect, against natural Providence than 
against Christianity, because under the former we are in many cases 
commanded, and even necessitated, whether we will or no, to suffer 
for the faults of others, whereas the sufferings of Christ were volun- 
tary. The world's being under the righteous government of God, 
does, indeed imply that finally, and upon the whole, every one shall 
receive according to his personal deserts ; and the general doctrine 
of the whole Scripture is, that this shall be the completion of the 
divine government. But during the progress, and, for aught we 
know, even in order to the completion of this moral scheme, vica- 
rious punishments may be fit, and absolutely necessary. Men, by their 
follies^ run themselves into extreme distress — into difficulties which 
would be absolutely fatal to them, were it not for the interposition 
and assistance of others. God commands, by the law of nature, that 
we afford them this assistance, in many cases where we cannot do it 
without very great pains, and labour, and sufferings to ourselves. 
And we see in what variety of ways one person's sufferings contribute 
to the relief of another, and how, or by what particular means, this 
comes to pass, or follows from the constitution and laws of nature 
which come under our notice, and, being familiarised to it, men are 
not shocked with it. So that the reason of their insisting upon 
ohjeptlons of the foregoing kind against the satisfaction of Christ, is 
either that they do not consider God's settled and uniform appoint- 
nients as his appointments at all, or else they forget that vicarious 
ponishment is a providential appointment of every day's experience ; 
^d then, from their being unacquainted with the more general laws 
of nature, or divine government over the world, and not seeing how 
the sufferings of Chnist could contribute to the redemption of it unless 
^y arbitrary and tyrannical will, they conclude his sufferings could 
&ot contribute to it any other way. And yet what has been often 
alleged in justification of this doctrine, even from the apparent na- 
^^ tendency of this method of our redemption — ^its tendency to vin- 
dicate the authority of God's laws, and deter his creatures from sin — 
this has never yet been answered, and is, I think, plainly unanswer- 
able—though I am far from thinking it an account of the whole of 
the case; but without taking this into consideration, it abundantly 
appears, firom the observations above made, that this objection is not 
^ objection of Christianity, but against the whole general constitu- 
^Q of nature. And if it were to be considered as an objection against 
^^ristianity, or considering it, as it is, an objection against the con- 
stitation of nature, it amounts to no more in conclusion l\:iasi\)iD^K)ckaiu 
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A divine appointment' cannot be necessaiy, or expedient, because i 
objector doee not discern it to be so — ^though he must own that ( 
nature of the case is such, as renders hmi incapable of judgi 
whether it be so or not, or of seeing it to be necessary, though 
were so; 

It is indeed a matter of great patience to reasonable men to fi 
people arguing in this manner; objecting against the credibility 
such particuliur things revealed in Scripture, that they do not i 
the necessity or expediency of them. For though it is highly rig 
and the most pious exercise of our understanding, to inquire w 
due reverence into the ends and reasons of Qod's dispensatio 
yet, when those reasons are concealed, to argue from our ignorai 
that such dispensations cannot be from God, is infinitely absu 
The presumption of this kind of objection seems almost lost in I 
folly of them. And the folly of them is yet greater when they i 
urged, as usually they are, against things in Christianity analog! 
or like to those natural dispensations of Providence which are m 
ter of experience. Let reason be kept to ; and if any part of i 
Scripture account of the redemption of the world by Christ can 
shown to be really contrary to it, let the Scripture, in the name 
God, be given up, but let not such poor creatures as we go on obJ€ 
ing against an infinite scheme, that we do not see the necessity 
usefulness of all its parts, and call this reasoning; and, which s 
farther heightens the absurdity in the present case, parts which 
are not actively concerned in. For it may be worth mentioning. 

Lastly, That not only the reason of the thing, but the whole analo 
of nature, should teach us not to expect to have the like informati 
concerning the divine conduct as concerning our own duty. G 
instructs us by experience (for it is not reason, but experience whi 
instructs us) what good or bad consequences will follow from c 
acting in such and such manners, and by this he directs us how ' 
are to behave ourselves. But though we are sufficiently instruct 
for the common purposes of life, yet it is but an almost infinit< 
small part of natural Providence which we are at.all let into. 1 
case is the same with regard to revelation. The doctrine of 
mediator between God and man, against which it is objected tl 
the expediency of some things in it is not understood, relates only 
what was done on God's part in the appointment, and on the n 
diator's in the execution of it. For what is required of us in c( 
sequence of this gracious dispensation is another subject, in wh 
none can complain for want of information. The constitution 
the world, and God's natural government over it, is all mystery, 
much as the Christian dispensation. Yet under the first he 1 
given men all things pertaining to life, and under the other 
things pertaining unto godliness. And it may be added that th< 
is nothing hard to be accounted for in any of the common prece 
of Christianity, though, if there were, surely a divine command 
abundantly sufficient to lay us under the strongest obligations 
obedience. But the fact is, that the reasons qi all the Christ! 
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preoeptB are evident. Positive institutioiis are manifestly necessary 
to keep up and propagate religion amongst mankind. And onr 
daty to Christ, the internal and external worship of him — this part 
of the religion of the Gospel manifestly arises out of what he has 
done and suffered, his authority and dominion, and the relation 
liuch he is revealed to stand in to us (page 112, &c.) 



CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE WANT OF UNIVERSALITY IN REVELATION, AND OF THE 
SUPPOSED DEFICIENCY IN THE PROOF OF IT. 

It has been thought by some persons that if the evidence of reve- 
lation appears doubtful, this itself turns into a positive argument 
against it ; because it cannot be supposed that if it were true, it 
would be lefl to subsist upon doubtful evidence. And the objection 
against revelation from its not being universal, is often insisted upon 
as of great weight. 

Now the weaicness of these opinions may be shown by observing 
the suppositions on which they are founded, which are really su(£ 
as these — that it cannot be thought God would have bestowed any 
favour at all upon us, unless in the degree which we think he mighty 
and which we imagine would be most to our particular advantage ; 
and also that it cannot be thought he would bestow a &vour upon 
any, unless he bestowed the same upon all — suppositions which we 
find contradicted not by a few instances in God's natural govern- 
ment of the world, but by the general analogy of nature together. 

Persons who speak of the evidence of religion as doubtful, and 
of this supposed doubtfulness as a positive argument against it, 
should be put upon considering what that evidence indeed is which 
they act upon with regard to their temporal interests; for it is 
not only extremely difficult, but in many cases absolutely impos- 
sible, to balance pleasure and pain, satisfaction and uneasiness^ so 
as to be able to say on which side the overplus is. There are the 
like difficulties and impossibilities in making the due allowances 
for a change of temper and taste, for satiety, disgusts, ill health — 
any of which render men incapable of enjoying, after they have 
obtained, what they most eagerly desired. Numberless, too, are the 
accidents, besides tliat one of untimely death, which may even pro- 
bably disappoint the best-concerted schemes, and strong objections 
are often seen to lie against them, not to be removed or answered, 
but which seem overbalanced by reasons on the other side, so as 
that the certain difficulties and dangers of the pursuit are, by every 
one, thought justly disregarded, upon account of the appearing greater 
advantages in case of success, though there be but little probability 
of it. LaaUy^ every one observes our liableness, if we be not upon 
our guard, to be deceived by the falsehood of men, and the false 
appearances of things ; and this danger mwaV. \^^ ^eaily increased 
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if there be a strong bias within, supposed from indulged passion, to 
favour the deceit. Hence arises that great uncertainty and doubtful- 
ness of proof, wherein our temporal interest really consists — ^what are 
the most probable means of attaining it, and whether those means 
will eventually be successful. And numberless instances there are 
in the daily course of life, in which all men think it reasonable to 
engage in pursuits, though the probability is greatly against succeed- 
ing, and to make such provision for themselves as it is supposable 
&ey may have occasion for, though the plain acknowledged proba- 
bility is, that they never shall. Then those who think tlie objection 
against reveliation, from its light not being universal, to be of weight, 
Bhoold. observe that the Audiior of Nature, in numberless instances, 
bestows that upon some which he does not upon others, who seem 
equally to stand in need of it. Indeed he appears to bestow all 
his gifts with the most promiscuous variety among creatures of the 
aune species — ^health and strength, capacities of prudence and of 
Imowledge, means of improvement, riches, and all external advai> 
tages. And as there are not any two men found of exactly like 
shape and features, so it is probable there are not any two of an 
exactly like constitution, temper, and situation, with regard to the 
goods and evils of life. Yet notwithstanding these uncertainties 
>nd varieties, Qod does exercise a natural government over the 
vorld, and. there is such a thing as a prudent and imprudent insti- 
^tion of life, with regard to our health and our affairs, under that 
bis natural government. 

As neither the Jewish nor Christian revelation have been unir 

versal, and as they have been afforded to a greater or less part of 

^e world at different times, so likewise, at different times, both 

i]^elations have had different degrees of evidence. The Jews who 

lived during the succession of prophets — that is, from Moses till 

^fter the Captivity — had higher evidence of the truth of their religion 

tban those had who lived in the interval between the last-mei>- 

tioned period and the coming of Christ. And the first Christians had 

Uglier evidence of the miracles wrought in attestation of Christianity 

^ihajo. what we have now. They had also a strong presumptive proof 

of iiie truth of it, perhaps of much greater force in way of argument 

than many think, of which we have very little remaining — ^I mean 

^e presumptive proof of its truth, from the influence which it had 

^pon the lives of the generality of its professors. And we, or future: 

^^goiB, may possibly have a proof of it, which they could not have 

from the conformity between the prophetic history, and the state 

of the world, and of Christianity. And farther^ if we were to 

Appose the evidence which some have of religion to amount to 

kittle more than seeing that it may be true, but that they remain in 

ST^at doubts and uncertainties about both its evidence and its nature, 

^^ great perplexities concerning the rule of life ; others to have a 

^ conviction of the truth of reUgion, with a distinct knowledge of 

^eir duty ; and others severally to have all the intermediate degrees 

of religions light and evidence which lie between lVi«M Vuor— SiNi^ 
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put the cspse, that for the present it was intended revelation should 
be no more than a small light in the midst of a world greatly over- 
spread, notwithstanding it, with ignorance and darkness — that certain 
glimmerings of this light should extend, and be directed to remote 
distances, in such a manner as that those who really partook of it 
should not discern from whence it originally came — that some, in a 
nearer situation to it, should have its light obscured, and, in diffe- 
rent ways and degrees, intercepted, and thai others should be placed 
within its clearer influence, and be much more enlivened, cheered, 
and directed by it, but yet, that even to these it should be no more 
than *a light shining in a dark place' — all this would be perfectly 
tmiform, and of a piece with the conduct of Providence in the dis- 
tribution of its other blessings. If the fact of the case really were 
that some have received no Ught at all from the Scripture, as many 
ages and countries in the heathen world — that others, though they 
have, by means of it, had essential or natural religion enforced upon 
their consciences, yet have never had the genuine Scripture reve- 
lation, with its real evidence, proposed to their consideration — and 
the ancient Persians and modem Mohammedans may possibly be in- 
stances of people in a situation somewhat like to thifr — that others^ 
though they have had the Scripture laid before them as of divine 
revelation, yet have had it with the system and evidence of Chris- 
tiimity so interpolated, the system so corrupted, the evidence so 
blended with false miracles, as to leave the mind in the utmost 
doubtfulness and uncertainty about the whole, which may be the 
state of some thoughtful men in most of those nations who c»ll them- 
selves Christian — ^and lastly, that others have had Christianity ofiered 
to them in its genuine simplicity, and with its proper evidence, as 
persons in countries and churches of civil and of Christian liberty; 
but, however, that even these persons are left in great ignorance in 
many respects, and have by no means light afforded them enough 
to satisfy their curiosity, but only to regulate their life, to teach than 
their duty, and encourage them in the careful discharge of it — I say 
if we were to suppose this somewhat of a general true account of 
the degrees of moral and religious light and evidence which were 
intended to be afforded mankind, and of what has actually bedn and 
is their situation in their moral and religious capacity, there would 
be nothing in all this ignorance, doubtfulness, and uncertainty, ill 
all these varieties, and supposed disadvantages of some in comparison 
of others respecting religion, but may be paralleled by manifest 
analogies in the natural dispensations of Providence at present^ and 
considering ourselves merely in our temporal capacity. 

Nor is there anything shocking in all this, or which would seem 
to bear hard upon the moral administration in nature, if we would 
really keep in mind that every one shall be dealt equitably with; 
instead of forgetting this, or explaining it away, after it is acknow- 
ledged in words. All shadow of injustice, and indeed all harsh ap- 
jMarances in this various economy of Providence, would be lost if 
we would keep in mind that every mefrcASul ^Wo^oAce ehaU be made^ 
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and no more be required of an j one than what might have been equit- 
ably expected of him from the circumstances in which he was placed, 
and not what might have been expected, had he been placed in other 
circnmstances— that is, in Scripture language, that every man shall 
be * accepted according to what he had, not according to what he 
had not.' (2 Cor. viii. 12.) This, however, doth not by any means 
imply that all persons' condition here is equally advantageous with 
roflpeet to futurity. And Providence's designing to place some in 
greater darkness with respect to religious knowledge, is no more a 
reanon why they should not endeavour to get out of that darkness, 
and others to bring them out of it, than why ignorant and slow 
peoi^e, in matters of other knowledge, should not endeavour to 
leaxn, or should not be instructed. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that the same wise and good 
principle, whatever it was, which disposed the Author of Nature to 
make difierent kinds and orders of creatures, disposed him also to 
plaee creatures of like kinds in different situations, and that the same 
principle which disposed him to make creatures of different moral 
capacities, disposed him also to place creatures of like moral capa* 
cities in different religious situations, and even the same creatures 
in different periods of their being. And the account or reason of this 
IS also most probably the account why the constitution of things is 
such as that creatures of moral natures or capacities, for a considerable 
part of that duration in which they are living agents, are not at all 
subjects of mcurality and religion, but grow up to be so, and grow up 
to be so more and more gradually from childhood to mature age. 

What, in particular, is the account or reason of these things, we 
moat be greatly in the dark, were it only that we know so very little 
even of our own case. Our present state may possibly be the conse- 
qaenoe ef somewlukt past wluch we are wholly ignorant of, as it has 
a reference to somewhat to come, of which we know scarce any 
laore than is necessary for practice. A system, or constitution, in its 
notion, implies variety, and so complicated a one as this world, very 
^reai yariety. So that were revelation universal, yet from men's 
different capacities of understanding, from the different lengths of 
their live% their different educations, and other external circum- 
atanees^ and from their difference of temper and bodily constitution, 
tlieir religious situations would be widely different, and the disad- 
vantage of some, in comparison of others, perhaps altogether as 
Dmch as at present. And the true account, whatever it be, why 
t&ankind, or such a part of mankind, are placed in this condition of 
l^orance, must be supposed also the true account of om* farther 
i^^norance in not knowing the reasons why or whence it is that they 
^re placed in this condition. But the following practical reflections 
Kuay deserve the serious consideration of those persons who think 
tihe drcnmstances of mankind, or their own, in the fore-mentioned 
X'eapectfl^ a ground of complaint : — 

First, The evidence of religion not appearing obvious, may consti- 
teto one particular part of some men's tnai in Uie Tei\i^<(]i\u^ f^^soai^^a 
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it gives scope for a virtuous exercise or vicious neglect of their 
understanding in examining or not examining into that evidence. 
There seems no possible reason to be given why we may not be in a 
state of moral probation, with rejgard to the exercise of our under- 
standing upon the subject of religion, as we are with regard to our 
behaviour in common affairs. The former is as much a thing 
within our power and choice as the latter. And I suppose it is to 
be laid down for certain that the same character, the same inward 
principle, which, after a man is convinced of the truth of religion^ 
renders him obedient to the precepts of it, would, were he not thua 
convinced, set him about an examination of it, upon its system and 
evidence being offered to his thoughts, and that, in the latter states 
his examination would be with an impartiality, seriousness, and 
solicitude, proportionable to what his obedience is in the former. 
And as inattention, negligence, want of all serious concern about a 
matter of such a nature and such importance, when offered to men's 
consideration, is, before a distinct conviction of its truth, as real 
immoral depravity and dissoluteness as neglect of religious practice 
after such conviction, so active solicitude about it, and fair impartial 
consideration of its evidence before such conviction, is as really an 
exercise of a morally right temper as is religious practice after. 
Thus that religion is not intuitively true, but a matter of deductioa 
and inference — that a conviction of its truth is not forced upon every 
one, but lefl to be by some collected with heedful attention to pre- 
mises — this as much constitutes religious probation, as much afibrd» 
sphere, scope, opportunity, for right and wrong behaviour, as any* 
thing whatever does. And their manner of treating this subject^ 
when laid before them, shows what is in their heart, and is an- 
exertion of it. 

Secondly^ It appears to be a thing as evident, though it is not so 
much attended to, that if, upon consideration of religion, the evi — 
deuce of it should seem to any persons doubtful, in the highest sup— 
posable degree, even this doubtful evidence will, however, put them. 
into a general state of probation, in the moral and religious sense^ 
For suppose a man to be really in doubt whether such a person had 
not done him the greatest favour, or whether his whole temporal 
interest did not depend upon that person, no one, who had any 
sense of gratitude and of prudence, could possibly consider himself 
in the same situation, with regard to such person, as if he had no 
such doubt. In truth it is as just to say that certainty and doubt 
are the same, as to say the situations now mentioned would leave 
a man as entirely at liberty, in point of gratitude or prudence, as 
he would be were he certain he had received no favour from such 
person, or that he noway depended upon him. And thus, though 
the evidence of religion which is afforded to some men should be 
little more than that they are given to see the system of Chris- 
tianity, or religion in general, to be supposable and credible — this 
ough<^ in all reason, to beget a serious practical apprehension that 
it may be true. And even this will afford matter of exercise for 
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reli^ouB sospense and deliberation, for moral resolution and self- 
gOTemment; because the apprehension that religion may be true, 
does as really lay men under obligations, as a full conviction that 
it is true. It gives occasion and motives to consider farther the im- 
portant subject — to preserve attentively upon their minds a general 
implicit sense that they may be under divine moral government, an 
awful solicitude about religion, whether Qatural or revealed. Such . 
apprehension ought to turn men's eyes to every degree of new light 
which may be had, from whatever side it comes, and induce them 
to refrain in the meantime from all immoralities, and live in the 
conscientious practice of every common virtue. Especially are they 
bound to keep at the greatest distance from all dissolute profaneness 
— ^for this the very nature of the case forbids — and to treat with 
highest reverence a matter upon which their own whole interest 
and being, and the fate of nature, depends. This behaviour, and an 
active endeavour to maintain within themselves this temper, is the 
business, the duty, and the wisdom of those persons who complain 
ef the doubtfulness of religion, is what they are under the most 
proper obligations to ; and such behaviour is an exertion o^ and has 
a tendency to improve in them, that character which the practice 
of all the several duties of religion, from a full conviction of its 
truth, is an exertion of, and has a tendency to improve in others — 
others, I say, to whom God has afforded such conviction. Nay, 
considering the infinite importance of religion, revealed aa well as 
natural, I think it may be said in general, that whoever will weigh 
the matter thoroughly, may see there is not near so much difference 
as is commonly imagined between what ought in reason to be the 
rule of life to tliose persons who are fully convinced of its truth, and 
to those who have only a serious doubting apprehension that it may 
^ true. Their hopes, and fears, and obligations will be in various 
^^grees; but as the subject-matter of their hopes and fears is the 
*^^Qf so the subject-matter of their obligations, what they are bound 
to do and to refrain from, is not so very unlike. 
, It is to be observed farther, that, from a character of undorstand- 
^t or a situation of influence in the world, some persons have it 
^ their power to do infinitely more harm or good, by setting an 
example of profaneness and avowed disregard to all religion, or, on 
f*^o Contrary, of a serious, though perhaps doubting apprehension of 
^ truth, and of a reverend regard to it under this doubtfulness, than 
"*®y can do by acting well or ill in all the common intercourses 
^'''longst mankind ; and consequently they are most highly account- 
*hle fop a behaviour which, they may easily foresee, is of such im- 
P^^^^ce, and in which there is most plainly a right and a wrong, 
^^en admitting the evidence of religion to be as doubtful as is pre- 
tended. 

. ^Hie ground of these observations, and that which renders them 
Jiiat and true is, that doubting necessarily implies some degree of 
J^dence for that of which we doubt. For no person would be in 
^Qbt concerning the truth of a number of {aic\& ^ «sA ^^ (svt^ssa&r 
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stanced, which should accidentally come into his thoughts, aad of 
which we had no evidence at all. And though^ in the case of an 
even chance, and where, consequently, we were in donbt^ we should 
in common language say that we had no evidence at all for ^ther 
side, yet that situation of ihings which renders it an even chance, 
and no more, that such an event will happen, renders this case 
equivalent to all others, where there is such evidence on both odes 
of a question (Introduction) as leaves the mind in doubt concerning 
the truth. Indeed in all these cases there is no more evidence on 
the one side than on the other, but there is (what is equivalent to) 
much more for either, than for the truth of a number of facts which 
come into one's thoughts at random. And thus in all these cases 
doubt as much presupposes evidence, lower degrees of evidence^ as 
belief presupposes higher, and certainty higher stilL Any one who 
will a little attend to the nature of evidence, will easily cany this 
observation on, and see, that between no evidence at iJl, and that 
degree of it which affords ground of doubt, there are as many in- 
termediate degrees as there are between that degree which is the 
ground of doubt and demonstration. And though we have not 
faculties to distinguish these degrees of evidence with any sort of 
exactness, yet, in proportion as they are discerned, they ought to 
influence our practice. For it is as real an imperfection in the 
moral character not to be influenced in practice by a lower degree 
of evidence when discerned, as it is in the understanding not to 
discern it. And as in all subjects which men consider, they disoenk 
the lower as well as higher degrees of evidence, proportionably to 
their capacity of understanding, so in practical subjects they are 
influenced in practice by the lower as well as higher degrees of it^ 
proportionably to their fairness and honesty. And as in proportion 
to defects in the understanding, men are unapt to see lower degrees 
of evidence, are in danger of overlooking evidence when it is not- 
glaring, and are easily imposed upon in such cases, so in proportion 
to the corruption of the heart, they seem capable of satisfying them- 
selves with having no regard in practice to evidence acknowledged 
real, if it be not overbearing. From these things, it must follow 
that doubting concerning religion implies such a degree of evidence 
for it, as, joined with the consideration of its importance, unques- 
tionably lays men under the obligations before mentioned to have 
a dutiful regard to it in all their behaviour. 

Thirdly^ The difficulties in which the evidence of religion is in- 
volved which some complain o^ is no more a just ground of com- 
plaint than the external circumstances of temptation which others 
are placed in, or than difficulties in the practice of it, after a fall 
conviction of its truth. Temptations render our state a more in^ 
proving state of discipline (Part I. chap. 5) than it would be other- 
wise, as they give occasion for a more attentive exercise of the 
virtuous principle, which confirms and strengthens it more than an 
easier or less attcoitive exercise of it could. Now speculative diffi- 
caltiea are in thia respect of the very same nature with these ex- 
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temal temptadons. For the eTidoice of religion not appearing 
olmoiis, is to some persons a temptation to reject it without any 
consideration at aU, and th^efore requires such an attentive exer* 
dse of the virtuous principle seriously to consider that evidence, a» 
there would be no occasion for but for such temptation. And the 
siq^poeed doubtfulness of its evidence, after it has been in some sort 
omsidered, affords opportunity to an unfeur mind of explaining away^ 
and deceitfully hiding from itself that evidence which it might see; 
and also for men's encouraging themselves in vice from hopes of 
impunity, though they do clearly see thus much at least, that these 
hopes are uncertain, in like manner as the common temptation to 
many instances of folly, which end in temporal infamy and ruin, is- 
the ground for hope of not being detected, and of escaping with 
impunity — that is, the doubtfulness of the proof beforehand that 
mch foolish behaviour will thus end in infamy and ruin. On the 
contrary, supposed doubtfulness in the evidence of religion calls for 
a more careM and attentive exercise of the virtuous principle, in 
&iriy yielding themselves up to the proper influence of any real evi- 
dence!, though doubtful, and in practising conscientiously all virtue^ 
though under aoaie uncertainty whether the government in the uni- 
vtfse may not possibly be such as that vice may escape with impunity. 
Aad in general, temptation — meaning by this word the lesser allure- 
m^ts to wrong and difficulties in the discharge of our duty, as well 
as the greater cmes — temptation, I say, as such, and of every kind 
and de^ee^ as it calls fortii some virtuous efforts^ additional to what 
would othenvise have been wanting, cannot but be an additional die- 
cipline and improvement of virtue as well as probation of it^ in the 
oUier seises of that word (Part I. chap. iv. and page 85). So that the 
very same account is to be given why the evidence of religion should 
be 1^ in such a manner as to require in some an attentive, s<^citou% 
periiaps painful, exercise of their understanding about it^ as why 
othen 8lM>uld be placed in such circumstances as that the practice 
of its common duties, after a full conviction of the truth of it, should 
loqiure attrition, solicitude, and pcuns ; or why appearing doubtfulness 
should be permitted to afford matter of temptation to some, as why 
external ^fficulties and allurements should be permitted to afford 
Better of temptation to others. The same account also is to be given 
why Bome should be exercised with temptations of both these kinds, as 
why others should be exercised with the latter in such very high de- 
grees as some have been, particularly as the primitive Christians were. 
Kor does there appear any absurdity in supposing that the fi^>ecu- 
lative difficulties in which the evidence of religion is involved, may 
make even the principal part of some person's trial; for as the chief 
temptations of the generality of the world are the ordinary motives 
to injostice or unrestrained pleasure, or to live in the neglect of 
leUgum from that frame of mind which renders many persons almost 
without feeling as to anytiiing distant, or which is not the object of 
their senses, so there are other persons without this shallowness of 
tsnq^, persons of a deeper sense as to what is invisible and future, 
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"who not only see, but have a general practical feeling, that what is 
to come will be present, and that things are not less real for .their 
not being the objects of sense ; and who, from their natural consti- 
tution of body and of temper, and from their external condition, may 
have small temptations to behave ill, small difficulty in behaving 
well, in the common course of life. Now when these latter persons 
have a distinct, full conviction of the truth of religion, without any 
possible doubts or difficulties, the practice of it is to them unavoid- 
able, unless they will do a constant violence to their own mihds^ 
and religion is scarce any more a discipline to them than it is to 
creatures in a state of perfection. Yet these persons may possibly 
stand in need of moral discipline and exercise, in a higher degree 
than they would have by such an easy practice of religion. Or it 
may be requisite, for reasons unknown to us, that thev should give 
some farther manifestation (page 85) what is their moral character 
to the creation of God, than such a practice of it would be. Thus 
in the great variety of religious situations in which men are placed, 
what constitutes, what chiefly and peculiarly constitutes, the proba- 
tion in all senses of some persons, may be the difficulties in which 
the evidence of religion is involved ; and their principal and distin- 
guished trial may be how they will behave under, and with respect 
to, these difficulties. Circumstances in men's situation in their tem- 
poral capacity, analogous in good measure to this, respecting religion^ 
are to be observed. We find some persons are placed in such a 
fiituation in the world, as that their chief difficulty with regard 
conduct is not the doing what is prudent when it is known — for thi^v 
in numberless cases, is as easy as the contrary — ^but to some tlk^'* 
principal exercise is recollection, and being upon their guard again^^ 
deceits, the deceits, suppose, of those about them; against fal^^ 

appearances of reason and prudence. To persons in some situation » 

the principal exercise with respect to conduct is attention, in ord^^ 
to inform themselves what is proper, what is really the reasonable' 
and prudent part to act. 

But as I have hitheHo gone upon supposition that men's dissati^^ 
faction with the evidence of religion is not owing to their neglected 
or prejudices, it must be added, on the other hand, in all commoK^^ 
reason, and as what the truth of the case plainly requires should ^ 
foe added, that such dissatisfaction possibly may be owing to thos^^ 
possibly may be men's own fault. For, 

If there are any persons who never set themselves heartily anc^ 
in earnest to be informed in religion ; if there are any who secretl}^^ 
wish it may not prove true, and are less attentive to evidence thair^ 
to difficulties, and more to objections than to what is said in answei^^' 
to them — these persons will scarce be thought in a likely way of see-^^ 
ing the evidence of religion, though it were most certainly true, an(^^ 
capable of being ever so fully proved. If any accustom themselve^^ 
to consider this subject ususdly in the way of mirth and sport — \W^ 
they attend to forms and representations, and inadequate mannen^^ 
of expression, instead of the real tldngs intended by them (for 
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often can be no more than inadequately expressive of the things 
signified), or if they substitute human errors in the room of divine 
truth, why may not all, or any of these things, hinder some men 
^m seeing that evidence which really is seen by others — as a like 
turn of mind, with respect to matters of common speculation and 
practice, does, we find by experience, hinder them from attaining 
^hat knowledge and right understanding, in matters of common spe- 
€!olation and practice, which more fair and attentive minds attain to ? 
JUid the effect will be the same whether their neglect of seriously 
<3on8idering the evidence of religion, and their indirect behaviour with 
Z'egard to it, proceed from mere carelessness, or from the grosser 
"Vices; or whether it be owing to this, that forms, and figurative 
'xmumers of expression, as well as errors, administer occasions of ridi- 
€saie, when the things intended and the truth itself would not. Men 
xnay indulge a ludicrous turn so far as to lose all sense of conduct 
auul prudence in worldly affairs, and even, as it seems, to impair their 
Acuity of reason. And in general, levity, carelessness, passion, and 
prejadice, do hinder us from being rightly informed with respect to 
oommon things ; and they may in like manner, and perhaps in some 
Arther providential manner, with respect to moral and religious sub- 
jects— may hinder evidence from being laid before us, and fi*om being 
seen when it is. The Scripture* does declare * that every one shall 
iict understand.' And it makes no difference by what providential 
conduct this comes to pass — whether the evidence of Christianity 
'^^ originally and with design, put and left so as that those who 
sve desirons of evading moral obligations should not see it, and that 
honest-minded persons should ; or whether it comes to pass by any 
otiier means. 

Farther, The general proof of natural religion and of Christianity 
^068,1 think, lie level to common men — even those the greatest part 
^f whose time from childhood to old age is taken up with providing 
^ themselves and their families the common conveniences, perhaps 
Necessaries, of life — those, I mean, of this rank who ever think at all 
®f asking aifter proof, or attending to it. Common men, were they as 
""•J^ch in earnest about religion as about their temporal affairs, are 
^*PBble of being convinced, upon real evidence, that there is a God 
who governs the world ; and they feel themselves to be of a moral 
'^a^ore, and accountable creatures. And as Christianity entirely 
^8 in with this their natural sense of things, so they are capable 
^ only of being persuaded, but of being made to see that there is 
f'Wence of miracles wrought in attestation of it, and many appear- 
^ completions of prophecy. But though this proof is real and 

* Ban. xiL 10. See also Isaiah xxix. 13, U ; Matth. \'i. 23, and xi. 25, and xiii. 11, 
«; John iiL 19; John v. 44 : 1 Cor. iL 14 ; and 2 Cor. iv. 4 ; 2 Tim. iii. 13 ; and that 
***Honate, as well authoritative admonition, so very many times inculcated, * He 
*■* hath ears to hear, let him here.' Grotius saw so strongly the thing intended 
^ these and other passages of Scripture of the like sense, as to say that the proof 
P^JHi us of Christianity was less than might have heen, for this very purpose—' So 
^*** the Hcriptnre might he, as it were, a touchstone for trying the docility and 
■~*~^ T of nian'a mind.'— /)e Ver, R, C. L. 2, towards the end. 

K 
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conclusive, yet it is liable to objections, and may be run np int» 
difficulties, which, however, persons who are capable not only of 
talking of, but of really seeing, are capable also of seeing through — 
that is, not of clearing up and answering them, so as to satisfy their 
curiosity — for of such knowledge we are not capable with respect to 
any one thing in nature — but capable of seeing that the proof is not 
lost in these difficulties, or destroyed by these objections. But then 
a thorough examination into religion, with regard to these objections^ 
which cannot be the business of every man, is a matter of pretty 
large compass, and, from the nature of it, requires some knowledge 
as well as time and attention, to see how the evidence comes ou^ 
upon balancing one thing with another, and what, upon the whole, 
is the amount of it. Now if persons who have picked up these ob- 
jections from others, and take for granted they are of weight, upon 
the word of those from whom they receive them, or by often retail- 
ing of them, come to see, or fancy they see, them to be of weighty 
will not prepare themselves for such an examination, with a com> 
potent degree of knowledge, or will not give that time and attention 
to the subject which, from the nature of it, is necessary for attaining 
such information — ^in this case they must remain in doubtfulness^ 
ignorance, or error; in the same way as they must, with regard to 
common sciences, and matters of common life, if they neglect the 
necessary means of being informed in them. 

But still, perhaps, it will be objected, that if a prince or common 
master were to send directions to a servant^ he would take care thai 
they should always bear the certain marks who they came from» 
and that their sense should be always plain, so as that there should 
be no possible doubt, if he could help it, concerning the authority 
or meaning of them. Now the proper answer to sil this kind of 
objections is, that, wherever the fallacy lies, it is even certain we 
cannot argue thus with respect to Him who is the governor of the 
world, and particularly that he does not afford us such information 
with respect to our temporal affairs and interests, as experience 
abundantly shows. However, there is a full answer to this objec- 
tion from the very nature of religion ; for the reason why a prince 
would give his directions in this plain manner is, that he absolutely 
desires such an external action should be done, without concerning 
himself with the motive or principle upon which it is done — that is^ 
he regards only the external events or the thing's being done, and 
not at all, properly speaking, the doing of it, or the action, whereas 
the whole of morality and religion consisting merely in actJon itself 
there is no sort of parallel between the cases. But if the prince be 
supposed to regard only the action — that is, only to desire to exercise, 
or in any sense prove, the understanding or loyalty of a servant^ be 
would not always give his orders in such a plain manner. It may 
be proper to add that the will of God respecting morality and reli- 
gion may be considered either as absolute or as only conditional. 
If it be absolute, it can only be thus, that we should act virtuously 
'n such given circumstances, not that we should be brought to act 
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80 by his ftTMmgiwg of our circumstances. And if Qod's will be thns 
absolute, then it is in our power, in the highest and strictest sense^ 
to do or to contradict his will, which is a most weighty consideration. 
Or his will may be considered only as conditional, that if we act so 
and so, we shall be rewarded, if otherwise, punished, of which con- 
ditional will of the Author of Nature the whole constitution of it 
affords most certain instances. 

Upon the whole : that we are in a state of religion, necessarily 
implies that we are in a state of probation ; and the credibility of 
oor being at all in such a state being admitted, there seems no pecu- 
liar difficulty in supposing our probation to be just as it is in those 
i^espects which are above objected against. There seems no pre- 
tence^ from Ihe reason of the thing, to say that the trial cannot equit- 
ably be anything, but whether persons will act suitably to certain 
information, or such as admits no room for doubt, so as that there 
can be no danger of miscarriage, but either from their not attending 
to what they certainly know, or from overbearing passion hurrying 
tbem on to act contrary to it. For since ignorance and doubt afford 
scope for probation in all senses, as really as intuitive conviction or 
certainty, and since the two former are to be put to the same account 
as difficulties in practice, men's moral probation may also be, whether 
^ey will take due care to inform themselves by impartial cousidera- 
tion,and afterwards, whether they will act as the case requires, upon 
^e evidence which they have, however doubtful ; and this we find, 
^7 ecperience,is frequently our probation (pages 43, &c. and 158, &c.) 
in our temporal capacity. For the information which we want with 
'^ard to our worldly interests is by no means always given us of 
^'ourse without any care of our own ; and we are greatly liable to self- 
^^ceit from inward secret prejudices, and also to the deceits of others, 
^ that to be able to judge what is the prudent part often requires 
^Hch and difficult consideration. Then, after we have judged the 
^©ry best we can, the evidence upon which we must act, if we will live 
^d act at all, is perpetually doubtful to a very high degree. And 
^e constitution and course of the world in fact is such, as that want 
^< impartial consideration what we have to do, and venturing upon 
^^travagant courses because it is doubtful what will be the conse- 
^iience^ are often naturally, that is, providentially, altogether as fatal 
^ misconduct, occasioned by heedless inattention to what we cer- 
***iily know, or disregarding it from overbearing passion. 

Several of the observations here made may well seem strange, 
P^haps unintelligible, to many good men; but if the persons for 
^^ose sake they are made think so — persons who object as above, 
J^d throw off aU regard to religion under pretence of want of evi- 
dence — ^I desire them to consider again, whether their thinking so be 
^*^ing to anything unintelligible in these observations, or to their 
<^^ not having such a sense of religion and serious solicitude about 
K as even their state of scepticism does in all reason require ? It 
otight to be forced upon the reflection of these persons that our na- 
tu^ and condition necessarily require us, in t\ie daW^ CQ\n^^ ^^ \vi^<) 
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to act upon evidence much lower than what is commonly called pr% 
bable — to guard not only against what we fully believe will, but aU 
against what we think it supposable may, happen — and to engage i 
pursuits when the probability is greatly against success, il' it V 
credible that possibly we may succeed in them. 



CHAPTER VII. 

OF THE PARTICULAR EVIDENCE FOR CHRISTIANITY. 

The presumptions against revelation, and objections against the 
general scheme of Cliristianity, and particular things relating to it, 
^ing removed, there remains to be considered what positive evi- 
dence we have for the truth of it — chiefly in order to see wliat the 
analogy of nature suggests with regard to that evidence, and the 
objections against it — or to see what is, and is allowed to be, the 
plain natural rule of judgment and of action in our temporal con- 
cerns, in cases where we have the same kind of evidence, and the 
s&de kind of objections against it, that we have in the case before 
us. 

Now in the evidence of Christianity there seem to be several 

things of great weight, not reducible to the head either of miracles 

or the completion of prophecy, in the common acceptation of the 

^ords. But these two are its direct and fundamental proofs ; and 

those other things, however considerable they are, yet ought never 

to be urged apart from its direct proofs, but always to be joined with 

them. Thus the evidence of Christianity will be a long series of 

things, reaching, as it seems, from the beginning of the world to the 

pi'esent time, of great variety and compass, taking in both the direct 

^^d also the collateral proofs, and making up, all of them together, 

^ne argument — the conviction arising from which kind of proof may 

*^e compared to what they call the ^ect in architecture or other works 

of art-a result from a great number of things so and so disposed, 

una taken into one view. I shall therefore,^r«i, make some observa- 

«oii8 relating to miracles, and the appearing completions of prophecy, 

^*id consider what analogy suggests, in answer to the objections 

"J"ought against this evidence. And, secondly, I shall endeavour to 

S^Ve some account of the general argument now mentioned, consist- 

^§ both of the direct and collateral evidence, considered as making 

^P one argument — this being the kind of proof upon which we deter- 

**^ine most questions of difficulty concerning common facts, alleged 

^ have happened, or seemingly likely to happen, especially questions 

^latmg to conduct. 

^i^Fir^ I shall make some observations upon the direct proof of 
^^^liristianity from miracles and prophecy, and upon the objections 
Alleged against it. 

I. Now the following observations, relating to l\ve \as\.csncaX. ^nV 
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dence of miracles wrought in attestation of Christianity, appear to I ^ 
be of great weight : — 1*3 

1. The Old Testament affords us the same historical evidence of 
the miracles of Moses and of the Prophets, as of the common civil 
history of Moses and the kings of Israel, or as of the afPairs of the 
Jewish nation. And the Gospels and the Acts afford us the same his- 
torical evidence of the miracles of Christ and the Apostles, as of th^ 
common matters related in them. This, indeed, could not have beexx. 
affirmed by any reasonable man, if the authors of these books, lik^ 
many other historians, had appeared to make an entertaining manne~sc 
of writing their aim, though they had interspersed miracles in theSjx: 
works, at proper distances and upon proper occasions. These migtx^'t 
have animated a dull relation, amused the reader, and engaged hm-s 
attention. And the same accoimt would naturally have been giv»:^m 
of them as of the speeches and descriptions of such anthors — tl^i^^ 
same account, in a manner, as is to be given why the poete 
use of wonders and prodigies. But the facts, both miraculoas 
natural, in Scripture, are related in plain unadorned narratives ; 
both of them appear in all respects to stand upon the same foot 
historical evidence. Farther : some parts of Scripturei, containing 
account of miracles fully sufficient to prove the truth of Chiistiamts^^, 
are quoted as genuine, from the age in which they are said to 
written, down to the present ; and no other parts of them, 
in the present question, are omitted to be quoted in such manik. 
as to afford any sort of proof of their not being genuine. And 
common history, when called in question in any instance, may often 
greatly confirmed by contemporary or subsequent events more knoi 
And acknowledged, and as the common Scripture history, like maz^^ny 
others, is thus confirmed, so likewise is the miraculous history of i^ 

not only in particular instances, but in general. For the imdiblii '^ 
ment of the Jewish and Christian religions, which were events fi" -^°" 
temporary with the miracles related to be wrought in attestation ^^ 

both, or subsequent to them, these events are just what we 8hoi==^^ 
have expected, upon supposition such miracles were really 
to attest the truth of those religions. These miracles are a 
tory account of those events, of which no other satisfactory accoi 
can be given, nor any account at all, but what is imaginary m< 
and invented. It is to be added, that the most obvious, the 
easy and direct, account of this history, how it came to be writ 
and to be received in the world as a true history, is, that it really , 

80 ; nor can any other account of it be easy and direct. Now thou^^r— *S" 
an account, not at all obvious, but very far-fetched and indirect, m — ^*2 
indeed bo, and often is, the true account of a matter, yet it cannot __ 
admitted on the authority of its being asserted. M^*e guess, 
position, and possibility, when opposed to historical evidence^ pro 
nothing but that historical evidence is not demonstrative. 

Now the just consequence from all this, I think, is, that the 
ture history, in general, is to be admitted as an authentic genm:::^:^^^^^ 
history, till somewhat positive be alleged sufficient to invaluUtte 
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But no man will deny the conseqaence to be, that it cannot be re- 
jected, or thrown by as of no authority, till it can be proved to be of 
none, even though Uie evidence now mentioned for its authority were 
doubtful. This evidence may be confronted by historical evidence 
on the other side, if there be any ; or general incredibility in the 
things related, or inconsistence in the general turn of the history, 
would prove it to be of no authority. But since, upon the face of 
the matter, upon a first and general view, the appearance is that it 
is an authentic history, it cannot be determined to be fictitious with- 
out some proof that it is so ; and the following observations, in sup- ' 
port of these, and coincident with them, will greatly confirm the 
historical evidence for the truth of Christianity : — 

2. The epistles of St Paul, from the nature of epistolary writing, 

and, moreover, from several of them being written not to particular 

persons, but to churches, carry in them evidences of their being 

genuine, beyond what can be in a mere historical narrative left to 

the world at large. This evidence, joined with that which they have 

in common with the rest of the New Testament, seems not to leave 

so much as any particular pretence "for den3dng their genuineness, 

considered as an ordinary matter of fact or of criticism — 1 say 'par- 

Ucular pretence for denying it — because any single fact, of such a 

kind and such antiquity, may have general dotdtta raised concerning 

i^ from the very nature of human affairs and human testimony. 

Xhere is also to be mentioned a distinct and particular evidence of 

the genuineness of the epistle chiefly referred to here, the first to 

tbe Corinthians, from the manner in which it is quoted by Clemens 

^omamis, in an epistle of his own to that church (Clem. Bom. Ep. I. 

X 47). Now these epistles afford a proof of Christianity, detached 

fom all others, which is, 1 think, a thing of weight, and also a proof 

if a nature and kind peculiar to itself. For, 

In them the author declares that he received the Gospel in 
general, and the institution of the communion in particular, not from 
lie ree^ of the apostles, or jointly together with them, but alone 
kxHn Christ himself, whom he declares likewise, conformably to the 
dstory in the Acts, that he saw after his ascension (Gal. 1 ; 1 Cor. 
cL 23) &c ; 1 Cor. xv. 8) ; so that the testimony of St Paul is to be 
tonsidered as detached from that of the rest of the apostles. 

And he declares farther that he was endued with a power of 
(forking miracles, as what was publicly known to those very people, 
.peaJcs of frequent and great variety of miraculous gifts as then sub- 
dsting in those very churches to which he was writing, which ho 
vas reproving for several irregularities, and where he had personal 
ipposers — ^he mentions these gifts incidentally, in the most easy 
Kianner, and wi^out effort, by way of reproof to those who had 
ilienif f<M' their indecent use of them, and by way of depreciating 
;lieni, in comparison of moral virtues — in short, he speaks to 
iihese churches, of these miraculous powers, in the manner any one 
Mronld speak to another of a thing which was as familiar, and 
ibi much known in common to them both, as a.nytVmi<^ \el V}ql^ 
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world (Bom. xv. 19 ; 1 Cor. xii. 8, 9, 10, 28, &c. and chap. xiiL 1, 2, 
8, and the whole xivth chap. ; 2 Cor. xii. 12, 13 ; Gal. iii. 2, 5). And 
this, as hath heen observed by several persons, is surely a very 
considerable thing. 

3. It is an aclmowledged historical fact, that Christianity offered 
itself to the world, and demanded to be received, upon the allega- 
tion — that is, as unbelievers would speak, upon the pretence — of 
miracles, publicly wrought to attest the truth of it, in such an age, 
and tlijit it was actually received by great numbers in that very 
age, and upon the professed belief of the reality of these miracles ; 
and Christianity, including the dispensation of the Old Testament, 
seems distinguished by this from all other religions — I mean that this 
does not appear to be the case with regard to any other, for surely it 
will not be supposed to lie upon any person to prove by positire 
historical evidence that it was not. It does in no sort appear that 
Mohammedanism was first received in the world upon the foot of 
supposed miracles (see the Koran, chap. xiii. and chap, xvii.) — tha^ 
is, public ones — for as revelation is itself miraculous, all pretence 
to it must necessarily imply some pretence of miracles ; and it is a 
known fact, that it was immediately, at the very first, propagated by 
other means. And as particular institutions, whether in Paganism 
cr Popery, said to be confirmed by miracles after those institutions 
had obtained, are not to the purpose, so, were there what might be 
called historical proof that any of them were introduced by a sup- 
posed divine command, believed to bo attested by miracles, these 
would not be in anywise parallel. For single things of this sort are 
easy to be accounted for after parties are formed, and have power 
in their .. hands, and the leaders of them are in veneration with the 
multitude, and political interests are blended with religious claims 
and religious distinctions. But before anything of this kind, for a 
few. persons, and those of the lowest rank, all at once to bring over 
such great numbers to a now religion, and get it to be received upon 
the particular evidence of miracles, this is quite another thing. And 
I think it will be allowed by any fair adversary that the fact now 
mentioned, taking in all the circumstances of it, is peculiar to the 
Christian religion. However, the fact itself is allowed that Chris- 
tianity obtained — that is, was professed to be received in the world— 
upon the belief of miracles, immediately in the age in which it is 
said those miracles were wrought, or that this is what its first con- 
verts would have alleged as the reason for their embracing it. Now 
certainly it is not to be supposed that such numbers of men, in the 
most distant parts of the world, should forsake the religion of the 
country in which they had been educated — separate themselves 
from their friends, particularly in their festival shows and solem- 
nities, to which the common people are so greatly addicted, and 
wliicli were of a nature to engage them much more than anything of 
that sort amongst us — and embrace a religion which could not but 
expose them to many inconveniences, and indeed must have been a 
giving up the world in a great degree, even ftoTsv tha very first, and 
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before the empire engaged in form against them — it cannot he sup- 
posed that such numhers should make so great, and, to say the least, 
so inconvenient a change in their whole institution of life, unless 
they were really convinced of the truth of those miracles upon the 
knowledge or helief of which they professed to make it. And it 
will, I suppose, readily be acknowledged that the generality of the 
first converts to Christianity must have believed them — that, as by 
becoming Christians, they declared to the world they were satisfied 
of the truth of those miracles, so this declaration was to he credited 
—and this their testimony is the same kind of evidence for those 
miracles as if they had put it in writing, and these writings had 
come down to us; and it is real evidence, because it is of facts, 
vhich they had capacity and full opportunity to inform themselves 
of. It is also distinct from the direct or express historical evi- 
dence, though it is of the same kind, and it would be allowed to be 
distiuct in all cases ; for were a fact expressly related by one or 
more ancient historians, and disputed in after ages — that this fact is 
acknowledged to have been believed by great numbers of the age 
in which the historian says it was done, would be allowed an addi- 
tional proof of such fact, quite distinct from the express testimony 
of the historian. The credulity of mankind is acknowledged, and the 
SQspicions of mankind ought to be acknowledged too, and their back- 
wardness even to believe, and, greater still, to practise, what makes 
against their interest. And it must particularly be remembered that 
education, and prejudice, and authority, were against Christianity in 
^e age I am speaking of, so that the immediate conversion of such 
number^ is a real presumption of somewhat more than human in this 
iDatter— I say presumption, for it is not alleged as a proof alone and 
^7 itself. Nor need any one of the things mentioned in this chapter 
be considered as a proof by itself, and yet all of them together may 
be one of the strongest. 

Upon the whole : as there is large historical evidence, both direct 
^d circumstantial, of miracles wrought in attestation of Christia- 
^ty, collected by those who have writ upon the subject, it lies upon 
'^^believers to show why this evidence is not to be credited. This 
^*y of speaking is, I think, just, and what persons who write in 
defence of religion naturally fall into ; yet in a matter of such un- 
speakable importance, the proper question is not whom it lies upon, 
JJ^^rding to the rules of argument, to maintain or confute objections, 
hut whether there really are any against this evidence sufficient in 
^■^^on to destroy the credit of it. However, unbelievers seem to 
^^e upon them the part of showing that there are. 

^ey allege that numberless enthusiastic people, in different ages 
*iid countries, expose themselves to the same difficulties which the 
primitive Christians did, and are ready to give up their lives for the 
'^^t idle follies imaginable. But it is not very clear to what pur- 
P^ this objection is brought. For every one surely, in every case, 
^ust distinguish between opinions and facts. And though testimony 
^ no proof of enthusiastic opinions, or of any opimoxiB «1 ^\,^QiV\^.S& 
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allowed in all other cases to be a proof of &ct8. And a person's 
laying down his life in attestation of facts or of opinions, is th^ 
strongest proof of his believing them. And if the apostles and thehr' 
'Contemporaries did believe ti^e facts, in attestation of which ihey 
exposed themselves to sufferings and death, this their belief itr^ 
rather knowledge, must be a proof of those facts, for they wei 
fiuch as came under the observation of their senses. And though it 
is not of equal weight, yet it is of weight, tliat the martyrs of th< 
next age, notwithstanding they were not eye-witnesses of the 
£BM;ts, as were the apostles and their contemporaries, had, however, 
full opportunity to inform themselves whether they were time or nc 
and give equal proof of their believing them to be true. 

But enthusiasm, it is said, greatly weakens the evidence of testi- 
mony even for &cts, in matters relating to religion ; some seem tc 




think it totally and absolutely destroys the evidence of testimony 
upon this subject. And indeed the powers of enthusiasm, and o^r 
-diseases too, which operate in a like manner, are very wonderful tl — 
particular instances. But if great numbers of men, not appearinf^^sp 
in any peculiar degree weak, nor under any peculiar suspicion or "^f 
negligence, affirm that they saw and heard such things plainly wit 
their eyes and their ears, and are admitted to be in earnest^ 
testimony is evidence of the strongest kind we can have for 
matter of fact. Yet possibly it may be overcome, strong as it is^ b] 
incredibility in the things thus attested, or by contrary testimonj 
And in an instance where one thought it was so overcome, it 
be just to consider how far such evidence could be accounted for 
enthusiasm — for it seems as if no other imaginable account 
to bo given of it But till such incredibility be shown, or conlnu " T 
testimony produced, it cannot surely be expected that so fnr^fotchow " ^ 
so indirect and wonderful, an account of such testimony, as that 
enthusiasm must be — ^an account so strange, that the generality 
mankind can scarce be made to understaiid what is meant by it 
it cannot, I say, be expected that such account will be admitted 
such evidence, when there is this direct, easy, and obvious acconn 
of it — that people really saw and heard a thing not incredible^ whic 
they affirm sincerely, and with full assurance, they did see and 
Granting, then, that enthusiasm is not (strictly speaking) an 
but a possible account of such testimony, it is manifest that the vc 

mention of it goes upon the previous supposition that the things 

attested are incredible, and therefore need not be considered tiL ' 

they are shown to be so. Much less need it be considered after thc::^^^ 
contrary has been proved. And I think it has been proved to fut^--^ 
satisfaction that there is no incredibility in a revelation in general -> 
or in such a one as the Christian in particular. However, as 
ligion is supposed peculiarly liable to enthusiasm, it may just 
observed that prejudices almost without number and without name^j 
romance, affiectation, humour, a desire to engage attention, or 
surprise, the party-spirit, custom, little competitions, unaccountable:^ 
likings and dislikings — these influence men strongly in oommor^t- 
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natt^v. And as these prejudices are often scarce known or reflected 
ipon by the persons themselves who are influenced by them, they 
ire to be considered as influences of a like kind to enthusiasm. Yet 
raman testimony in common matters is naturally and justly believed 
lotwithstanding. 

It is intimated farther, in a more refined way of observation, that 
iioogh it should be proved that the apostles and first Christians 
xmld not, in some respects, be deceived themselves, and in other 
!«q>ects cannot be thought to have intended to impose upon the 
Krorld, yet it will not follow that their general testimony is to be 
i>dieved, though truly handed down to us, because they might still 
A part — that is, in other respects — be deceived themselves, and 
n part also designedly impose upon others; which, it is added, 

8 a thing very credible, from that mixture of real enthusiasm and 
real knavery to be met with in the same characters. And I must 
xmfess I think the matter of fact contained in this observation upon 
nankind is not to be denied — and that somewhat very much akin 
» it is often supposed in Scripture as a very common case, and most 
leverely reproveid. But it were to have been expected that per- 
naa capable of applying this observation, as appUed in the objec- 
km, might also frequently have met with the like mixed character 
II instances where religion was quite out of the case. The thing 
bunly is, that mankind are naturally endued with reason, or a 
ipacity of distinguishing between truth and falsehood; and as 
fttnrally they are endued with veracity, or a regard to truth in 
hat they say — but from many occasions they are liable to be 
rejodiced, and biassed, and deceived themselves, and capable of 
itending to deceive others, in every difiBrent degree, insomuch that 
t 'we are liable to be deceived by prejudice, so likewise it seems 
» be not an uncommon thing for persons who, from their regard 
» truth, would not invent a Ue entirely without any foundation at 
1, to propagate it with heightening circumstances after it is once 
ivenied and set agoing. And others, though they would not pro- 
tffcOe a lie, yet, which is a lower degree of falsehood, will let it 
188 without contradiction. But notwithstanding all this, human 
stimony remains still a natural ground of assent, and this assent a 
itural principle of action. 

It is objected farther, that however it has happened, the fad is, 
lat mankind have, in difl^erent ages, been strangely deluded with 
retences to miracles and wonders. But it is by no means to be 
imitted that they have been oftener, or are at all, more liable to 

9 deceived by these pretences than by others. 

It is added that there is a very considerable degree of historical 
iridence for miracles which are on all hands acknowledged to be 
ibnlous. But suppose there were even the like historical evidence 
IT these to what there is for those alleged in proof of Christianity, 
iiich yet is in nowise allowed, but suppose this, the consequence 
'ould not be that the evidence of the latter is not to be admitted; 
or is there a man in the world who in commoii eaa^ >n w)\i^ <:icsi\r 
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elude thus. For what would such a conclusion really amount to bnt 
this, that evidence confuted by contrary evidence, or anyway over- 
balanced, destroys the credibility of other evidence, neither confuted 
nor overbalanced ? To argue that because there is, if there were^ 
like evidence from testimony for miracles acknowledged false, as for 
those in attestation of Christianity, therefore the evidence in the 
latter case is not to be credited, this is the same as to argue that if 
two men of equally good reputation had given evidence in different 
cases noway connected, and one of them had been convicted of per- 
jury, this confuted the testimony of the other. 

Upon the whole, then, the general observation, that human crea- 
tures are so liable to be deceived from enthusiasm in religion, and 
principles equivalent to enthusiasm in common matters, and in both 
from negligence, and that they are so capable of dislionestly en* 
deavouring to deceive others, this docs indeed weaken the evidence 
of testimony in aU cases, but does not destroy it in any ; and these 
things will appear to different men to weaken the evidence of tes- 
timony in different degrees — in degrees proportionable to the obser- 
vations they have made, or the notions they have anyway taken vp, 
concerning the weakness, and negligence, and dishon^y of maH' 
kind, or concerning the powers of enthusiasm, and prejudices equi' 
valent to it. But it seems to me that people do not know what 
they say who afi&rm these things to destroy the evidence from tes- 
timony which we have of the truth of Christianity. Nothing can 
destroy the evidence of testimony in any case, but a proof or pj®" 
bability that persons are not competent judges of the facts to whi<!*^ 
they give testimony, or that they are actually under some indii'^*' 
influence m giving it in such particular case. Till this be dci^® 
out, the natural laws of human actions require that testimony^ "® 
admitted. It can never be sufficient to overthrow direct liistoi^**^ 
evidence indolently to say that there are so many principles fir^^ 
whence men are liable to be deceived themselves, and disposec^ 
deceive others, especially in matters of religion, that one knows ^® 
what to believe. And it is surprising persons can help reflec*^^*^ 
that this very manner of speaking supposes they are not satis :^^ 
that there is nothing in the evidence of which they speak thu?^ ®. 
tliat they can avoid observing, if they do make this reflection, t^"^^*^ 
it is, on such a subject, a very material one (seo the forego :^^^ 
chapter). 

And over against all these objections is to be set the importar:^ ^ 
of Christianity, as what must have engaged the attention of its fi J^** 
converts, so as to have rendered them less liable to be deceived frc^^ 
carelessness than they would in common matters, and likewise t^® 
strong obligations to veracity which their religion laid them undc?-^' 
so that the first and most obvious presumption is, that they conldn.^ 
be deceived themselves, nor would deceive others. And this pr"^" 
sumption, in this degree, is peculiar to the testimony we have be^^ 
considering. 
In argument, assertions are nothing in themselves, and have 0^ 
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ir of positiveness which sometimes is not very easy ; yet they are 
.ecessary, and necessary to be repeated, in order to connect a dis- 
ourse, and distinctly to lay before the view of the reader what is 
roposed to be proved, and what is left as proved. Now the con- 
lusion from the foregoing observations is, I think, beyond all doubt 
[lis — that unbelievers must be forced to admit the external evidence 
>r Christianity — ^that is, the proof of miracles wrought to attest it — 
y bo of real weight, and very considerable, though they cannot allow 
; to be sufficient to convince them of the reality of those miracles. 
Lnd as they must, in all reason, admit this, so it seems to me that, 
pon consideration, they would in fact admit it — those of them, I 
lean, who know anything at all of the matter — in like manner as 
tersons in many cases own they see strong evidence from testimony 
sr the truth of things which yet they cannot be convinced are true ; 
ases, suppose, where . there is contrary testimony, or things which 
hey think, whether with or without reason, to be incredible. But 
here is no testimony contrary to that which we have been consider- 
ng; and it has been fully proved that there is no incredibility 
a Christianity in general, or in any part of it. 

II. As to the evidence for Christianity from prophecy, I shall only 
uake some few general observations, which are suggested by the 
analogy of nature— that is, by the acknowledged natural rules of 
udgiug in common matters, concerning evidence of a like kind to 
his from prophecy. 

1. The obscurity or unintelligibleness of one part of a prophecy 
Loes not in any degi*ee invalidate the proof of foresight, arising from 
he appearing completion of those other parts which are understood. 
Tor the case is evidently the same as if those parts which are not 
mderstood were lost, or not written at all, or written in an unknown 
ongue. Whether this observation be commonly attended to or not, 
t is so evident, that one can scarce bring ones-self to set down an 
bstance in common matters to exemplify it. However, suppose a 
writing, partly in cypher, and partly in plain words at length, and 
hat in the part one understood there appeared mention of several 
cnown facts, it would never come into any man's thoughts to imagine 
.hat if he understood the whole, perhaps he might find that those 
acts were not, in reality, known by the writer. Indeed both in this 
example, and tlie tiling intended to be exemplified by it, our not 
inderstanding the whole (the whole, suppose, of a sentence or a 
Paragraph) might sometimes occasion a doubt whether one under- 
stood the literal meaning of such a part; but this comes under 
Uiother consideration. 

For the same reason, though a man should be incapable, for want 
[>f learning, or opportunities of inquiry, or from not having turned 
bis studies tliis way, even so much as to judge whether particular 
prophecies have been throughout completely fulfilled, yet he may 
Bee in general that they have been fulfilled to such a degree as, upon 
very good ground, to be convinced of foresight more tlian human in 
such prophecies, and of such events being inleiide^\)>f \2ci^\£L. ^^^c 
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the same reason also, though by means of the deficiencies in chfH 
history, and the different accounts of historians, the most learned 
fihould not be able to make out to satisfaction that such parte of the 
prophetic history have been minutely and throughout fulfilled, yet a 
▼ery strong proof of foresight may arise from that general comple* 
tion of them which is made out — as much proof of foresi^t, perhaps^ 
as the giver of prophecy intended should ever be afforded by siich 
parts of prophecy. 

2. A long series of prophecy being applicable to such and snch 
events, is itself a proof that it was intended of them, as the rules bj 
which we naturally judge and determine in common cases parallel to 
this will show. This observation I make in answer to the comnMm 
objection against the application of the prophecies, that considering 
each of them distinctly by itself, it does not at all appear that they 
were intended of those particular events to which they are applied 
by Christians, and therefore it is to be supposed that if they meant 
anything, they were intended of other events unknown to us, and not 
of these at all. 

Now there are two kinds of writing which bear a great resem- 
blance to prophecy with respect to the matter before us — the mytho- 
logical and the satirical, where the satire is to a certain degree con- 
cealed. And a man might be assured that he understood what an 
author intended by a fable or parable, related without any applica- 
tion or moral, merely from seeing it to be easily capable of such 
application, and that such a moral might naturally be deduced firon^ 
it. And he might be fuUy assured that such persons and events were 
intended in a satirical writing, merely from its being applicable to 
them. And, agreeably to the last observation, he might be inagoo^ 
measure satisfied of it, though he were not enough informed in si/SbAtS, 
or in the story of such persons, to understand half the satire. "For 
his satisfaction that he understood the meaning, the intended meax^' 
ing, of these writings, would be greater or less in proportion as t^ 
saw the general turn of them to be capable of such application, an^ 
in proportion to the number of particular things capable of it. An^ 
thus, if a long series of prophecy is applicable to the preseiit state af 
the church, and to the political situations of the kingdoms of th& 
world, some thousand years after these prophecies were delivered 
and a long series of prophecy delivered before the coming of Chri0^ 
is applicable to him, these things are in themselves a proof that tb& 
prophetic history was intended of him, and of those events ; in pro* 
portion as the general turn of it is capable of such application, and to 
the number and variety of particular prophecies capable of it. And 
though in all just way of consideration the appearing completion of 
prophecies is to be allowed to be thus explanatory of, and to deter- 
mine, their meaning, yet it is to be remembered farther that tho 
ancient Jews applied the prophecies to a Messiah before his comingf 
in much the same manner as Christians do now ; and that the primi' 
tive Christians interpreted the prophecies respecting the state of th0 
church and of the world in the last ages in iViQ «en«Q which the event 
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seems to oodfixm and verify. And from these things it may be made 
ifpear — 

3. That the showing even to a high probability, if that could be, 
that the prophets thought of some other events in such and such 
predictions, and not those at all which Christians allege to be comple- 
tions of those predictions, or that such and such prophecies are 
c^[)aUe of being applied to other events than those to which Christians 
apply them — that this would not confute or destroy the force of the 
ai]g;iiment from prophecy, even with regard to those very instances. 
For observe how this matter really is. If one knew such a person 
to be the sole author of such a book, and was certainly assured, or 
satisfied to any degree, that one knew the whole of what he intended 
in it| one should be assured or satisfied to such degree that one 
knew the whole meaning of that book ; for the meaning of a book is 
nothing but the meaning of the author. But if one knew a person 
to have compiled a book out of memoirs which he received from 
anoth»>, of -^^ustly superior knowledge in the subject of it, especially 
if it were a book full of great intricacies and difficulties, it would in 
nowise follow that one knew the whole meaning of the book from 
knowing the whole meaning of the compiler; for the original me- 
nioirB--that is, the author of them — ^might have, and there would be 
no degree of presumption, in many cases, against supposing him to 
have, some fiaiiher meaning than the compiler saw. To say, then, 
^^ the Scriptures, and the things contained in them, can hiave no 
<)ther or farUier meaning than those persons thought or had who 
^^Bt recited or wrote them, is evidently saying that those persons 
^Qre the original, proper, and sole authors of those books — that is, 
^hat they are not inspired — which is absurd, whilst the authority of 
^bese books is under examination — that is, till you have determined 
they are of no divine authority at all. Till this be determined, it must 
^O all reason be supposed,not indeed that they have, for this is taking 
'Oi* granted that they are inspired, but that they may have, some farther 
loaning than what the compilers saw or understood. And upon this 
opposition, it is supposable also that this farther meaning may be 
^Ifijyied. STow events corresponding to prophecies, interpreted in a 
^^^Rsreint meaning from that in which the prophets are supposed to 
'^ve understood them, this affords, in a manner, the same proof that 
^His different sense was originally intended, as it would have afforded 
?^ the prophets had not understood their predictions in the sense it 
^^ supposed they did, because there is no presumption of their sense 
^f them being the whole sense of them. And it has been already 
^^own that the apparent completions of prophecy must be allowed 
^^ be explanatory of its meaning. So that the question is, whether a 
?^iies of prophecy has been fulfilled, in a natural or proper — ^that is, 
^^ any real sense of the words of it. For such completion is equally 
^ proof of foresight more than human, whether the prophets are, or 
^^^ not^ supposed to have understood it in a different sense. I say 
^^ipposed; for though I think it clear that the prophets did not 
^^dentand the full meaning of their prediction^ it \a ^SLoN^fikSs o^^sr 
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tion how far they thought they did, and in what sense they under- 
stood them. 

Hence may be seen to how little purpose those persons busy them- 
selves who endeavour to prove that the prophetic history is applic- 
able to events of the age in which it was written, or of ages before 
it. Indeed to have proved this before there was any appearance of 
a farther completion of it^ might have answered some purpose, for it 
might have prevented the expectation of any such farther comple- 
tion. Thus could Porphyry have shown that some principal parts of 
the book of Daniel — for instance, the seventh verse of the seventh 
chapter, which the Christians interpreted of the latter ages — was 
applicable to events which happened before or about the age or~ 
Antiochus Epiphancs, this might have prevented them from expect^ 
ing any farther completion of it. And unless there was then, as I_ 
think there must have been, external evidence concerning that book=i 
more than is come down to us, sucli a discovery might have been 







stumbling-block in the way of Christianity itself — considering th< 
authority which our Saviour has given to the book of Daniel, and hoi 
much the general scheme of Christianity presupposes the truth of it. 
But even this discovery, had there been any such,* would be of vei 
little weight with reasonable men. Now this passage, thus appli< 
able to events before the age of Porphyry, appears to be applicabh 

also to events which succeeded the dissolution of the Roman empire 

I mention this not at all as intending to insinuate that tho divisioi 
of this empire into ten parts— for it plainly was divided into about 
that number — was, alone and by itself, of any moment in veril 
the prophetic history, but only as an example of the thing I 
speaking of. And thus, upon the whole, the matter of inquii 
evidently must be, as above put, whether the prophecies are applic- 
able to Christ, and to the present state of the world and of th( 
church — applicable in such a dogi^ee as to imply foresight — nol 
whether they are capable of any other application, though I knoi 
no pretence for saying the general turn of them is capable of an] 
other. 

These observations are, I think, just, and the evidence referred 
in them real, though there may be people who will not accept of suctr^^ ^ 
imperfect information from Scripture. Some, too, have not int^rit^i 
and regard enough to truth to attend to evidence, which keeps the 
mind in doubt, perhaps perplexity, and which is much of a differenl 
sort from what they expected. And it plainly requires a degree ol 
modesty and fairness, beyond what every one has, for a man to say^ 
not to the world, but to himself, that there is a real appearance ol 
bomewhat of great weight in this matter, though he is not able 





* It appears that Porphyry did nothing worth mentioning: In this way. 
Jerom on the place Bays, * lie places the two latter beasts in one kingdom 
Maccdon.' And as to the ten kings ; ' lie enumerates ten kings, who were pn — 
eminoiitly cruel ; and these kings he does not place in one kingdom, as Bfaoedooia -^ 
Syria f Asia, and Egypt; but from different sovereignties he draws up one line (►^ 
kiags. ' And, in this way ci interpretation, aiKyth,Vns toaf \m xoadA ^ vsq^kin^ 
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oroughly to satisfy himself about it — but it shall have its influence 
K)n him in proportion to its appearing reality and weight. It is 
uch more easy, and more falls in with the negligence, presumption, 
id wilfulness of the generality, to determine at once, with a decisive 
r, there is nothing in it. The prejudices arising from that absolute 
intempt and scorn with which this evidence is treated in the world, 
do not mention. For what^ indeed, can be said to persons who are 
eak enough in their understandings to think this any presumption 
•[ainst it; or, if .they do not, are yet weak enough in their temper 
» be influenced by such prejudices upon such a subject? 

I shall now, secondly, endeavour to give some account of the 
eneral argument for the truth of Christianity, consisting both of the 
irect and circumstantial evidence, considered* as making up one 
lament. Indeed to state and examine this argument fully would 
e a work much beyond the compass of this whole treatise, nor is 
9 much as a proper abridgment of it to be expected here ; yet the 
resent subject requires to have some brief account of it given, for 
• is the kind of evidence upon wliich most questions of difiiculty 
I common practice are determined — evidence arising from various 
^incidences which support and confirm each other, and in this man- 
or prove, with more or less certainty, the point under consideration. 
JQd I choose to do it also—Jirst, because it seems to be of the great- 
it importance, and not duly attended to by everyone, that the proof 
r revelation is — ^not some direct and express things only, but a great 
iriety of circumstantial things also ; and that though each of these 
•rect.and circumstantial things is indeed to be considered separately, 
)t they are afterwards to be joined together, for that the proper 
vce of the evidence consists in the result of those several things, 
insidered in their respects to each other, and united into one view ; 
id, in the next place, because it seems to me that the matters of 
ct here set down, wl^cli are acknowledged by unbelievers, must bo 
'.knowledged by them also to contain together a degree of evidence 
' great weight, if they could be brought to lay these several things 
)fore themselves distinctly, and then with attention consider them 
gether, instead of that cursory thought of them to which we are 
miliarised ; for being familiarised to the cursory thought of things 

really hinders the weight of them from being seen, as from having 
I due influence upon practice. 
The thing asserted, and the truth of which is to be inquired into, 

this — that over and above our reason and affections, which God 
s given us for the information of our judgment and the conduct 

our lives, he has also, by external revelation, given us an account 

himself and his moral government over the world, implying a 
ture state of rewards and punishments — that is, hath revealed the 
stem of natural religion ; for natural religion may be externally 
age lOS, &c.) revealed by God, as the ignoi*ant may be taught it by 
ankind their fellow-creatures — that God, I say, has given us the 
idence of revelation, as well as the evidence of reason, to ascertaia 
is moral system^ toother with an account of a \^SiX\A^\]\«£ ^>ar^«ii- 

L 
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sation of Providence which reason conld noway- have discovered, 
and a particular institution of religion founded on it, for the recoTery 
of mankind out of their present wretched condition, and raising them 
to the perfection and final happiness of their nature. 

This revelation, whether real or supposed, may be considered 
as wholly historical. For prophecy is nothing but the history of 
events before they come to pass ; doctrines also are matters of fisu^ 
and precepts come under the same notion. And the g^iend deogn 
of Scripture which contains in it this revelation, thus considerod 
as historical, may be said to be to give us an account of the wcnid, 
in this one single view, as Gtod's world, by which it appears essen- 
tially distinguished from all other books, so £eu: as I have found, 
except such as are copied from it. It begins with an account of 
God*s creation of the world, in order to ascertain and di«T<?"g"«^ 
from all others who is the object of our worship, by what he has 
done— in order to ascertain who he is concerning whose providence^ 
commands, promises, and threatenings, this sacred book all along 
treats — the Maker and proprietor of the world, he whose creatures 
we are, the God of 2(ature — in order likewise to HiHtingniah him 
from the idols of the nations, which are either imaginary beings— 
that is, no beings at all — or else part of that creation the historial 
relation of which is here given. And St John, not improbably with 
an eye to this Mosaic account of the creation, begins his Gosp^ with 
an account of our Saviour's pre-existence, and < that all things were 
made by him, and without him was not anything made ihai was 
made'. (John i. 3) — agreeably to the doctrine of St Paul that *God 
created all things by Jesus Christ.' (Eph. iii. 9.) This being pre- 
mised, the Scripture, taken together, seems to profess to contain a 
kind of an abridgment of the history of the world in the view just 
now mentioned— that is, a general account of the condition of religion 
and its professors during the continuance of that apostacy from God 
and state of wickedness which it everywhere supposes the world to 
lie in. And this account of the state of religion carries with it some 
brief account of the political state of things, as religion is affected 
by it. Bevelation indeed considers the common affairs of this world, 
and what is going on in it, as a mere scene of distraction, and caimot 
be supposed to concern itself with foretelling at what time Borne, 
or Babylon, or Greece, or any particular place, should be the most 
conspicuous seat of that tyranny and dissoluteness which all places 
equally aspire to be — cannot, I say, be supposed to give any account 
of this wild scene for its own sake. But it seems to contain some 
very general account of the chief governments of the world, as the 
general state of religion has been, is, or shall be, affected by them, 
from the first transgression, and during the whole interval of the 
world's continuing in its present state, to a certain future period 
spoken of both in the Old and New Testament very distinctly, and 
in great variety of expression : — ^ The times of the restitution of all 
things ' (Acts iii. 21) — when ' the mystery of God shall be finished, 
aa he hath declared to his servants the prophets' (Rev. x. 7)— when 
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'the Qod of heaven shall set np a kingdom, which shall never be 
destroyed; and the kingdom shall not be lefb to other people' 
(Dan. IL), as it is represented to be during this apostacy, but 'judg- 
ment shall be given to the saints ' ( Dan. viL 22), and < they shsdl 
ragn' (Bev.); 'and the kingdom and dominion, and the greatness 
of the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be given to the people 
of the saints of the most High.' (Dan. vii.) 

Upon this general view of the Scripture, I would remark how 
great a length of time the whole relation takes up, near six thou- 
tKod years of which are past ; and how great a variety of things it 
treats o^ the natural and moi^ system or history of the world^ in- 
dnding the time when it was formed, all contained in the very first 
book, and evidently written in a rude and unlearned age, and in 
subsequent books, the various common and prophetic lustory, and 
the particular dispensation of Christianity. Now all this together 
gives the largest scope for criticism, and for confutation of what is 
capable of being confuted, either from reason or from common 
history, or frt>m any inconsistence in its several parts. And it is 
a thing which deserves, I think, to be mentioned that whereas some 
hnagine the supposed doubtfulness of the evidence for revelation 
implies a positive argument that it is not true, it appears on the 
contrary to imply a positive argument that it is true. For could 
any common relation of such antiquity, extent, and variety (for in 
these things the stress of what I am now observing lies) be proposed 
to the examination of the world ; that it could not, in an age of 
knowledge and liberty be confuted, or shown to have nothing in it, 
to the satisfaction of reasonable men, this would be thought a strong 
presumptive proof of its truth. And indeed it must be a proof of 
it jost in proportion to the probability that if it were false it might 
be shown to be so; and this, I think, is scarce pretended to be 
shown, but upon principles and in ways of arguing which have been 
clearly obviated (chap. ii. iii. &c.) Nor does it at all appear that any 
let of men who believe natural religion are of the opinion that 
Christianity has been thus confuted. But to proceed. 

Together with the moral system of the world, the Old Testament 
oontams a chronological account of the beginning of it, and from 
thence an unbroken genealogy of mankind for many ages before 
common history begins, and carried on as much farther as to make 
ug a continued thread of history of the length of between three and 
fonc thousand years. It contains an account of Qod^a making a 
covenant with a particular nation that they should be his people, 
and he would be their God, in a peculiar sense— of his often inter- 
poaing miraculoudy in their affairs, giving them the promise, and, 
long after, the possession, of a particuJar country — ^assuring them of 
the greatest national prosperity in it if they would worship him — ^in 
opposition to the idols which the rest of the world worshipped — and 
diej his commands^ and threatening them with unexampled punish- 
ments if they disobeyed him, and fell into the general idolatry ; 
iDflomnch that this one nation should continue to \>q \}ki<& ^^^x^^^^sok. 
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and the wonder of all the world. It declares particularly that * God 
would scatter them among all people, from one end of the earth unto 
the other ; ' but that * when they should return unto the Lord their 
God, he would have compassion upon them, and gather them from 
all the nations whither he had scattered them;' that 'Israel should 
be saved in the Lord, with an everlasting salvation, and not be 
ashamed or confounded, world without end.' And as some of these 
promises are conditional, others are as absolute as anything can be 
expressed— that the time should come when *the people should be 
all righteous, and inherit the land for ever' — that * though God would 
make a full end of all nations whither he had scattered them, yet 
would he not make a full end of them' — that * he would bring again 
the captivity of his people Israel, and plant them upon their land, 
and they should be no more pulled up out of their land' — that 'the 
seed of Israel should not cease from being a nation for ever.' (Deut. 
xxviii. 64, chap. xxx. 2, 3; Is. xlv. 17, chap. Ix. 21; Jer. xxx. 11» 
chap. xlvi. 28 ; Amos ix. 15 ; Jer. xxxi. 36.) It foretells that God 
would raise them up a particular person, in whom all his promises 
should finally be fulfilled — the Messiah, who should be in a high and 
eminent sense their anointed Prince and Saviour. This was foretold 
in such a manner as raised a general expectation of such a person 
in the nation, as appears from the New Testament, and is an acknow- 
ledged fact — an expectation of his coming at such a particular tim^, 
before any one appeared claiming to be that person, and when there 
was no ground for such an expectation but from the propheci€8» 
which expectation, therefore, must in all reason be presumed to be 
explanatory of those prophecies, if there were any doubt about ^^^. 
meaning. It seems, moreover, to foretell that this person sho«i*J 
be rejected by that nation to whom he had been so long promi^®*** 
and though he was so much desired by them. (Isaiah viii. 14^ ^^'' 
chap. xlix. 5; chap, liii.; Mai. i. 10, 11, and chap, iii.) And it ^^' 
pressly foretells that he should be the Saviour of the Gentiles ; ^^^ 
even that the completion of the scheme contained in this book, -^^ 
then begun, and in its progress, should be somewhat so great, ^ 
in comparison with it the restoration of the Jews alone woulcS- 
but of small account. ' It is a light thing that thou shouldest be 
servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the prese; 
of Israel : I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that t> 
mayst be for salvation unto the end of the earth.' And, ' In 
last days, the mountain of the Lord's house shall be establish 
the top of the mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills ; ^ . 
all nations shall flow into it — for out of Zion shall go forth 
law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And he shall ju 
among the nations— and the Lord alone shall be exalted in that 
and the idols he shall utterly abolish.' * The Scripture farther (^ 

■ * Tsaiah xlix. 6 ; chap. ii. ; chap. xi. ; chap. Ivi. 7. Mai. i. 11. To which mu^ 
added the other prophecies of the like kind, several in the New Testament, 
very many in the Old, which describe what shall be the completion of the rev 
phut of Providence. 
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US an account that at the tinie the Messiali was expected, a person 
36 up m thus nation, claiming to be that Messiah, to be the person 
lom all the prophecies referred to, and in whom they should 
aire — that he spent some years in a continued course of mira- 
loos work, and endued his immediate disciples and followers with 
power of doing the same, as a proof of the truth of that religion 
lich he commissioned them to publish; that invested with this 
ithority and power, they made numerous converts in the remotest 
untries, and settled and established his religion in the world ; to 
e end of which the Scripture professes to give a prophetic account 

the state of this religion amongst mankind. 

Let us now suppose a person utterly ignorant of history to have 
t this related to him out of the Scripture. Or suppose such a 
16, having the Scripture put into his hands, to remark these things 

it) not knowing but that the whole, even its civil history, as well 

the other parts of it, might be from beginning to end an entire 
vention, and to ask what trath was in it, and whether the revela- 
>n here related was real or a iiction ? And instead of a direct 
iswer, suppose him all at once to be told the following confessed 
cts, and then to unite them into one view : — 
I<et him first be told in how great a degree the profession and 
'tablishment of natural religion, the belief that there is one God to 
) worshipped, that virtue is his law, and that mankind shall be 
'Warded and punished hereafter as they obey and. disobey it here; 

how very great a degree, I say, the profession and establishment 

this moral system in the world is owing to the revelation, whether 
&1 or supposed, contained in this book — the establishment of this 
oral system even in those countries which do not acknowledge 
© proper authority of the Scripture (page 153, &c.) Let him be told 
Bo what number of nations do acknowledge its proper authority. 
it him then take in the consideration of what importance religion 

to mankind. And upon these things he might, I think, truly 
■serve that this supposed revelation's obtaining and being received 

the world, with all the circumstances and effects of it, considered 
^ther as one event, is the most conspicuous and important event 
the story of mankind ; that a book of this nature, and thus pro- 
i^ed and recommended to our consideration, demands, as if by a 
ice from heaven, to have its claims most seriously examined into ; 
d that, before such examination, to treat it with any kind of scoffing 
i ridicule, is an offence against natural piety. But it is to be 
nembered that how much soever the establishment of natural 
igion in the world is owing to the Scripture revelation, this does 
; destroy the proof of religion from reason, any more than the 
K)f of Euclid's Elements is destroyed by a man's knowing or think- 
• that he should never have seen the truth of the several pro- 
dtions contained in it, had not those propositions come into his 
tngfats but for that mathematician. 

jet such a person as we are speaking of be in the next place 
ormed of the acknowledged antiquity o£ the ^a\. "^m\^ Q>i ^i^Ksa 
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book; and that its chronology, its account of the time when the 
earth, and the several parts of it, were first peopled with human 
creatures, is noway contradicted, but is really confirmed, by the 
natural and civil history of the world, collected from common 
historians, from the state of the earth, and from the late invention 
of arts and sciences. And as the Scripture contains an unbroken 
thread of common and civil history from the creation to the cap* 
tivity, for between three and four thousand years, let the person we 
are spesddng of be told in the next place that this general histoiy, 
as it is not contradicted, but is confirmed by profone history, as 
much as there would be reason to expect upon supposition of its 
truth, so there is nothing in the whole history itself to give any 
reasonable ground of suspicion of its not being, in the general, a 
faithful and literally true genealogy of men and series of things. I 
speak here only of the common Scripture history, or of the conne 
of ordinary events related in it, as distinguished from mrrades^ 
and from the prophetic history. In all the Scripture narrations of 
tiiis kind, following events arise out of foregoing ones, as in all 
other histories. There appears nothing related as done in any age 
not conformable to the manners of that age — nothing in the account 
of a succeeding age which one would say could not be true, or was 
improbable, from the account of things in the preceding one. 
There is nothing in the characters which would raise a thought of 
their being feigned, but all the internal marks imaginable of their 
being real. It is to be added also that mere genealogies, bare narrar 
tives of the number of years which persons called by such and snch 
names lived, do not carry the face of fiction — ^perhaps do carry some 
presumption of veracity; and all unadorned narratives, which have 
nothing to surprise, may be thought to carry somewhat of the Vike 
presumption too. And the domestic and the political history is 
plainly credible. There may be incidents in Scripture which, tsien 
alone in the naked way they are told, may appear strange, especially 
to persons of other manners, temper, education ; but there are also 
incidents of undoubted truth in many or most persons' lives, which 
in the same circumstances would appear to the full as strange. 
There may be mistakes of transcribers — there may be other real 
or seeming mistakes not easy to be particularly accounted for, ha^ 
there are certainly no more things of this kind in the Scripture than 
what were to have been expected in books of such antiquity, and 
nothing in anywise sufficient to discredit the general narrative. 
Now that a history claiming to conmience from the creation, and 
extending in one continued series through so great a length of time 
and variety of events, should have such appearances of reality and 
truth in its whole contexture, is surely a very remarkable circmn- 
stance in its favour. And as all this is applicable to the common 
history of the New Testament, so there is a farther credibility, ana 
a very high one, given to it by profane authors, many of these 
writing of the same times, and confirming the truth of customs and 
events wluch are incidentally, aa weW. qa mox^ -^Tun^oaQly^ mentioned 
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in it. And this credibility of the common Scriptnre history gives 
some credibility to its miraculous history, especially as this is inter- 
woven with the common, so as that they imply each other, and both 
together make up one relation. 

Let it thai be more particularly observed to this person, that it 

is an acknowledged matter of fsist, which is indeed implied in the 

foregoing observation, that there was such a nation as the Jews, of 

the greatest antiquity, whose government and general polity was 

founded on the law here related to be given them by Moses as from 

beaven — that natural religion, though with rites additional, yet 

iioway contrary to it^ was their established religion, which cannot 

be said of the Gentile wcrld, and that their very being as a nation 

depended upon their acknowledgment of one God, the God of the 

miverse. For suppose in their captivity in Babylon they had 

gone over to the religion of their conquerors, there would have 

remained no bond of union to keep them a distinct people. And 

whilst they were under their own kings in their own country, a total 

Bspostaucj from God would have been the dissolution of their whole 

^vemment. They in such a sense nationally acknowledged and 

worshipped the Maker of heaven and earth, when the rest of the 

W<Hrld were sunk in idolatry, as rendered them in fact the peculiar 

people of God. And this so remarkalJle an establishment and 

preservation of natural religion amongst them, seems to add sofaie 

peculiar credibility to the historical evidence for the miracles of 

MEoses and the Ftophets> because these miracles are a full satis- 

EiM^ry account of this event, which plainly wants to be accounted 

ror, and cannot otherwise. 

Let this person, supposed wholly ignorant of history, be acquainted 
Euther, that one claiming to be the Messiah, of Jewish extraction, 
rose np at the time when this nation, from the prophecies above 
mentioned, expected the Messiah — that he was rejected, as it seemed 
fco have been foretold he should, by the body of the people, under 
khe direction of their rulers — ^that in the course of a very few years 
he was believed on and acknowledged as the promised Messisdi by 
great numbers among the Gentiles, agreeably to the prophecies of 
Scripture, yet not upon the evidence of prophecy, but of miracles 
(page 167, &c.), of which miracles we have also strong historical 
evidence — by which I mean here no more than must be acknow- 
ledged by unbelievers ; for, let pious frauds and follies be admitted 
to weaken, it is absurd to say they destroy, our evidence of miracles 
wrought in proof of Christuinity (page 173, &c.) — that this religion 
ai^vroving itself to the reason of mankind, and carrying its own 
evidence with it, so far as reason is a judge of its system, and being 
noway contrary to reason in those parts of it which require to be 
believed upon the mere authority of its author — that this religion, I 
•ay, gradually spread and supported itself for some hundred years, 
not only wiUiont any assistance from temporal power, but under 
constant discouragements, and often the bitterest persecutions from 
ii^ and then became the religion of the world— A^hat \xv ^i^i<^ Tns^iKG^QSEDk& 
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the Jewish nation and government were destroyed in a very re* 
markable manner, and the people carried away captive, and dis- 
persed through the most distant countries, in which state of disper- 
sion tlioy have remained fifteen hundi*ed years — and that they 
remain a numerous , people, united amongst tiiemselves, and distin- 
guished from the rest of the world, as they were in the days of 
Moses, by the. profession of his law, and everywhere looked npon in 
a manner which one scarce knows how distinctly to express, but in 
these words of tlie prophetic account of it, given so many ages 
before it came to pass : — ' Thou shalt become an astonishment, a 
proverb, and a byword, among all nations whither the Lord shall 
lead thee/ (Deut xxviii. 37.) 

The appearance of a standing miracle, in the Jews remaining a 
distinct people in their dispersion, and the confirmation which this 
event appears to give to the truth of revelation, may be thought to 
be answered by their religion's forbidding them intermarriages with 
those of any oUier, and prescribing them a great many peculiarities 
in their food, by which they are debarred from the means of incar- 
porating with the people in whose countries they live. This is not, 
I think, a satisfactory account of that which it pretends to account 
for. But what does it pretend to account for! The correspondence 
between this event and the prophecies, or the coincidence of both, 
wiCh a long dispensation of Providence of a peculiar nature, towar^ 
that people formerly ? No. It is only the event itself whicb ^ 
offered to be thus accounted for, which single event taken alonCi 
abstracted from all such correspondence and coincidence, perl^P^ 
would not have appeared miraculous, but that correspondence ^^ 
coincidence may be so though the event itself be supposed ^^^ 
Thus the concurrence of our Saviour's being bom at heihlet^^ 
with a long foregoing scries of prophecy and other coincidence^ ^ 
doubtless miraculous, the series of prophecy and other coincide^^^ 
and the event, being admitted ; though the event itself his birt^l^ ^ 
that place, appears to have been brought about in a natural waX> 
which, however, no one can be certain. 

And as several of these events seem in some degree expressly ^ 
have verified the prophetic history already, so likewise they may ^ 
considered farther as having a peculiar aspect towards the fo^ 
completion of it — as affording some presumption that the whole oC 
it shall one time or other be fulfilled. Thus that the Jews hav^ 
been so wonderfully preserved in their long and wide dispersion, 
which is indeed the direct fulfilling of some prophecies, but is now 
mentioned only as looking forward to somewhat yet to come ; that 
natural religion came forth from Judea, and spread in the degree it 
has done over the world, before lost in idolatry, which, together 
with some other things, have distinguished that very place, in like 
manner as the people of it are distinguished ; that this great change 
of religion over the earth was brought about under the profession 
and acknowledgment that Jesus was the promised Messiah ; — things 
of this kind naturaUy turn the thoughts of serious men towards 
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the full completion of the prophetic history, concerning the final 
restoration of that people, concerning the establishment of the 
everlastisg kingdom among them, the kingdom of the Messiah, and 
the future state of the world under this sacred government. Such 
circumstances and events compared with these prophecies, though 
no completions of them, yet would not, I think, be spoken of as 
nothing in the argument by a person upon his first being informed 
of them. They fail in with the prophetic history of tilings still 
^ture,give it some additional credibility, have the appearance of 
being somewhat in order to the full completion of it. 

Indeed it requires a good degree of knowledge, and great calm- 
ness and consideration, to be able to judge thoroughly of the evi- 
dence for the truth of Christianity from that part of the prophetic 
^tory which relates to the situation of the kingdoms of the world, 
^d to the state of the church, from the establishment of Chris- 
tianity to the present time. But it appears, from a general view of 
^^ to be very material. And those persons who have thoroughly 
examined it—and some of them were men of the coolest tempers, 
^eatest capacities, and least liable to imputations of prejudice — 
Uuist upon it as determinately conclusive. 

Suppose now a person quite ignorant of history first to recollect 
^e passages above mentioned out of Scripture, without knowing but 
tliat the whole was a late fiction, then to be informed of the cor- 
respondent facts now mentioned^ and to unite them all into one 
t^iew ; that the profession and establishment of natural religion in 
'lie world. is greatly owing, in different ways, to this book, and the 
Supposed revelation which it contains — that it is acknowledged to be 
^f Uie earliest antiquity — that its chronology and common history 
%je entirely credible — that this ancient nation, the Jews, of whom 
Lt chiefly treats, appear to have been in fact the people of God, in 
^ distinguished sense — that as there was a national expectation 
amongst them, raised from the prophecies, of a Messiah to appear at 
^uch a time, so one at this time appeared claiming to be that Mes- 
siah — that he was rejected by this nation, but received by the Gen- 
biles, not upon the evidence of prophecy, but of miracles — that the 
t^ligion ho taught supported itself under the greatest difiiculties, 
gained ground, and at length became the religion of the world — that 
Sji the meantime the Jewish polity was utterly destroyed, and the 
kmtion dispersed over the face of the earth — tliat notwithstanding 
^his they have remained . a distinct numerous people for so many 
centuries, even to this day, which not only appears to be the express 
^!omplction of several prophecies concerning them, but also renders 
St, as one may speak, a visible and easy possibility that the promises 
xnade to them as a nation may yet be fulfilled. And to these 
9u:knowledged truths, let the person we have been supposing add, as 
1 think he ought, whether every one will allow it or no, the obvious 
appearances which there are of the state of the world in other 
Tespects besides what relates to the Jews, and of the Christian 
Dhurch having so long answered, and still an&YToruv^, 1^ \.Vk& >^t^ 
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phetic history. Suppose, I say, these facts set over agamst the things 
before mentioned out of the Scripture, and seriously compared with 
them, the joint yiew of both together must, I think, appear of very 
^eat weight to a considerate reasonable person ; of much greater, 
indeed, upon having them first laid before him, than is easy for U8^ 
who are so £Euniliarued to them, to conceive, without some particular 
attention for that purpose. 

All ihese things, and the several particulars contained under 
them, require to be distinctly and most thoroughly examined into, 
that the weight of each may be judged of, upon such examination, 
and such conclusion drawn as results from their united force. Bat 
this has not been attempted here. I have gone no &rther than to 
flhow that the general imperfect view of them now given, the con- 
fessed historical evidence for mirades, and the many obvious 
appearing completions of prophecy, together with the collateral, 
ihhigs* here mentioned, and there are several others of the like 
4M>rt^ that all this together, which, being fact, must be acknowledged 
by unbelievers, amounts to real evidence of somewhat more thaxx. 
human in this matter — evidence much more important than careless 
men, who have been accustomed only to transient and partial 
of it, can imagine, and, indeed, abundantly sufficient to act upo 
And these things, I apprehend, must be acknowledged by nnb 
lievers. For though fiiey may say that the historicsd evidence 
miracles, wrought in attestation of Christianity, is not sufficient 
convince them that such miracles were really wrought, they 
not deny that there is such historical evidence, it being a 
matter of fact that there is. They may say the conformity betwe^^sn 
the prophecies and events is by accident, but there are iimi ^T 
instances in which such conformity itself cannot be denied. Tht 
may say with regard to such kind of collateral things as t 
above mentioned, that any odd accidental events, without 
will have a meaning found in them by fancifid people ; and 
such as are fanciful in any one certain way will make out a tho 
sand coincidences which seem to favour their peculiar follies. Mi 
I say, may talk thus; but no one who is serious can possibly 
these things to be nothing, if he considers the importance of 
lateral things, and even of lesser circumstances, in the evidence 
probability, as distinguished in nature from the evidence of demo: 
stration. In many cases, indeed, it seems to require the trn tu-^ ^ 
judgment to determine with exactness the weight of circnmstanti 
evidence ; but it is very often altogether as convincing as that whii 
is the most express and direct. 

This general view of the evidence for Christianity, considered 
making one argument, may also serve to reconmiend to sciiiu^*"^ 
persons to set down everything which they think may be of u^i^T 
real weight at all in proof of it^ and particularly the many seemi^^*^ 

* An tfae particular things mentioned in this chapter not redncible to the hc»# ^ 
jmiain mirades, or detenminate completions of prophecy. See psfe 160, Ac 
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letions of pn^hecy, and they will find that^ judging by the 
al rules by which we judge of probable evidence in common 
STB, they amount to a much higher degree of proo^ upon such 
nt review, than could be supposed upon considering them 
ately, at different times, how strong soever the proof might 
e appear to them upon such separate views of it. For probable 
*s, by being added, not only increase the evidence, but multiply 
!^or should I dissuade any one from setting down what he 
^ht made for the contrary side. But then it is to be remem- 
1, not in order to influence his judgment^ but his practice, that a 
kke on one side may be in its consequences much more dan- 
is than a mistake on the other. And what course is most safe, 
vhat most dangerous, is a consideration thought very material 
I we deliberate not concerning events, but concerning conduct 
ir temporal affairs. To be influenced by this consideration in 
judgment, to believe or disbelieve upon it, is indeed as much 
idice as anything whatever, and like other prejudices, it operates 
"ary ways in different men ; for some are inclined to believe 

they hope, and others what they fear. And it is manifest 
isonableness to apply to men's passions in order to gain their 
it. But in deliberations concerning conduct, there is nothing 
h reason more requires to be taken into the account than the 
rtance of it. For suppose it doubtful what would be the con- 
ence of acting in this, or in a contrary manner, still, that taking 
side could be attended with little or no bad consequence, and 
ig the other might be attended with the greatest, must appear, 
iprejudiced reason, of the highest moment towards determining 
we are to act. But the truth of our religion, like the truth of 
non matters, is to be judged of by all the evidence taken 
iier. And unless the whole series of things which may be 
od in this argument, and every particular thing in it, can 
)nably be supposed to have been by accident (for here the stress 
:e argument for Christianity lies), then is the truth of it proved ; 
£6 manner, as if in any common case, numerous events acknow- 
ed were to be alleged in proof of any other event disputed, the 
1 of the disputed event would be proved, not only if any one of 
icknowledged ones did of itself clearly imply it, but though no 
of them singly did so, if the whole of the acknowledged events 
n together could not in reason be supposed to have happened 
ss the disputed one were true. 

is obvious how much advantage the nature of this evidence 
3 to those persons who attack Christianity, especially in con- 
Sktion. For it is easy to show, in a short and lively manner, that 

and such things are liable to objection, that this and another 
^ is of little weight in itself, but impossible to show in like 
ner the united force of the whole argument in one view, 
owever, lastly, as it has been made appear that there is no pre- 
ption against a revelation as miraculous, that the general scheme 
[iristianity, and the principal parts of it, are cQ\i{oim&.)Qil^ \x^ \2ql^ 
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experienced constitution of things, and the "whole perfectly credible, 
80 the account now given of the positive evidence for it^ shows that 
this evidence is such as, from the nature of it^ cannot be destroyed, 
though it should be lessened. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

WTECTIONS WHICH MAY BE MADE AGAINST ARGUING FROM 
THE ANALOGY OF NATURE TO RELIGION. 

le would consider with such attention as they are bound, 
)int of morality, to consider what they judge and give 
of, the occasion of this chapter would be in ;3ome good 
i least superseded. But since this is not to be expected 
!, we iind, do not concern themselves to understand even 
write against — since this treatise, in common with most 
open to objections, which may appear very material to 
men at firat sight; and besides that, seems peculiarly 
le objections of such as can judge without thinking, and 
can censure without judging, it may not be amiss to set 
chief of these objections which occur to me, and consider 
eir hands. And they are such as these : — 
s a poor thing to solve difficulties in revelation by saying 
are the same in natural religion, when what is wanting 
both of them of these their common, as well as other their 
difficulties ; but that it is a strange way indeed of con- 
jn of the obligations of religion to show them that they 
tie reason for their worldly pursuits ; and a strange way 
ing the justice and goodness of the Author of Nature, and 
ig the objections against both, to which the system of re- 
open, to show that the like objections lie against natural 
3 — a way of answering objections against religion, without 
3 pretending to make out that the system of it, or the par- 
igs in it objected against, are reasonable, especially, per- 
5 may be inattentive enough to add, must this be thought 
hen it is confessed that analogy is no answer to such ob- 
that when this sort of reasoning is carried to the utmost 
an be imagined capable of, it will yet leave the mind in a 
;is£ed state ; and that it must be unaccountable ignorance 
id to imagine they will be prevailed with to forego their 
terests and pleasures, from regard to religion, upon donbt- 
ce. 

plausible as this way of talking may appear, that appear- 
be found in a great measure owing to half views, which 
part of an object, yet show that indistinctly, and to unde- 
language. By these means weak men axe o^ea. ^'^^^xs^^ 
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by others, and ludicrous men by themselves. And even those who 
are serious and considerate, cannot always readily disentangle, and 
at once clearly see through the perplexities, in which subjects Uiem- 
selves are involved, and which are heightened by the deficiencies 
and the abuse of words. To this latter sort of persons the following 
reply to each part of this objection severally, may be of some assist- 
ance, as it may also tend a little to stop and silence others : — 

First, The thing wanted— that is, what men require — ^is to have all 
difficulties cleared. And this is, or at leasts for anything we know 
to the contrary, it may be, the same as requiring to comprehend the 
divine nature, and the whole plan of Providence from everlasting to 
everlasting. But it hath always been allowed to argue from what is 
acknowledged to what is disputed. And it is in no other sense a 
poor thing to argue from natural religion to revealed in the manner 
found fault with, than it is to argue in numberless other ways of pro- 
bable deduction and inference, in matters of conduct^ whidi we are 
continually reduced to the necessity of doing. Indeed tiie ^ithet 
poor may be applied, I fear, as properly to great part^ or tiie wholOy 
of human life, as it is to the things mentioned in the objection. Is ii» 
not a poor thing for a physician to have so little knowledge in th9 
cure of diseases as evenlhe most eminent have f — ^to act upon conjee* 
ture and guess where the life of man is concerned? Undoubtedly it 
is, but not in comparison of having no skill at all in that useful ari» 
and being obliged to act wholly in the dark. 

Farther : since it is as unreasonable as it is conmion to nige ob- 
jections against revelation, which are of equal weight against natural 
religion — and those who do this, if they are not confused themselves^ 
deal unfairly with others, in making it seem that they are arguing 
only against revelation, or particular doctrines of it, when in reality 
they are arguing against moral Providence — ^it is a thing of conse- 
quence to show that such objections are as much levelled against 
natural religion as against revealed. And objections which are 
equally applicable to both, are, properly speaking, answered by its 
being shown that they are so, provided the former be admitted to be 
true. And without taking in the consideration how distinctly this is 
admitted, it is plainly very material to observe that as the things ob- 
jected against in natural religion are of the same kind with what is 
certain matter of experience in the course of Providence, and in the 
information which God affords us concerning our temporal interest 
under his government, so the objections against the system of Chris- 
tianity, and the evidence of it, are of the very same kind with those 
which are made against the system and evidence of natural religion. 
However, the reader, upon review, may see that most of the analogies 
insisted upon, even in the latter part of this treatise, do not neces- 
sarily require to have more taken for granted than is in the former — 
that there is an Author of Nature, or natural governor of the world; 
and Christianity is vindicated not from its analogy to natural religion, 
but chiefly from its analogy to the experienced constitution of nature. 
Secondly, Religion is a practical thing, and consists in such a deter* 
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wiii-Mkift course of life, as being what there is reason to think is com- 
manded bj the Author of Nature, and will, upon the whole, be our 
liappiness under his government. Now if men can be convinced that 
they have the like reason to believe this, as to believe that taking 
care of their temporal affairs will be to Uieir advantage, such con- 
wiction cannot but be an argument to them for the practice of reli- 
gion. And if there be really any reason for believing one of these, 
fiuid endeavouring to preserve life, and secure ourselves the neces- 
saries and conveniences of it, then there is reason also for believing 
tiie other, and endeavouring to secure the interest it proposes to us* 
.And if the interest which religion proposes to us be infinitely greater 
tiiaa our whole temporal interest, then there must be proportionably 
gpreater reason for endeavouring to secure one than the other ; since,. 
Isy the supposition, the probability of our securing one is equal to 
^he probability of our securing the other. This seems plainly un- 
Sin8werable,and has a tendency to influence fair minds, who consider 
-^Birliat our condition really is, or upon what evidence we are naturally 
appointed to act, and who are disposed to acquiesce in the terms upon 
-^irhich we live^ and attend to and follow that practical instruction^ 
"vrhatever it be^ which is afforded us. 

Bat the chief and proper force of the argument referred to in the 
objection lies in another place. For it is said that the proof of 
ar^gion is involved in such inextricable difficulties as to render 
St doubtful, and that it cannot be supposed that if it were true it 
"would be left upon doubtful evidence. Here then, over and above the 
:i6rce of each particular difficulty or objection, these difficulties and 
•objections taken together, are turned into a positive argument against 
-the truth df religion ; which argument would stand thus : — If religion 
"were true, it would not be left doubtful, and open to objections to 
the degree in which it is ; therefbre that it is thus left, not only 
Tenders the evidence of it weak, and lessens its force, in proportion 
-to the weight of such objections, but also shows it to be false, or is a 
general presumption of its being so. Now the observation that from 
the natioral constitution and course of things we must, in our tem- 
poral concerns, admost continually, and in matters of great conse- 
quence^ act upon evidence of a like kind and degree to the evi- 
dence of religion, is an answer to this argument ; because it shows 
that it is according to the conduct and character of the Author of 
Nature to appoint we should act upon evidence like to that^ which 
this argument presumes he cannot be supposed to appoint we should 
9ct upon — ^it is an instance, a general one made up of numerous par- 
ticular ones, of somewhat in his dealing with us similar to what is 
said to be incredible. And as the force of this answer lies merely 
in the parallel which there is between the evidence for religion and 
fior our temporal conduct, the answer is equally just and conclusive^ 
whether the parallel be made out^ by showing the evidence of the 
farmer to be higher, or the evidence of the latter to be lower. 

Thirdly, The design of this treatise is not to vindicate the character 
of Godybut to show the obligations of men— i\.\aiio\> \a yi^^l^'^^^c^ 
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vidence, but to show what belongs to us to do. These are two subjecte, 
And ought not to be confounded. And though they may at l^igtii 
run up into each other, yet observations may immediately t^ to 
make out the latter, wliich do not appear, by any immediate connec- 
tion, to the purpose of the former, which is less our concern -than 
many seem to think. For, Ist, It is not necessary we should jnstify 
the dispensations of Providence against objections, any farther ihan 
to show that the things objected against may, for aught we know, be 
<;onsistent with justice and goodness. Suppose, then, that there are 
things in the system of this world, and plan of Providence relating 
to it, which taken alone would be unjust ; yet it has been shown un- 
answerably that if we could take in the reference which these things 
may have to other things present, past^ and to come, to the whole 
scheme, which the things objected against are parts o^ these very 
tilings might, for aught we know, be found to be not only consistent 
with justice, but instances of it. Indeed it has been shown, by the 
analogy of what we see, not only possible that this may be the case, 
but credible that it is. And thus objections, drawn from such things, 
are answered, and Providence is vindicated, as far as religion makes 
its vindication necessary. Hence it appears, 2dly, That objections 
against the divine justice and goodness are not endeavoured to be 
removed, by showing that the like objections, allowed to be really 
conclusive, lie against natural Providence; but those objections being 
supposed and shown not to be conclusive, the things objected against, 
considered as matters of fact, are farther shown to be credible, from 
their conformity to the constitution of nature ; for instance, that God 
will reward and punish men for their actions hereafter, from the 
observation that he does reward and punish them for their actions 
here. And this I apprehend is of weight. And I add, Zdly, It wonld 
be of weight even though those objections were not answered ; for 
there being the proof of religion above set down, and religion imply- 
ing several facts — for instance, again, the fact last mentioned that God 
will reward and punish men for their actions hereafter — the observa- 
tion that his present method of government is by rewards and punish- 
ments, shows that future fact not to be incredible, whatever objections 
men may think they have against it as unjust or unmerciful, accord- 
ing to their notions of justice and mercy, or as improbable from their 
belief of necessity. I say as improbable, for it is evident no objec- 
tion against it, a^ unjust^ can be urged from necessity; since this 
notion as much destroys injustice as it does justice. Then, 4tMy, 
Though objections against the reasonableness of the system of reli- 
gion cannot indeed be answered without entering into consideration 
of its reasonableness, yet objections against the credibility or truth 
of it may ; because the system of it is reducible into what is properly 
matter of fact, and the truth, the probable truth of facts, may be 
shown without consideration of their reasonableness. Nor is it 
necessary — ^though in some cases and respects it is highly useful 
and proper, yet it is not necessary — to give a proof of the reasonable- 
ness of every precept enjoined us, and of every particular dispensa- 
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bion of Providence wMdi comes into the system of religion. Indeed 
the more thoroughly a person of a right disposition is convinced of 
she perfection of the divine nature and conduct, the farther he will 
idvance towards that perfsction of religion which St John (1 John 
LV. 18) speaks of. But the general obligations of religion are fully 
nade oot by proving the reasonableness of the practice of it. And 
;hat the practice of religion is reasonable may be shown, though no 
nore could be proved than that the system of it may be so, for aught 
we know to the contrary, and even without entering into the distinct 
consideration of this. And from hence, bthli/f It is easy to see that 
though the analogy of nature is not an immediate answer to objec- 
tions against the wisdom, the justice, or goodness, of any doctrine or 
precept of religion, yet it may be, as it is, an immediate and direct 
answer to what is really intended by such objections, which is to show 
that the things objected against are incredible. 

Fouritdy^ It is most readily acknowledged that the foregoing trea- 
tise is by no means satisfactory — ^very far indeed from it ; but so 
would any natural institution of life appear if reduced into a system, 
together with its evidence. Leaving religion out of the case, men 
are divided in their opinions whether our pleasures overbalance 
our pains ; and whether it be or be not eligible to live in this world. 
And were all such controversies settled, which perhaps, in specula- 
tion, would be found involved in gi*eat difficulties, and were it deter- 
mined upon the evidence of reason, as nature has determined it to 
onr hands that life is to be preserved, yet still, the rules which God 
has been pleased to afford us for escaping the miseries of it^ and ob- 
taining its satisfieujtions, the rules, for instance, of preserving health 
and recovering it when lost, are not only fallible and precarious, but 
"very far from being exact. Nor are we informed by nature in future 
contingencies and accidents, so as to render it at all certain what is 
the best method of managing our affairs. What will be the success 
of our temporal pursuits, in the common sense of the word success, is 
highly doubtful. And what will be the success of them, in the proper 
sense of the word — that is, what happiness or enjoyment we shall 
obtain by them — is doubtful in a much higher degree. Indeed the 
unsatisfactory nature of the evidence with which we are obliged to 
take up in the daily course of life, is scarce to be expressed. Tet 
men do not throw away life, or disregard the interests of it, upon 
account of this doubtfulness. The evidence of religion, then, being 
admitted real, those who object against it as not satisfactory — that 
18, as not being what they wish it — plainly forget the very condition 
of our being ; for satisfaction, in this sense, does not belong to such a 
creature as man ; and, which is more material, they forget also the 
very nature of religion. For religion presupposes in all those who 
will embrace it a certain degree of integrity and honesty ; which it 
was intended to try whether man have or not^ and to exercise in such 
as have it, in order to its improvement. Religion presupposes this 
as much, and in the same sense, as speaking to a man presupposes he 
understands the language in which you speak, ox aa '^^.rDJov^ ^ xdasl 
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of any danger presupposes that he hath snch a regard to liixiiself a^ 
that he will endeayour to avoid it. And therefore the qnestioa iB 
not at oil whether the evidence of religion be satis&ctory, bat 
whether it be in reason sufficient to prove and discipline that ^iitae 
which it presupposes. Now the evidence of it is fullj sufficient foi^ 
all those purposes of probation, how far soever it is from being satis^ 
factory, as to the purposes of curiosity, or any other ; and indeed i^ 
answers the purposes of the former in several respect^ which it wmHA 
not do if it were as overbearing as is required. One might adcS- 
farther, that whether the motives or the evidence for any course of 
action be satisfactory — ^meaning here by that word what satisfies ^ 
man that such a course of action will in event be for his good — thi^- 
need never be, and, I think, strictly speaking, never is, the practical* 
question in common matters. But the practical question in all ca aocP 
is, whether the evidence for a course of action be such as^ taking hm. 
all circumstances, makes the faculty within us which is the guide an A 
judge of conduct (see Dissertation II.) determine that course of actioi^ 
to be prudent. Indeed satisfaction that it will be for our interest ocr' 
happiness abundantly determines an action to be prudent ; but evi — 
dence almost infinitely lower than this determines actions to be 
too, even in the conduct of every day. 

Fifthly^ As to the objection concerning the influence which 
argument or any part of it may or may not be expected to have^ 
upon men, I observe, as above, that religion being intended fw 
trial and exercise of the morality of every person's character who 
a subject of it, and there being, as I have shown, such evidence 
it as is sufficient, in reason, to influence men to embrace it — ^to d 
that it is not to be imagined mankind will be influenced by such 
dence, is nothing to the purpose of the foregoing treatise. For tin 
purpose of it is not to inquire what sort of creatures mankind 
but what the light and knowledge which is aflbrded them 
they should be — to show how, in reason, they ought to behave — ^not^^ 
how, in fact, they will behave. This depends upon themselves, vdM^ 
is their own concern, the personal concern of each man in particular.-^ 
And how little regard the generality have to it, experience indeed- 
does too fully show. But religion, considered as a probation, has 
had its end upon all persons to whom it has been proposed, with 
evidence sufficient in reason to influence their practice, fbr by this- 
means they have been put into a state of probation, let them behave 
as they will in it. And thus not only revelation, but reason also^ 
teaches us that by the evidence of religion being laid before men, 
the designs of Providence are carrying on, not only with regard to 
those who will, but likewise with regard to those who will not, be 
influenced by it. However, lastly^ the objection here referred to 
allows the tMngs insisted upon in this treatise to be of some weight; 
and if so, it may be hoped it will have some influence. And if there 
be a probability that it will have any at all, there is the same reason 
in kind, though not in degree, to lay it before men, as there would be 
Hit were likely to have a greater influence. 
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And £irther, I desire it may be considered with respect to the 
whole of the foregoing objections, that in this treatise I have argued 
npon the principles of others, * not my own, and have omitted what 
I think tme^ and of the utmost importance, because by others thought 
oaintelligible, or not true. Thus I have aigued upon the principles 
of the fatalists, which I do not believe, and have omitted a thing 
of the utmost importance which I do believe, the moral fitness and 
snfiiness of actions, prior to all will whatever, which I apprehend as 
certainly to determine the divine conduct, as speculative truth and 
^itlsehood necessarily determine the divine judgment. Indeed the 
piiiciple of liberty, and that of moral fitness, so force themselves 
upon the mind, that moralists, the ancients as well as modems, have 
Unruled their language upon it. And probably it may appear in 
Biix&Q|, though I have endeavoured to avoid it ; and in order to avoid 
ii h&Te sometimes been obliged to express myself in a manner which 
will appear strange to such as do not observe the reason for it; but 
^^ general argument here pursued does not at all suppose or pro- 
ooe^ upon these principles. Now these two abstract principles of 
Hberty and moral fitness being omitted, religion can be considered 
P^ J^o other view than merely as a question of fact — and in this view 
it is here considered. It is obvious that Christianity, and the proof 
0^ i^ are both historical ; and even natural religion is, properly, a 
p^^ter of &ct. For that there is a righteous governor of the world, 
V 80; and this proposition contains the general system of natural 
'^ligiim. But then, several abstract truths, and in particular those 
^o principles, are usually taken into consideration in the proof of 
^^ whereas it is here treated of only as a matter of fact. To explain 
^^U8 — that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, 
^ an abstract truth ; but that they appear so to our mind is only a 
^^latter of fact. And this last must have been admitted, if anything 
^u, by those ancient sceptics who would not have admitted the 
former, but pretended to doubt whether there were any such thing 
^B truth; or whether we could certainly depend upon our faculties 
^ understanding for the knowledge of it in any case. So likewise 
'(hai tiiere is, in the nature of things, an original standard of right and 
>rrong in actions, independent upon all will, but which unalterably 
determines the will of God to exercise that moral government over 
the world which religion teaches — that is, finally and upon the whole, 
to reward and punish men respectively as they act right or wrong 
<_this assertion ccmtains an abstract truth, as well as matter of fact. 
But suppose in the present state every man, without exception, was 
reward^ and punished in exact proportion as he followed or trans- 
gressed that sense of right or wrong which God has implanted in the 
nature of every man — this would not be at all an abstract truth, but 
only a matter of fact. And though this fact were acknowledged by 

* By arguit^ upon the principles qf othergf the reader will observe is meant not 
proYlng anythingyVom those principles, but notwithstanding them. Thus religion 
is proved not /rom the opinion of necessity, which is absurd, but notwiUutandivq^ 
or even though that opinion were admitted to be true. 
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every one, yet the very same difficulties might be raised as are 
now concerning the abstract questions of liberty and moral fitness; 
and we should have a proof, even the certain one of experience, that 
the government of the world was perfectly moral, without taking in 
the consideration of those questions — and this proof would remain, 
in what way soever they were determined. And thus God having 
given mankind a moral faculty, the object of which is actions, and 
which naturally approves some actions as right and of good desert, 
and condemns others as wrong and of ill desert — that he will, finally 
and upon the whole, reward t£e former and punish the latter, is not 
an assertion of an abstract truth, but of what is as mere a fact as his 
doing so at present would be. This future fact I have not indeed 
proved with the force with which it might be proved, from the 
principles of liberty and moral fitness, but without them have given 
a really conclusive practical proof of it, which is greatly strengthened 
by the general analogy of nature — a proof easily caiolled at, easily 
shown not to be demonstrative, for it is not offered as such, but 
impossible, I think, to bo evaded or answered. And thus the obli- 
gations of religion are made out, exclusively of the questions con- 
cerning liberty and moral fitness, which have been perplexed with 
difficulties and abstruse reasonings, as everything may. 

Hence, therefore, may be observed distinctly what is the force 
of this treatise. It will be, to such as are convinced of religion, upon 
the proof arising out of the two last-mentioned principles, an addi- 
tional proof and a confirmation of it — to such as do not admit those 
principles, an original proof of it (page 90, &c.), and a confirmation 
of that proof. Those who believe will here find the scheme of 
Christianity cleared of objections, and the evidence of it in a peculiar 
manner strengthened — those who do not believe will at least be 
shown the absurdity of all attempts to prove Christianity false— 
the plain undoubted credibility of it, and, I hope, a good deal more. 

^d thus though some, perhaps, may seriously think that analogy, 
as here urged, has too great stress laid upon it, and ridicule, un- 
answerable ridicule, may be applied to show the argument fi^ i^ 
in a disadvantageous light, yet there can be no question but that it 
is a real one ; for religion, both natural and revealed, implying in it 
numerous facts — analogy being a confirmation of all facts to which 
it can be applied, as it is the only proof of most, cannot but be ad- 
mitted by every one to be a material thing, and truly of weight on 
the side of religion, both natural and revealed, and it ought to be 
particularly regarded by such as profess to follow nature, and to be 
less satisfied with abstract reasonings. 



CONCLUSION. 

'Wbatrter account may be given of the strange inattention and dis- 
ir^^ard, in some ages and countries, to a matter of such importance 
as religion, it would, before experience, be incredible that there 
should be the like disregard in those who have had the moral system 
of the world laid before them, as it is by Christianity, and often 
inculcated upon them; because this moral system carries in it a 
good degree of evidence for its truth, upon its being barely pro- 
posed to our thoughts. There is no need of abstruse reasonings 
and distinctions to convince an unprejudiced understanding, that 
there is a God who made and governs the world, and will judge it 
in righteousness, though they may be necessary to answer abstruse 
difficulties when once such are raised, when the very meaning 
of those words which express most intelligibly the general doctrine 
of religion is pretended to be uncertain, and the clear truth of the 
thing itself is obscured by the intricacies of speculation. But, to an 
unprejudiced mind, ten thousand thousand instances of design cannot 
but prove a designer. And it is intuitively manifest that creatures 
ought to live under a dutiful sense of their Maker, and that justice 
and charity must be his laws to creatures whom he has made social, 
and placed in society. Indeed the truth of revealed religion, pecu- 
liarly so called, is not self-evident, but requires external proof in 
order to its being received. Yet inattention among us to revealed 
religion, will be found to imply the same dissolute inmioral temper 
of mind as inattention to natural religion ; because, when both are 
laid before us in the manner they are in Christian countries of 
liberty, our obligations to inquire into both, and to embrace both 
upon supposition of their truth, are obligations of the same nature ; 
for revelation claims to bo the voice of God, and our obligation to 
attend to his voice is surely moral in all cases. And as it is insisted 
that its evidence is conclusive, upon thorough consideration of it, 
80 it offers itself to us with manifest obvious appearances of having 
something more than human in it, and therefore in all reason re- 
quires to have its claims most seriously examined into. It is to be 
added that though light and knowledge, in what manner soever 
afforded us, are equally from God, yet a miraculous revelation has 
a peculiar tendency, from the first principles of our nature, to awaken 
mankind, and inspire them with reverence and awe ; and this is a 
peculiar obligation to attend to what claims to be so with such 
appearances of truth. It is therefore most certam \i\i^\i Qk\»c 0(^\^- 
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tions to inquire seriously into the evidence of Christianity, and, upon 
supposition of its truth, to embrace it, are of the utmost importance, 
and moral in the highest and most proper sense. Let us then sup- 
pose that the evidence of religion in general, and of Christianitj, has 
been seriously inquired into by all reasonable men among us ; yet we 
find many professedly to reject both upon speculative principles of 
infidelity. And all of them do not content themselves with a bare 
neglect of religion, and enjoying their imaginary freedom from its 
restraints: some go much beyond this. They deride God's moral 
government over the world — they renounce his protection, and defy 
his justice — they ridicule and vilify Christianity, and blaapheme tbe 
author of it, and take oil occasions to manifest a scorn and oon- 
iempt of revelation. This amounts to an active setting themselves 
against religion, to what may be considered as a positive principle 
of irreligion, which they cultivate within themselves, and, whether 
ihey intend this effect or not, render habitual, as a good man does 
the contrary principle ; and others, who are not chai^geable with aU 
this profligateness, yet are in avowed opposition to religion, as if 
discovered to be groundless. Now admitting, which is the supposi- 
tion we go upon, that these persons act upon what they think prin- 
oiples of reason — and otherwise they are not to be argued with^ 
it is really inconceivable that they should imagine they clearly tee 
the whole evidence of it considered in itself to be nothing at all; 
nor do they pretend this. They are far indeed from having a just 
notion of its evidence; but they would not say its evidence was 
nothing, if they thought the system of it, with all its circumstances^ 
were credible, like other matters of science or history — so that their 
manner of treating it must proceed either from such kind of objec- 
tions against all religion as have been answered or obviated in tho 
former part of this treatise, or else from objections and difficalties 
supposed more peculiar to Christianity. Thus they entertain pre- 
judices against the whole notion of a revelation and miraculous 
interpositions. They find things in Scripture, whether in incidental 
passages or in the general scheme of it, which appear to them 
unreasonable. They take for granted that if Christianity were tme^ 
the light of it must have been more general, and the evidence of it 
more satisfactory, or rather overbearing— that it must and wooM 
have been in some way otherwise put and left than it is. Now this 
is not imagining they see the evidence itself to be nothing, or inoon- 
sidorable, but quite another thing. It is being fortified against the 
evidence, in some degree acknowledged, by thinking they see tiie 
system of Christianity, or somewhat which appears to item, neces- 
sarily connected with it, to be incredible or false — ^fortified against 
that evidence, which might otherwise make great impression upon 
them. Or, lastly, if any of these persons are, upon the whole, in doubt 
concerning the truth of Christianity, their behaviour seems owing 
to their taking for granted, through strange inattention, that sock 
doubting is in a manner the same thing as being certain against it. 
To these pereons^ and to this state of o^mion conoeming reUgioOy 
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llie foregoing treatise is adapted. For all the general objections 
against tibe moral system of nature having been obviated, it is shown 
that there is not any peculiar presumption at all against Christianity, 
either considered as not discoverable by reason, or as unlike to what 
is so discovered — ^nor any worl^ mentioning against it as miraculous, 
if any at all — ^none certainly which can render it in the least in* 
credible. It is shown that, upon supposition of a divine revelation, 
the analogy of nature renders it beforehand highly credible, I think 
probable, that many things in it must appear liable to great objec- 
tions, and that we must be incompetent judges of it to a great 
degree. This observation is, I think, unquestionably true, and of 
the very utmost impcK'tance; but it is urged, as I hope it will be 
understood, with great caution of not vilifying the faculty of reason, 
-which <is the candle of the Lord within us' (Prov. xx. 27), though 
it can afford no light where it does not -shine, nor judge where it 
lias no principles to judge upon. The objections here spoken of 
being first answered in Uie view of objections against Christianity 
«B a matter of fact, are in the next place considered as urged, more 
inunediately, against the wisdom, justice, and goodness of the Chris- 
tian dispensation. And it is fully made out that they admit of 
exactly the like answer in every respect to what the like objections 
against the constitution of nature admit of — that, as partial views 
give the appearance of wrong to things, which, upon farther con- 
sideration and knowledge of their relations to other things, are found 
just and good, so it is perfectly credible that the things objected 
against the wisdom and goodness of the Christian dispensation, may 
be rendered instances of wisdom and goodness by their reference to 
other things beyond our view ; because Christianity is a scheme as 
nuich above our comprehension as that of nature, and like that, a 
sdieme in which means are made use of to accomplish ends, and 
which, as is most credible, may be carried on by general laws. 
And it ought to be attended to that this is not an answer taken 
merely or chiefly from our ignorance, but from somewhat positive^ 
which our observation shows us; for to like objections tibie like 
answer is experienced to be just in numberless parallel cases. The 
objecticms against the Christian dispensation, and the method by 
which it is carried on, having been thus obviated, in general and 
together, the chief of them are considered distinctly, and the parti- 
cidar things objected to are shown credible by their perfect analogy, 
each apart to the constitution of nature. Thus if man be fallen 
from his primitive state, and to be restored, and infinite wisdom and 
power engages in accomplishing our recovery, it were to have been 
expected, it is said, that this should have been efiected at once, and 
not by such a long series of means, and such a various economy 
of persons and things — one dispensation preparatory to another, 
this to a farUier one, and so on, through an indefinite number of 
ages^ before the end of the scheme proposed can be completely 
accomplished — a scheme conducted by infinite wisdom, and executed 
by almighty power. But now, on the contrary, o\ff ia^<^cm% *Obs^ 
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everything in the constitution and course of nature is thus canied 
on, shows such expectations concerning revelation to be highly un- 
reasonable, and is a satisfactory answer to them, when ui^ as 
objections against the credibility that the great scheme of Provi- 
dence in the redemption of the world may be of this kind, and to 
be accomplished in this manner. As to the particular method of 
our redemption, the appointment of a mediator between God and 
man, this has been shown to be most obviously analogous to the 
general conduct of nature — that is, the God of Nature, in appointing 
others to be the instruments of his mercy, as we experience in the 
daily course of Providence. The condition of this world, which the 
doctrine of our redemption by Christ presupposes, so much falls in 
with natural appearances, that heathen moralists inferred it from 
those appearances — inferred that human nature was fallen from its 
original rectitude, and in consequence of this degraded from its 
primitive happiness. Or, however this opinion came into the world, 
these appearances must have kept up the tradition, and confirmed 
the belief of it. And as it was the general opinion, under the light 
of nature, that repentance and reformation, alone, and by itself, was 
not sufficient to do away sin, and procure a full remission of the 
penalties annexed to it ; and as the reason of the thing does not at 
all lead to any such conclusion, so every day's experience shows us 
that reformation is not in any sort sufficient to prevent the present 
disadvantages and miseries which, in the natural course of things, 
God has annexed to folly and extravagance. Yet there may he 
ground to think that the punishments which, by the general laws of 
divine government^ are annexed to vice, may be prevented— that 
provision may have been, even originally, made that they should 
be prevented by some means or other, though they could not hy 
reformation alone. For we have daily instances of such mercy in 
the general conduct of nature — compassion provided for misery) 
medicines for diseases, friends against enemies. There is provision 
made in the original constitution of the world that much of the 
natural bad consequences of our follies, which persons themselves 
alone cannot prevent, may be prevented by the assistance of others 
— assistance which nature enables, and disposes, and appoints them 
to aiFord. By a method of goodness analogous to this, when the 
world lay in wickedness, and consequently in ruin, *God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son ' to save it ; and * He being 
made perfect by suffering, became the author of eternal salvation to 
all them that obey him.' (John iii. 16 ; Heb. v. 9.) Indeed neither 
reason nor analogy would lead us to think, in particular, that the 
interposition of Christy in the maimer in which he did interpose^ 
would be of that efficacy for recovery of the world which the Scrip- 
ture teaches us it was ; but neither would reason nor analogy lead 
us to think that other particular means would be of the efficacy 
which experience shows they are in numberless instances. And 
therefore, as the case before us does not admit of experience, so that 
neither reason nor analogy can show 1\o^,ot iavrh&t particular way» 
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the interposition of Christ, as revealed in Scripture, is of that efficacy 
which it is there represented to be, this is no kind nor degree of 
presumption against its being really of that efficacy. Farther : the 
objections against Christianity, from the light of it not being uni- 
versaly nor its evidence so strong as might possibly be given us, have 
been answered by the general analogy of nature. That Qod has 
made such variety of creatures is indeed an answer to the former; 
but that he dispenses his gifts in such variety, both of degrees and 
kinds, amongst creatures of the same species, and even to the same 
individuals at different times, is a more obvious and full answer to- 
it. And it is so £eu* from being the method of Providence, in other 
cases, to afford us such overbearing evidence as some require, in 
proof of Christianity, that, on the contrary, the evidence upon which 
we are naturally appointed to act in common matters, throughout a 
very great part of life, is doubtful in a high degree. And admitting 
the fact, that Gk>d has afforded to some no more than doubtful evi- 
dence of religion, the same account may be given of it as of diffi- 
culties and temptations with regard to practice. But as it is not 
impossible (page 160, &c.), surely, that this alleged doubtfulness may 
be men's own faulty it deserves their most serious consideration 
whether it be not so. However, it is certain that doubting implies 
a degree of evidence for that of which we doubt; and that this 
degree of evidence as really lays us under obligations as demon- 
strative evidence. 

The whole, then, of religion is throughout credible ; nor is there, 
I think, anything relating to the revealed dispensation of things,, 
more different from the experienced constitution and course of 
nature, than some parts of the constitution of nature are from other 
parts of it. And if so, the only question which remains is. What 
positive evidence can be alleged for the truth of Christianity ? This- 
too, in general, has been considered, and the objections against it 
estimated. Deduct, therefore, what is to be deducted from that 
evidence, upon account of any weight which may be thought to- 
remain in these objections, after what the analogy of nature ha» 
suggested in answer to them, and then consider what are the prac- 
tice consequences from all this upon the most sceptical principles 
one can argue upon (for I am writing to persons who entertain 
these principles); and upon such consideration it will be obvious 
that immorality, as little excuse as it admits of in itself, is greatly 
aggravated in persons who have been made acquainted with Chris- 
tianity, whether they believe it or not^ because the moral system of 
nature, or natural religion, which Christianity lays before us, ap- 
proves itself almost intuitively to a reasonable mind, upon seeing it 
proposed. In the next place, with regard to Christianity, it will be 
observed that there is a middle between a full satisfaction of the 
truth of it, and a satisfaction of the contrary. The middle state of 
mind between these two consists in a serious apprehension that it 
may be true, joined with doubt whether it be so. And this, upon 
the best judgment I am able to make, is aa fat tANvoxda «^^\]^s6.M\s^ 
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infidelitj as any sceptic can at all be supposed to go, who has had 
true Christianity, with the proper evidence of it, laid before him, and 
has in any tolerable measure considered them. For I would not be 
mistaken to comprehend all who have ever heard of it; because it 
seems evident that in many countries called Christian neither Chris- 
tianity nor its evidence are fairly laid before men. And in places 
where both are, th^e appear to be some who have very little at- 
tended to either, and who reject Christianity with a scorn propor- 
tionate to their inattention, and yet are by no means without under- 
standing in other matters. Now it has been shown that a serious 
apprehension that Christianity may be true, lays persons under the 
strictest obligations of a serious regard to it throughout the whole 
of their lives — a regard not the same exactly, but in many respects 
nearly the same, with what a full conviction of its truth would lay 
them under. Las&y, it will appear that blasphemy and profistneness, 
I mean with regard to Christianity, are absolutely without excuse. 
For there is no temptation to it, but from the wantonness of vanity 
or mirth ; and these, considering the infinite importance of the sub- 
ject, are no such temptations as to afford any excuse for it. If this 
be a just account of things, and yet men can go on to vilify or dis- 
regard Christianity, which is to talk and act as if they had a demon- 
stration of its falsehood, there is no reason to think they would alteir^ 
their behaviour to any purpose though there were a demonstratioim. 
of its truth. 



DISSERTATIONS ON PERSONAL IDENTITY AND 
THE NATURE OF YIRTDE. 



L— OF PERSONAL IDENTITY. 

Whethbb we are to live in a future state, as it is the most impor- 
tant question which can possibly be asked, so it is the most intel- 
ligible one which can be expressed in language. Tet strange per- 
plexities have been raised about the meaning of that identity or 
sameness of person which is implied in the notion of our living now 
and hereafter, or in any two successive moments. And the solution 
of tiiese difSiculties hath been stronger than the difficulties them- 
selves. For personal identity has been explained so by some, as to 
render the inquiry concerning a future life of no consequence at all 
to ui^ the persons who are making it. And though few men can 
be misled by such subtleties, yet it may be proper a little to consider 
them. 

Now when it is asked wherein personal identity consists, the 
answer should be the same as if it were asked wherein consists 
similitade or equality, that all attempts to define would but perplex 
it Tet there is no difficulty at all in ascertaining the idea. For as, 
upon two triangles being compared or viewed together, there arises 
to the mind the idea of similitude, or upon twice two and four the 
idea of equality, so likewise, upon comparing the consciousnesses of 
one's sel^ or one's own existence, in any two moments, there as 
immediately arises to the mind the idea of personal identity. And 
as the two former comparisons not only give us the ideas of simi- 
litude and equality, but also show us that two triangles are alike, and 
twice two and four are equal, so the latter comparison not only gives 
us the idea of personal identity, but also shows us the identity of 
ourselves in iliose two moments; the present, suppose, and that 
unmediately past^ or the present, and that a month, & ^eaiX^oit ^^^\i\>^ 
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years past. Or, in other words, by reflecting upon that which is 
myself now, and that which was myself twenty years ago, I discern 
they are not two, but one and the same self. 

But though consciousness of what is past does thus ascertain our 
personal identity to ourselves, yet to say that it makes personal 
identity, or is necessary to our being the same persons, is to say that 
a person has not existed a single moment, nor done one action but 
what he can remember ; indeed none but what he reflects upon. 
And one should really think it self-evident that consciousness of 
personal identity presupposes, and therefore cannot constitute per- 
sonal identity any more than knowledge in any other case can con- 
stitute truth, which it presupposes. 

This wonderful mistake may possibly have arisen from hence, 
that to be endued with consciousness, is inseparable from the idea 
of a person or intelligent being. For this might be expressed 
inaccurately thus, that consciousness makes personality; and from 
hence it might be concluded to make personal identity. But though 
present consciousness of what we at present do and feel is necessary 
to our being the persons we now are, yet present consciousness of 
past actions or feelings is not necessary to our being the same 
persons who performed those actions, or had those feelings. 

The inquiry what makes vegetables the same, in the common 
acceptation of the word, does not appear to have any relation to this 
of personal identity ; because the word samCf when applied to them 
and to person, is not only applied to diflorent subjects, but it is also 
used in difl^erent senses. For when a man swears to the same tree 
as having stood fifty years in the same place, he means only the 
same as to all the purposes of property and uses of common life, and 
not that the tree has been all that time the same in the strict philo- 
sophical sense of the word. For he does not know whether any one 
particle of the present tree be the same with any one particle of the 
tree which stood in the same place fifty years ago. And if they 
have not one common particle of matter, they cannot be the same 
tree, in the proper philosophic sense of the word samej it being 
evidently a contradiction in terms to say they ai*e, when no part of 
their substance, and no one of their properties, is the same ; no part 
of their substance, by the supposition ; no one of their properties^ 
because it is allowed that the same property cannot be transferred 
from one substance to another. And therefore when we say the 
identity or sameness of a plan consists in a continuation of the same 
life, communicated under the same organisation to a number of 
particles of matter, whether the same or not, the word same, when 
applied to life and to organisation, cannot possibly be understood to 
signify what it signifies in this very sentence, when applied to 
matter. In a loose and popular sense, then, the life, and the organi- 
sation, and the plant, are justly said to be the same, notwithstanding 
the perpetual change of the parts. But in a strict and philosophical 
manner of speech, no man, no being, no mode of being, no anything, 
can be the same with that with which it hath indeed nothing the 
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flame. Now sameness is used in this latter sense when applied to 
persons. The identity of these, therefore, cannot subsist with diver- 
sity of substance. 

The thing here considered, and demonstratively, as I think, de- 
termined, is proposed by Mr Locke in these words — Whether it — that 
i% the same self or person — he the same identical substance ? And he 
liaa suggested what is a much better answer to the question than 
that wluch he gives it in form. For he defines person, a thinking^ 
irUeUigetU betng, &c. and personal identity, the sameness of a rational 
being,* The question then is, whether the same rational being is 
the same substance; which needs no answer, because being and 
substance in this place stand for the same idea. The ground of the 
doubt^ whether the same person be the same substance, is said to be 
this : that the consciousness of our own existence, in youth and in 
old age, or in any two joint successive moments, is not the same 
indivtdiud action ;f that is, not the same consciousness, but different 
successive consciousnesses. Now it is strange that this should have 
occasioned such perplexities. For it is surely conceivable that a 
person may have a capacity of knowing some object or other to be 
the same now which it was when he contemplated it formerly, yet 
in this case, where, by the supposition, the object is perceived to be 
the same, the perception of it in any two moments cannot be one 
and the same perception. And thus, though the successive con- 
sciousnesses which we have of our own existence are not the same, 
yet are they consciousnesses of one and the same thing or object, of 
the same person, self, or living agent. The person of whose exist- 
ence the consciousness is felt now, and was felt an hour or a year 
ago, is discerned to be not two persons, but one and the same 
person, and therefore is one and the same. 

Mr Locke's observations upon this subject appear hasty ; and he 
seems to profess himself dissatisfied with suppositions which he has 
made relating to it^i But some of those hasty observations have 
been carried to a strange length by others, whose notion, when 
traced and examined to the bottom, amounts, I think, to this:§ 
' That personality is not a permanent^ but a transient thing ; that it 
lives and dies, begins and ends continually; that no one can any 
more remain one and the same person two moments together, than 
two successive moments can be one and the same moment ; that our 
substance is indeed continually changing ; but whether this be so or 
not, IB, it seems, nothing to the purpose, since it is not substance, but 
consciousness alone, wluch constitutes personality ; which conscious- 
ness^ being successive, cannot be the same in any two moments, nor 
consequently the personality constituted by it.' And from hence it 
must follow that it is a fallacy upon ourselves to charge our present 
selves with anything we did, or to imagine our present selves inte- 
rested in anything which befel us yesterday, or that our present self 

* Locke's Works, vol. L p. 146. f Locke, p. 146, 147. % Locke, p. 153. 

{ See an answer to Dr Clarke's third defence of his letter to Mr Dodwell, Sd edit. 
fw 44, M, &C. 
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will be interested in what will befall ns to-morrow; since onr pre* 
sent self is not, in reality, the same with the self of yesterday, but 
another like self or person coming in its room, and mistaken for it, 
to which another self wiU succeed to-morrow. This, I say, most 
follow : for if the self or person of to-day and that of to-morrow are 
not the same, but only like persons, the person of to-day is really no 
more interested in what will befall the person of to-morrow than 
in what will befall any other person. It may be thought, perhapsi, 
that this is not a just representation of the opinion we are speak- 
ing of ; because those who maintain it allow that a person is the 
same as far back as his remembrance reaches. And indeed they 
do use the words identity and same person. Nor will language per- 
mit these words to be laid aside ; since if they were, there must be, 
I know not what, ridiculous periphrasis substituted in the room of 
them. But they cannot, consistently with themselves, mean that the 
person is really the same ; for it is self-evident that the personality 
cannot be really the same, if, as they expressly assert, that in which 
it consists is not the same. And as, consistently with themselves, 
they cannot, so, I think it appears, they do not mean that the person 
is realiy the same, but only that he is so in a fictitious sense — in audi 
a sense only as they assert; for this they do assert, that any number 
of persons whatever may be the same person. The bare unfolding 
this notion, and laying it thus naked and open, seems the best con- 
futation of it. However, since great stress is said to be put upon it, 
I add the following things : — 

First, This notion is absolutely contradictory to that certain con- 
viction which necessarily, and every moment, rises within us, when 
we turn our thoughts upon ourselves, when we reflect upon what is 
past, and look forward upon what is to come. All imagination of a 
daily change of' that living agent which each man calls himself, for 
another, or of any such change throughout our whole present life, is 
entirely borne down by our natural sense of things. Nor is it possible 
for a person in his wits to alter his conduct, with regard to his health 
or affairs, from a suspicion that though he should live to-morrow he 
should not however be the same person he is to-day. And yet, if it 
be reasonable to act, with respect to a future life, upon this notion, 
that personality is transient, it is reasonable to act upon it with re- 
spect to the present. Here, then, is a notion equally applicable to 
religion and to our temporal concerns, and every one sees and feels 
the inexpressible absurdity of it in the latter case ; if, therefore, any 
can take up with it in the former, this cannot proceed from the 
reason of the thing, but must be owing to an inward unfairness and 
secret corruption of heart. 

Secondly^ It is not an idea, or abstract notion or quality, but a being 
only, which is capable of life and action, of happiness and misery. 
Now all beings confessedly continue the same during the whole time 
of their existence. Consider, then, a living being now existing, and 
which has existed for any time alive ; this living being must have 
done and suffered and enjoyed what it baa done and suffered and 
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enjoyed fonnerly (this living being, I say, and not another), as really 
as it does and suffers and enjoys, what it does and suffers and enjoys 
this instant. All these successive actions, enjoyments, and suffer- 
ings, are actions, enjoyments, and sufferings, of the same living being. 
And they are so prior to all consideration of its remembering or for- 
getting ; since remembering or forgetting can make no alteration in 
the truth of past matter of fact. And suppose this being endued 
with limited powers of knowledge and memory, there is no more 
difficulty in conceiving it to have a power of knowing itself to be 
the same living being which it was some time ago, of remembering 
some of its actions, sufferings, and enjoyments, and forgetting others, 
than in conceiving it to &ow, or remember, or forget anything 
else. 

Thirdly^ Every person is conscious that he is now the same per- 
son or self he was, as far back as his remembrance reaches ; since^ 
when anyone reflects upon a past action of his own, he is just as cer- 
tain of the person who did that action — ^namely, himself, the person 
who now rejects upon it — as he is certain that the action was at all 
done. Nay, very often a person's assurance of an action having been 
done, of which he is absolutely assured, arises wholly from the con- 
sciousness that he himself did it. And this he, person, or self, must 
either be a substance, or the property of some substance. If he, if 
person, be a substance, then consciousness that he is the same person 
is consciousness that he is the same substance. If the person, or 
he, be the property of a substance, still consciousness that he is the 
same property is as certain a proof that his substance remains the 
same, as consciousness that he remains the same substance would be ; 
since the same property cannot be transferred from one substance 
to another. 

But though we are thus certain that we are the same agents, 
living beings, or substances now, which we were as far back as our 
remembrance reaches, yet it is asked. Whether we may not possibly 
be deceived in it ? And this question may be asked at the end of 
any demonstration whatever, because it is a question concerning the 
imth of perception by memory. And he who can doubt whether 
perception by memory can in this case be depended upon, may 
doubt also whether perception by deduction and reasoning, which 
also include memory, or indeed whether intuitive perception can. 
Here then we can go no farther. For it is ridiculous to attempt to 
prove the truth of those perceptions, whose truth we can no other- 
wise prove than by other perceptions of exactly the same kind with 
them, and which there is just the same ground to suspect ; or to 
attempt to prove the truth of our faculties, which can no otherwise 
be proved than by the use or means of those very suspected facul- 
ties themselyes. 



IL— OF THE XATUBE OF VIBTUB. 

That wbicli renders beings capable of moral gOTemmeni is tbsir 
haying a moral natnre, and moral fiundties of peroeption and of 
action. Brute creatures are impressed and actua t ed bj TaiiflM 
instincts and propensions ; so also are we. Bu^ additional to tUBi 
ire have a capacity of reflecting upon actions and characken^ tod 
wnairing them au object to our thought ; and on doii^ this we nator 
rally and unaTttdably approTe some actions^ under the peculiar view 
of their being virtuous and of good desert ; and disi^prove otbeny 
as vicious and of ill desert. That we have this moral approving 
and disapproving* faculty, is certain firom our experiencing it ib 
ouiselves^ and recognising it in each other. It ai^iears from our 
exercising it unavoidably in the approbation and disapj^iobakioi 
even of feigned characters — ^from the words right and wrongs odiotf 
and amiable, base and worthy, with many others of like signrfication 
in all languages, applied to actions and characters — from the man/ 
written systems of morals which suppose it; since it cannot be inift- 
gined that all these authors, throughout all these treatises^ had abeo* 
lutely no meaning at all to their words, or a meaning merely chime' 
rical — ^from our natural sense of gratitude, which implies a distinction 
between merely being the instrument of good, and intending it — from 
the like distinction every cue makes between injury and mere hanDi 
which, Hobbes says, is peculiar to mankind ; and between injury and 
just punishment, a distinction plainly natural, prior to the consuloar 
tion of human laws. It is majiifest great part of common language 
and of common behaviour over the world is formed upon suppositioB 
of such a moral faculty, whether called conscience, moral reas^i^ 
moral sense, or divine reason ; whether considered as a sentiment of 
the understanding or as a perception of the heart, or, which seems 
the truth, as including both. Xor is it at all doubtM in the genenl 
wluit course of action this faculty, or practical discerning power, with- 
in us, approves, and what it disapproves. For as much as it has been 

* This way of speakinir is taken from Bpictetas, and is made nae of as seeming 
the nx«t ftiU» and kast liable to caviL And the moral faculty may be nndeiatood 
to have these two cfuthet«, tqjtrwriitp and dumpprorinff, upon a donlile accoont: 
hecauae, upon a suney of actions, whether before or after they are done, it deter- 
mini<8 them to be fsood or evU: and also because it determines itsdf to betheguidt 
of ai^ ion and of liK\ in contnMUstinction frtHn all other fibcnlties or natural prindpki 
of action : in the vcfy same manner as speculative reasoo dirrtUg ami naturally 
Judges of speculative truth and fiOs^ood, and at the same time is attended with a 
ctmaohmneu upon r^lrctMM that the naUualti^^ to lod^ of them bdonffB to iu 
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rated wherein virtue consists, or wliatever ground for doubt there 
f be about particulars, yet in general there is in reality a uni- 
sally acknowledged standard of it. It is that which all ages and 
countries have made profession of in public — it is that which every 
1 you meet puts on the show of — it is that which the primary and 
d^ental laws of all civil constitutions, over the face of the earth, 
£0 it their business and endeavour to enforce the practice of upon 
ikind ; namely, justice, veracity, and regard to common good. It 
ng manifest then, in general, that we have such a faculty or dis- 
dment as this, it may be of use to remark some things more dis- 
•Uy concerning it. 

^rst^ It ought to be observed that the object of this faculty is 
ions,'^ comprehending under that name active or practical princi- 
3 — tiiose principles from which men would act, if occasions and 
mmstances gave them power, and which, when fixed and habitual 
any person, we call his character. It does not appear that brutes 
'e the least reflex sense of actions, as distinguished fVom events, 
;hat will and design, which constitute the very nature of actions 
inch, are at all an object to their perception. But to ours they are 
nd they are the object, and the only one, of the approving and 
approving faculty. Acting, conduct, behaviour, abstracted from 
regard to what is, in fact and event, the consequence of it, is itself 
natural object of the moral discernment, as speculative truth and 
lehood is of speculative reason. Intention of such and such conse- 
mces, indeed, is always included, for it is part of the action itself; 
; though the intended good or bad consequences do not follow, we 
re exactly the same sense of the action as if they did. In like 
nner we think well or ill of characters, abstracted from all con- 
eration of the good or the evil which persons of such characters 
re it actually in their power to do. We never, in the moral 
^y applaud or blame either ourselves or others for what we enjoy 
what we suffer, or for having impressions made upon us which 
consider as altogether out of our power — but only for what we 
or would have done, had it been in our power, or for what we 
ve undone which we might have done, or would have left undone 
>ugh we could have done it. 

^ecancUy, Our sense or discernment of actions as morally good or 
1, implies in it a sense or discernment of them as of good or ill 
lert. It may be difficult to explain this perception, so as to 
iwer all the questions which may be asked concerning it; but 
sry one speaks of such and such actions as deserving punish- 
nt> and it is not, I suppose, pretended that they have absolutely 
meaning at all to the expression. Now the meaning plainly is 
; that we conceive it for the good of society that the doer of such 
ions should be made to suffer. For if unhappily it were resolved 
t a man who, by some innocent action, was infected with the 
gue^ should be left to perish, lest, by other people's coming near 

' Neither do virtue and rice consist in theory, \tvX in acUoii.'— M. AyiIokv. X^^ A^. 
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him, the infection should spread, no one would say he deserved this 
treatment. Innocence and ill desert are inconsistent ideas. Ill 
desert always supposes guilt; and if one be not part of the other, yet 
they are evidently and naturally connected in our mind. The sight 
of a man in misery raises our compassion towards him ; and if this 
misery be inflicted on him by another, our indignation against the 
author of it. But when we are informed that the sufferer is a villain, 
and is punished only for hi» treachery or cruelty, our compassion 
exceedingly lessens, and in many instances our indignation wholly 
subsides. Now what produces this effect is the conception of that 
in the sufferer which we call ill desert. Upon considering th^ii, or 
viewing together our notion of vice and that of misery, there results 
a third, that of ill desert. And thus there is in human creatures an 
association of the two ideas, natural and moral evil, wickedness and 
punishment. If this association were merely artificial or accidenta], 
it were nothing ; but being most unquestionably natural, it greatly 
concerns us to attend to it, instead of endeavouring to explain it 
away. 

It maybe observed farther, concerning our perception of good and 
ill desert, that the former is very weak with respect to oommon 
instances of virtue ; one reason of which may be that it does not 
appear to a spectator how far such instances of virtue proceed from a 
virtuous principle, or in what degree this principle is prevalent, since 
a very weak regard to virtue maybe sufficient to make men a^ well 
in many common instances. And, on the other hand, our perception 
of ill desert in vicious actions lessens in proportion to the tempta- 
tions men are thought to have had to such vices. For vice in human 
creatures consisting chiefly in the absence or want of the virtuous 
principle, though a man be overcome, suppose, by tortures, it does 
not from thence appear to what degree the virtuous principle was 
wanting. All that appears is, that he had it not in such a degree 
as to prevail over the temptation ; but possibly he had it in a decree 
which would have rendered him proof against common temptations. 

Thirdly, Our perception of vice and ill desert arises from, and is 
the result of, a comparison of actions with the nature and capacities 
of the agent. For the mere neglect of doing what we ought to do 
would in many cases be determined by aU men to be in the highest 
degree vicious. And this determination must arise frx>m audi com- 
parison, and be the result of it, because such neglect would not be 
vicious in creatures of other natures and capacities, as brutes. And 
it is the same also with respect to positive vices, or suoh as consist 
in doing what we ought not For every one has a different sense of 
harm done by an idiot, madman, or child, and by one of mature and 
conmion understanding, though the action of both, indluding the in- 
tention, which is part of the action, be the same ; as it may be^ since 
idiots and madmen, as well as children, are capable not only of doing 
mischief^ but also of intending it Now this difference must arise 
from somewhat discerned in the nature or capacities of one which 
renders the action vicious, and the want of which in the other renders 
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the samd action innocent, or less vicious ; and this plainly supposes 
a oompaiison, whether reflected upon or not, between the action and 
capacities of the agent^ previous to our determining an action to be 
vicious. And hence arises a proper application of the epithets in- 
congmons, unsuitable, disproportionate, unfit, to actions which our 
moral fiiculty determines to be vicious. 

Fourthly, It deserves to be considered whether men are more ?X 
liberty, in point of morals, to make themselves miserable without 
reason, than to make other people so ; or dissolutely to neglect their 
own greater good, for the sake of a present lesser gratification, than 
they are to neglect the good of others, whom nature has committed 
to their care. It should seem that a due concern about our own in- 
terest or happiness, and a reasonable endeavour to secure and pro- 
mote it^ which is, I think, very much the meaning of the word pru- 
dence in our language — it should seem that this is virtue, and the 
contrary behaviour faulty and blameable — since, in the calmest way 
of reflection, we approve of the first, and condemn the other conduct, 
both in ourselves and others. This approbation and disapprobation 
ajne altogether different from mere desire of our own, or of their 
happiness, and from sorrow upon missing it. For the object or occa- 
sion of this last kind of perception is satisfaction or uneasiness, 
whereas the object of the first is active behaviour. In one case, 
what our thoughts fix upon, is our condition ; in the other, our con- 
dnct. It is true, indeed, that nature has not given us so sensible a 
disapprobation of imprudence and folly, either in ourselves or others, 
as of fidsehood, injustice, and cruelty — I suppose because that con- 
stant habitual sense of private interest and good, which we always 
carry about with us, renders such sensible disapprobation less neces- 
sary, less wanting, to keep us from imprudently neglecting our own 
happiness, and foolishly injuring ourselvesi, than it is necessary and 
wanting to keep us from injuring others, to whose good we cannot 
have BO strong and constant a regard — and also because imprudence 
and folly, appearing to bring its own punishment more immediately 
and constantly than injurious behaviour, it less needs the additional 
pimiahment, which would be inflicted upon it by others, had they the 
same sensible indignation against it as against injustice, and fraud, 
and cruelty. Besides, unhappiness being in itself the natural object 
of compassion, the unhappmess which people bring upon themselves, 
though it be wilfully, excites in us some pity for them ; and this of 
ooiirse lessens our displeasure against them. But still it is matter of 
experience that we are formed so as to reflect very severely upon 
the greater instances of imprudent neglects and foolish rashness, both 
in ourselves and others. Li instances of this kind, men often say of 
themselves with remorse, and of others with some indignation, that 
they deserved to suffer such calamities, because they brought them 
upoo themselves, and would not take warning. Particularly when 
persons come to poverty and distress by a long course of extrava- 
gance, and after frequent admonitions, though without falsehood or 
injusUoe, we plainly do not regard such 1^^\^ sa ^i2iS&A ^^^rXs^ ^^ 
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compassion with those who are bronght into the same condition hj 
unavoidable accidents. From these things it appears that pmdence 
is a species of virtue, and folly of vice — ^meaning hyfoUy somewhat 
quite different from mere incapacity — a thoughtless vrant of that 
regard and attention to our own happiness which we had capacity for. 
And this the word properly includes, and, as it seems, in its usual 
acceptation ; for we scarce apply it to brute creatures. 

However, if any person be disposed to dispute the matter, I shall 
very willingly give him up tho words virtue and vtce, as not applic* 
able to prudence and folly ; but must beg leave to insist that the 
faculty within us which is the judge of actions approves of prudent 
actions, and disapproves imprudent ones — I say prudent and impru- 
dent actions as such, and considered distinctly from the happiness or 
misery which they occasion. And, by the way, this observation mar 
help to determine what justness there is in that objection against 
religion that it teaches us to be interested and selfish. 

Fi/thlyf Without inquiring how far, and in what sense, virtue is 
resolvable into benevolence, and vice into the want of it, it may be 
proper to observe that benevolence and the want of it, singly con- 
sidered, are in no sort the whole of virtue and vice. For if this were 
the case, in the review of one's own character, or that of others, our 
moral understanding and moral sense would be indifferent to eveij- 
thing but the degrees in which benevolence prevailed and the degrees 
in which it was wanting — that is, we should neither approve of bene- 
volence to some persons rather than to others, nor disapprove injus- 
tice and falsehood upon any other account, than merely as an over- 
balance of happiness was foreseen likely to be produced by the firsts 
and of misery by the second. But now, on tlie contrary, suppose two 
men competitors for anything whatever, which would be of equal 
advantage to each, of them, though nothing indeed would be more 
impertinent than for a stranger to busy himself to get one of them 
preferred to the other, yet such endeavour would be virtue in behalf 
of a friend or benefactor, abstracted from all consideration of distant 
consequences ; as that examples of gratitude and the cultivation of 
friendship would be of general good to the world. Again, suj^xise 
one man should, by fraud or violence, take from another the fhiit of 
his labour, with intent to give it to a third, who, he thought, would 
have as much pleasure from it as would balance the pleasure which 
the first possessor would have had in the enjoyment, and his vexa- 
tion in the loss of it — suppose also that no bad consequences would 
follow, yet such an action would surely be vicious. Nay, farther, 
were treachery, violence, and injustice, no otherwise vicious, than as 
foreseen likely to produce an overbalance of misery to society, then, 
if in any case a man could procure to liimself as great advantage by 
an act of injustice, as the whole foreseen inconvenience likely to be 
brought upon others by it would amount to, such a piece of injustice 
would not be faulty or vicious at all ; because it would be no more 
than in any other case for a man to prefer his own satisfaction to 
another's in equal degrees. The fact then appears to be^ that we 
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rc constituted so as to condemn falsehood, unprovoked violence, 
Qjustice, and to approve of benevolence to some preferably to others 
Abstracted from all consideration which conduct is likeliest to pro- 
ioce an overbalance of happiness and misery. And, therefore, were 
he Author of Nature to propose nothing to himself as an end but 
he production of happiness, were his moral character merely that of 
tenevolence, yet ours is not so. Upon that supposition, indeed, the 
>nly reason of his giving us the above-mentioned approbation of 
lenevolence to some persons rather than others, and disapprobation 
>f falsehood, unprovoked violence, and injustice, must be that he 
oresaw this constitution of our nature would produce more happi- 
less than forming us with a temper of more general' benevolence, 
kit still, since this is our constitution, falsehood, violence, injustice, 
DUSt be vice in us, and benevolence to some preferably to others, 
rirtuOy abstracted from all consideration of the overbalance of evil 
>r good which they may appear likely to produce. 

Now if human creatures are endued with such a moral nature as 
ve have been explaining, or with a moral faculty, the natural object 
>f which is actions, moral government must consist in rendering 
.hem happy and unhappy, in rewarding and punishing them, as they 
bllow, neglect, or depart from the moral rule of action interwoven 
n their nature, or suggested and enforced by this moral faculty (see 
Part II. chap. vi. page 94, &c.) — ^in rewarding and punishing them 
ipon account of their so doing. 

I am not sensible that I have, in this fifth observation, contradicted 
nrhat any author designed to assert. But some of great and distin- 
guished merit have, I think, expressed themselves in a manner which 
nay occasion some danger to cureless readers of imagining the whole 
of virtue to consist in singly aiming, according to the best of their 
judgment, at promoting the happiness of mankind in the present state 
—and the whole of vice in doing what they foresee, or might foresee, 
is likely to produce an overbalance of unhappiness in it — than which 
mistakes none can be conceived more terrible. For it is certain that 
some of the most shocking instances of injustice, adultery, murder, 
perjury, and even of pei*secution, may, in many supposable cases, not 
bave the appearance of being likely to produce an overbalance of 
misery in the present state — perhaps sometimes may have the con- 
trary appearance. For this reflection might easily be carried on ; 
but I forbear. The happiness of the world is the concern of him 
who is the lord and the proprietor of it — nor do we know what we 
Eure about when we endeavour to promote the good of mankind in 
euay ways but those which he has directed — that is, indeed, in all 
ways not contrary to veracity and justice. I speak thus upon sup- 
position of persons really endeavouring, in some sort, to do good 
without regard to these. But the truth seems to bo that such sup- 
posed endeavours proceed almost always from ambition, the spirit 
of party, or some indirect principle, concealed perhaps in great mea- 
sure from persons themselves. And though it is our business and 
our duty to endeavour, within the bounds of NexacSX.^ «iXv^*^\y&>Cvc«^\A 
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contribute to the ease, convenience, and even cheerfulness and diver- 
sion, of our fellow-creatures, yet, from our short views, it is greatly 
uncertain whether this endeavour will, in particular instances, pro 
duce an overbalance of happiness upon the whole, since so many anc 
distant things must come into the account. And that which make 
it our duty is, that there is some appearance that it will, and no poa 
live appearance sufficient to balance this on the contrary side, aD< 
also that such benevolent endeavour is a cultivation of that mos 
excellent of all virtuous principles, the active princij^e of bene 
volence. 

However, though veracity, as well as justice, is to be our role o 
life, it must be added, otherwise a snare will be laid in the way o 
49ome plain men, that the use of common forms of speech general!; 
understood cannot be falselMtod ; and, in general, that there can b 
no designed falsehood without designing to deceive. It must Uke 
wise be observed that in numberless cases a man may be under th 
strictest obligations to what he foresees will deceive without hi 
intending it. For it is impossible not to foresee that the words aD( 
actions of men in different ranks and employments, and of differen 
educations, will perpetually be mistaken by each other ; and it can 
XK>t but be so whilst they will judge with the utmost carelessness, a 
they daily do, of what Uiey are not perhaps enough informed to b 
competent judges of, even though they considered it with grea 
attention. 
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«*« Of the necessarily numerous discourses preached by Dr Butler in 
the successive charges which he held, those which he thought fit to 
publish consist of Fifteen preached at the Rolls Chapel, and Six preached 
on various public occasions. The former, prefaced by a long argument, 
were published in 17*26 ; the latter, at first separately printed, have since 
been collectively annexed to the Rolls-Chapel sermons. In making lus 
own selection, Dr Butler advertises the reader *• that he is not to look 
for any particular reason for the choice of the greatest part of the dis* 
courses ; neither is he to expect to find any other connexion between 
them than that uniformity of thought and design which will always be 
found in the writings of the same person when he writes with simplicity 
and in earnest.^ In the present selection we have been guided chiefly 
by three reasons; namely, not to extend the volume beyond the usual 
ymits of our series, to avoid subjects partially treated in the Analogy, 
and — passing over such discourses as were suited only for the time and 
occasion — ^to give those of a general, and consequently of a more perm&* 
nent and didactic character. 
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SERMON I. 

UPON HUMAN NATURE. 

For as we hAve many members in one body, and all members have not the 
same office: So we, being many, are one body in Christ, and every one 
members one of another. — Rom. xii. 4, 5. 

The epistles in the New Testament have all of them a particular 
reference to the condition and usages of the Christian world at the 
time they were written. Therefore, as they cannot be thoroughly 
understood unless that condition and those usages are known and at> 
tended to ; so, further, though they be known, yet if they be discon- 
tinned or changed, exhortations, precepts, and illustrations of things 
which refer to such circumstances now ceased or altered, cannot at 
this time be urged in that manner and with that force which they 
were to the primitive Christians. Thus the text now before us, in 
its first intent and design, relates to the decent management of 
those extraordinary gifts which were then in the church (1 Cor. xii.)^ 
but which are now totally ceased. And even as to the allusion, that 
* we are one body in Christy' though what the apostle here intends is 
equally true of Christians in all circumstances ; and the considera- 
tion of it is plainly still an additional motive, over and above moral 
considerations, to the discharge of the several duties and oiBces 
of a Christian ; yet it is manifest this allusion must have appeared 
with much greater force to those who, by the many difficulties they 
went through for the sake of their religion, were led to keep always 
in view the relation they stood in to their Saviour, who had under- 
gone the same ; to those who, from the idolatries of all around them, 
and their ill treatment, were taught to consider themselves as not 
of the world in which they lived, but as a distinct society of them- 
selves ; with laws, and ends, and principles of life and .action, quite 
contrary to those which the world professed themselves at th&t t^32&& 
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influenced by. Hence the relation of a Christian was by them con- 
•sidered as nearer than that of affinity and blood ; and they almost 
literally esteemed themselves as members one of another. 

It cannot indeed possibly be denied that our being God's creatures, 
■and virtue being the natural law we are bom under, and the whole 
constitution of man being plainly adapted to it, are prior obligations 
to piety and virtue, than the consideration that Gk>d sent his Son 
into the world to save it, and the motives which arise from the 
peculiar relation of Christians, as members one of another, mider 
-Christ our head. However, though all this be allowed, as it ex- 
pressly is by the inspired writers^ yet it is manifest that Christians 
■at the time of the Revelation, and immediately after, conld not but 
insist mostly upon considerations of this latter kind. 

These observations show the original particular reference of the 
text, and the peculiar force with which the thing intended by the 
Allusion in it must have been felt by the primitive Christian world. 
They likewise afford a reason for treating it at this time in a more 
general way. 

The relation which the several parts or members of the natural 
body have to each other, and to the whole body, is here compared 
to the relation which each particular person in society has to other 
particular persons, and to the whole society ; and the latter is in- 
tended to be illustrated by the former. And if there be a likeness 
between these two relations, the consequence is obvious : that the 
latter shows us we were intended to do good to others, as the 
former shows us that the several members of the natural body wen 
intended to be instruments of good to each other, and to the whole 
body. But as there is scarce any ground for a comparison between 
society and the mere material body, this without the mind bdmg a 
dead unactive thing, much less can the oomparison be carried to any 
length. And since the apostle speaks of the several members as 
having distinct offices, which implies the mind, it cannot be thought 
jm unallowable liberty, instead of the body and its menibere, to substi- 
tute the whole nature ofTnan, and aU the variety of internal, prindplet 
which belong to it And then the comparison will be between the 
nature of man as respecting self, and tending to private good, his 
own preservation and happiness ; and the nature of man as having 
respect to society, and tending to promote public good, the happinesi 
of that society. These ends do indeed perfectly coincide; and to 
aim at public and private good are so far from being inconsistent) 
that they mutually promote each other ; yet in the following die- 
course they must be considered as entirely distinct; otherwise the 
nature of man, as tending to one, or as tending to the other, cannot 
be compared. There can no comparison be made, without con- 
sidering the things compared as distinct and different. 

From this review and comparison of the nature of man as respect- 
ing self^ and as respecting society, it will plainly appear that there 
are as real and the same Hnd of indications in human naturey that lee 
tffere made for society and to do good to ovrfelUnv-creatures, €m that im 
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were intended to take care ofottr own life and JieaUh, and private good; 
and ihat ^ same directions lie against one of these a^ertions as against 
the other. For, 
First, Th&re is a natural princii^e of benevolence* in man, which is 

* 8iipi)08e a man of learning to be writing a grave book ujwn human nature^ and 
to diow in several parts of it that he had an ineight into the subject he was con^er- 
ing, amongst ottier things, the following one would require to be accounted for : 
the appearance of benevolence or good-will in men towards each other in the in- 
stances of natural relation, and in others.! Cautions of being deceived with out- 
ward show, he retires within himself, to see exactly what that is in the mind of 
man from whence this appearance proceeds ; and, upon deep reflection, asserts the 
princ^le in the mind to be only the love of {wwcr, and delight in the exercise of it. 
Would not everybody think here was a mistake of one word for another ? That the 
philosopher was oontemplatiBg and accounting for some other human acHons, some 
other behaviour of man to man ? And could any one be thoroughly satisfied that 
what is commonly called benevolence or good-will was really the affection meant, 
but only by being made to understand that this learned penon had a general hypo- 
thesis, to which the appearance of good-will could no otherwise be reconciled ? That 
what has this appearance is often nothing but ambition, that delight in superiority 
often (suppose always) mixes itself with benevolence, only makes it more specious 
to call it ambition than hunger, of the two : but in reality that passion does no more 
account for the whole appearances of good-will than this appetite does. Is there 
not often the appearance of one man's vrishing that good to another which he 
knows himself unable to procure him ; and r^oicing in it, though bestowed by a third 
penon ? And can love of powo: anyway jxMsibly come in to account ftnr this desire 
or delist ? Is tiiere not often the i^pearance of men's distinguishing between two 
or mare i>er8ons, preferring one before another, to do good to, in cases whore love of 
power cannot in tiie least account for the distinction and preference? For this 
prineiple can no otherwise distinguish between objects, than as it is a greater 
instance and exertion of power to do good to one rather than to another. Again, 
fi:q>pose good-will in the mind of man to be nothing but delight in the exercise of 
power : men might indeed be restrained by distant and accidental considerations ; 
bat Hbeae restraints being removed, they would have a disposition to, and delight in 
mischief, as an exorcise and proof of power. And this disposition and delist would 
arise frcmi, or be the same principle in the mind, as a disposition to, and delight in 
charity. Thus cruelty, as distinct from envy and resentment, would be exacUy the 
same hi the mind of man as good-wiU : that one tends to the hapi^ness, the other to 
tibe misery of our jfeUow-oreatures, is, it seems, merely an accidezrtal circumstance, 
which the mind has not the least r^ard to. These are the absurdities which even 
men of capacity run into when they have occasion to belie their nature, and will 
penrenely disclaim that image of God which was originally stamped upon it, the 
tnwKS of which, however faint, are plainly discernible upon the mind of man. 

it any person can in earnest doubt whether there be such a thing as good-will in 
(me man towards another (for the question is not concerning either the degree or 
cxtenslvenees of it, but concerning the affection itself), let it be observed that 
wk^ur man be thtu or etherwise conttUuted, u^idt is the inward frame in this par- 
ticular is a more question of fact or natural history, not provable immediately by 
reasoo. It is therefore to be judged of and determined in the same way other focts 
or matters of natural history arc : by appealing to the external senses or inward 
pero^itions respectively, as the matter under consideration is cognizable by one or 
tbe ottier : by arguing firom acknowledged facts and actions ; for a great number of 
actions of the same kind, in different circumstances, and respecting differeut objects, 
will prove, to a oa*tainty, what principles they do not, and, to the greatest proba- 
bflity, irtuit principles they do proceed from : and, lastly, by the testimony of man- 
kind. Now, that there is some degree of benevolence amongst men, may be as 
strongly and plainly proved in all these ways as it could possibly be proved, sup- 
posing there was this affection in our nature. A nd should any one think fit to assert, 
that reseBtment in the mind of man was absolutely nothing but reasonable con- 
cern for our own safety, the folsity of this, and what is the real nature of that 
paasiui, could be shon-n in no other ways than those in which it may be shown 
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degree to SKteiy what ^J4o€€ m to tke imdiridmmL And if 
be m nn i Aimi aor liiiporiri— to frieadakip ; if tlMie be any 
faiagaiHMimiiiiiin,ibr i wimiwiiw ii lanmffaiy lore ; if then 
be any SBcb thing as tke patersal or filial affpct i n M a ; if tlMie be any 
affection in hiimaii naciiFe^ the object and end of iriuck is the ptoA. 
of another— tbis is iiself beaendcBee^ or the kyre of another. Beit 
ever so dtort, be it in erer so lov ndcj^ree^ or ever so nnhappOy eon- 
fined, it proves the assettiony and pontsont what we were desigiied 
fir, as rnllj as thoogh it were in n higher degree and more exften- 
siTe. Ininrt»h oweiei, femindToo,thatthoiighbenevolcneeandsetf- 
kure are diffiaent ; thoogh the fiimer tends most direct^ to pabBc 
good, and the latter to priTnte ; jrec thej are so perfisctl j comodent, 
that the gwatcif wrisfarrinos to onodves depend npoa oar haviogf 
benevoknoe in n due degree ; and that sdf-kive is one diief oecority 
of our right behavioar towards societj. It maj be added that thor 
nnitoal coinciding^ so that we can scarce promote one withont tlie 
other, is eqaallj n proof that we were made for boCb. 

Seamdljf, Thk will farther appear finom dbeenring thnt the severd 
pasnatuwod cQf^ctioiu^ which are dirtinct* both from benevolenee and 
sclf-loTe,do in general contribnte and lead ns to pMic ^jooA. as really 
as to private. It might be thonghi too minnte and pniiicalar, and 
would carry us too great n length, to distinguish between and com* 
pare together the several passions or ^ypetites distinct from bene- 
volence^ whose i»imarj use and intcantion is the security and good of 



that there is sadi a thing in seme dtgree as rtal good-win in man towards man. R 
is sufficient that the seeds cf it be ""f**"*^-** in our nature by God. These is, it !• 
owned, mocfa left ftr us to do npon oar own heart and tenqier ; to ctiltiTate, to 
improre, to call it forth, to exercise it in a stcadr, nnifami minnrr This is oar 
work : this is Tirtoe and Religian. 

* E f a J bod y makes a distinction beta 'ce n adf-lore and the aereral paiticnlar 
passions, appetites, and affiections ; and ret they are often canfiranded agidn. Tint 
they are totally different, win be seen by any one who will distingnirii het w wai the 
paa s k m s and appetites tkewudrts, and emdearamri$tg after the means of their grati- 
fication. Consider the appetite of hanger, and the desire of esteem — these bongtbe 
occasion both of pleasare and pain— the coolest «(^lotv, as well as the appetites 
and passions themsetres, may pat as npon making nae of the pr^^per wnSutdt tf 
obUtining that pleasare, and aToiding that pain ; bat the fitUmgt tkew u e lwa , the 
pain of hanger and shame, and the dc^gfat fifvm esteem, are no move 8df4ove than 
they are anything in the world. Thon^ a man hated himsdf^ he wonld as modi 
feel the pain of hanger as he wonld tlut of the goat ; and it is plainfy s ap possMa 
there may be creatores with self-lore in them to the highest dqapree, who may be 
quite insensiUe and indifferent (as men in seme cases are> to the contempt and 
esteem of those upon whom their happiness does not in some ftvUaer respect s de> 
pcnd. And as s^-lore and the sevcnd paiticnlar passions and appetites are in 
themsrives totally difiierent, so that some actkms proDeed from one, aind some tntu 
the other, will be manifest to any who will obserre the two following very soppos- 
able cases : — One man rushes npon certain rain for the gratificatiaii of a p i i MMt 
desire ; nobody will call the principle of this acticra self-love. Sn^iose another man 
to go through some laborious woric, upon promise of a great reward, without any 
distinct knowledge what the reward will be, this coarse of action cannot be ascribed 
to any particular passion. The former of these actions is plainly to be imimted to 
some particular passion or affection, the latter as plainly to the general afRsctioa or 
princifde of self-love. That there are some particnhir pursuits or actions ^^ ^■v'i'TTi '^ 
which we cannot determine how far they are owing to one, and how far to the 
other, proceeds from this, that the two principles are frequently mixed together, and 
run into ca<A other. This distinction is further explained in the ninth i 
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•ociety ; and the passions distinct from self-love, whose primary in- 
tention and design is the security and good of the individual.* It is 
enough to the present argument, that desire of esteem from others, 
oontempt and esteem of them, love of society as distinct from affec- 
tion to the good of it, indignation against successful vice, that these 
are public affections or passions, have an immediate respect to 
others, naturally lead us to regulate our behaviour in such a manner 
as will be of service to our fellow-creatures. If any or all of these 
may be considered likewise as private affections, as tending to pri- 
vate good, this does not hinder them from being public affections 
too, or destroy the good influence of them upon society, and their 
tendency to public good. It may be added, that as persons without 
any conviction from reason of the desirableness of life, would yet of 
course preserve it merely from the appetite of hunger ; so, by acting 
merely from regard (suppose) to reputation, without any considera- 
tion of the good of others, men often contribute to public good. In 
both these instances they are plainly instruments in the hands of 
another, in the hands of Providence, to carry on ends, the preserva- 
tion of the individual and good of society, which they themselves 
have not in their view or intention. The sum is, men have various 
appetites, passions, and particular affections, quite distinct both from 
seff-love and from benevolence ; all of these have a tendency to pro- 
mote both public and private good, and may be considered as re- 
specting others and ourselves equally and in common. But some of 
them seem most immediately to respect others, or tend to public 
good ; others of them most immediately to respect self, or tend to 
private good : as the former are not benevolence, so the latter are 
not self-love ; neither sort are instances of our love either to our- 
selves or others, but only instances of our Maker's care and love 
both of the individual and the species, and proofs that he intended 
we should be instruments of good to each other, as well as that we 
shonld be so to ourselves. 

Thirdly^ There is a principle of reflection in men by which they 
distinguish between, approve and disapprove their own actions. We 
are plainly constituted such sort of creatures as to reflect upon our 
own nature. The mind can take a view of what passes within 
itseli^ its propensions, aversions, passions, affections, as respecting 
such objects, and in such degrees, and of the several actions consequent 
thereupon. In this survey it approves of one, disapproves of another, 
and towards a third is affected in neither of these ways, but is quite 

* If any desire to see this distinction and comparison made in a particular in- 
stance; the appetite and passion now mentioned may serve for one. Hunger is to 
be considered as a private appetite, because the end for which it was given us is 
tiie preservation of the individuaL Desire of esteem is a public passion, because 
the end for which it was given us is to regulate our behaviour towards society. The 
inspect which this has to private good is as remote as the respect that has to public 
good ; and the appetite is no more self-love, than the passion is benevolence. The 
otiject and end of the former is merely food, the object and end of the latter is merely 
esteem ; but the latter can no more be gratified without contributing to the good of 
80(dety, than the former can be gratified without contributing to the preservation 
of the individuaL 
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indifiBsrent This principle in mau, by which he approves or disap- 
proves his hearty temper, and actions, is conscience ; for this is the 
strict sense of the word, though sometimes it is used so as to take 
in more. And that this £ax;ulty tends to restrain men from doing 
mischief to each other, and leaids them to do good, is too manifest 
to need being insisted upon. Thus a parent has the afiection of 
love to his children ; this leads him to take care o^ to educate^ to 
make due provision for them; the natural affection leads to this: 
but the reflection that it is his proper business, what belongs to 
him, that it is right and commendable so to do ; this, added to the af- 
fection, becomes a much more settled principle, and carries him on 
through more labour and difficulties for the sake of his cdiildren, than 
he would undergo from that affection alone, if he thought it^ and 
the course of action it led to, either indifferent or cnminal. This 
indeed is impossible^ to do that which is good, and not to approve 
of it ; for which reason they are frequently not considered as dis* 
tinct^ though they really are ; for men often approve of the actions 
of others, which they will not imitate, and likewise do that which 
they approve not. It cannot possibly be denied that there is this 
principle of reflection or conscience in human nature. Suppose a 
man to relieve an innocent person in great distress; suj^xMse the 
same man afterwards, in the fury of anger, to do the greatest mis- 
chief to a person who had given no just cause of offence ; to aggra* 
vate the injury, add the circumstances of former friendship and ohU- 
gation from the injured person ; let the man who is supposed to have 
done these two different actions, coolly reflect upon them afterwards, 
without regard to their consequences to himself: to assert that any 
common man would be affected in the same way towards these 
different actions, that he would make no distinction between them, 
but approve or disapprove them equally, is too glaring a falsity to 
need being confuted. There is, therefore, this principle of reflection 
or conscience in mankind. It is needless to compare the inspect it 
has to private good with the respect it has to public, since it plainly 
tends as much to the latter as to the former, and is commonly 
thought to tend chiefly to the latter. This faculty is now mentioned 
merely as another part in the inward frame of man, pointing out 
to us in some degree what we are intended for, and as what will 
naturally and of course have some influence. The particular phu)e 
assigned to it by nature, what authority it has, and how great in- 
fluence it ought to have, shall be hereafter considered. 

From this comparison of benevolence and self-love, of our public 
and private affections, of the courses of life they lead to, and of the 
principle of reflection or conscience as respecting each of than, it is 
as manifest that we were made for society, and to promote the happi- 
ness of it, as that toe toere intended to take care of our own Ufe^ and 
health, and private good. 

And from this whole review must be given a different draught of 
human nature from what we are often presented with. Mankind 
are by nature so closely united, there is such a correspondenoe 
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between the inward sensations of one man and those of another, 
that disgrace is as much avoided as bodily pain, and to be the object 
of esteem and love as much desired as any external goods ; and, 
in many particular cases, persons are carried on to do good to 
others, as the end their affection tends to, and rests in, and mani- 
fest that they find real satisfaction and enjoyment in this course of 
behaviour. There is such a natural principle of attraction in man 
towards man, that having trod the same tract of land, having 
breathed in the same climate, barely having been bom in the same 
artificial district or division, becomes the occasion of contracting 
acquaintances and familiarities many years after; for anything may 
serve the purpose. Thus relations, merely nominal, are sought and 
invented, not by governors, but by the lowest of the people^ which 
are found sufficient to hold mankind together in little fraternities 
and copartnerships: weak ties, indeed, and what may afford fund 
enough for ridicule, if they are absurdly considered as the real 
principles of that union ; but they are, in truth, merely the occasions,, 
as anything may be of anything, upon which our nature carries us 
on according to its own previous bent and bias ; which occasions, 
therefore, would be nothing at all, were there not this prior disposi- 
tion and bias of nature. Men are so much one body, that in a 
peculiar manner they feel for each other shame, sudden danger, 
resentment, honour, prosperity, distress; one or another, or all of 
these, from the social nature in general, from benevolence, upon the 
occasion of natural relation, acquaintance, protection, dependence ; 
each of these being distinct cements of society. And, therefore, to 
have no restraint from, no regard to others in our behaviour, is the 
speculative absurdity of considering ourselves as single and indepen- 
dent^ as have nothing in our nature which has respect to our fellow- 
creatures, reduced to action and practice. And this is the same 
absurdity as to suppose a hand, or any part, to have no natural 
respect to any other, or to the whole body. 

But allowing all this, it may be asked, ' Has not man dispositions 
and principles within which lead him to do evil to others, as well 
as to do good ? — whence come the many miseries else which men 
are the authors and instruments of to each other? ' These questions, 
so far as they relate to the foregoing discourse, may be answered 
by asking, 'Has not man also dispositions and principles within 
which lead him to do evil to himself as well as good? — ^whence come 
the many miseries else, sickness, pain, and death, which men are 
the instruments and authors of to themselves ? ' 

It may be thought more easy to answer one of these questions 
than the other; but the answer to both is really the same — that 
mankind have ungovemed passions which they ^nll gratify at any 
rate, as well to the injury of others as in contradiction to known 
private interest ; but that as there is no such thing as self-hatred, 
so neither iB there any such thing as ill-will in one man towards 
another, emulation and resentment being away; whereas there is 
plainly benevolence or good- will. There is no suck \<\mi^ ^&\<c)k^^ ^1 
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injustice, oppression, treachery, ingratitude; but only eager desires 
after such and such external goods, which, according to a very' 
ancient observation, the most abandoned would choose to obtiun by 
innocent means, if they were as easy, and as effectual to their end : 
that even emulation and resentment, by any one who will consider 
what these passions really are in nature,* will be found nothing to 
the purpose of this objection ; and that the principles and pas^ons 
in the mind of man, which are distinct both from self-love and bene- 
volence, primarily and most directly lead to right behaviour with 
regard to others as well as himself, and only secondarily and acci- 
dentally to what is evil. Thus though men, to avoid the shame of 
one villany, are sometimes guilty of a greater, yet it is easy to see 
that the original tendency of shame is to prevent the doing of shame- 
ful actions ; and its leading men to conceal such actions when done, 
is only in consequence of their being done — that is, of tho passion's 
not having answered its first end. 

If it be said that there are persons in the world who are in great 
measure without the natural affections towards their fellow-crea- 
tnres, there are likewise instances of persons without the common 
natural affections to themselves. But the nature of roan is not to 
be judged of by either of these, but by what appears in the common 
world, in the bulk of mankind. 

I am afraid it would be thought very strange if, to confirm the 
truth of this account of human nature, and make out the justness of 
the foregoing comparison, it should be added, that from what appears, 
men, in fact, as much and as often contradict that part of their 
nature which respects selff and which leads them to their oion pri- 
vate good and happiness, as they contradict that part of it which 
respects society, and tends to public good ; that there are as few per- 
sons who attain the greatest satisfaction and enjoyment which they 
might attain in the present world, as who do the greatest good to 
others which they might do ; nay, that there are as few who can bo 
said really and in earnest to aim at one as at the other. Take a 
survey of mankind : the world in general, the good and bad, almost 
without exception, equally are agreed that were religion out of the 
case, the happiness of tho present life would consist in a manner 
wholly in riches, honours, sensual gratifications ; insomuch that one 
scarce hears a reflection made upon prudence, life, conduct, but upon 
this supposition. Yet, on the contrary, that persons in the greatest 

* Emulation is merely the desire and hope of equality wjth, or superiiHity orcr 
others, with whom we compare ourselves. There does not appear to be any other 
Srirfin the natural passion, but only (hat want which is implied in desire. How- 
ever, this may be so strong as to be the occasion of great grif/. To desire the attain- 
ment of thb equality or superiority by tho particular means of others being brought 
down to oiu* own level, or below it, is, I think, the distinct notion of envy. From 
whence it is easy to see that the real end which the natural passion, emulation, 
and which the unlawful one, envy, aims at, is exactly the same — namdiy, that 
equality or sui)eriority ; and, consequently, that to do mischief is not the end of eavy, 
but merely the means it makes use of to attain its end. As to resentment, sec tho 
sJxtb Bermon. 
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affluence s>f fortune are no happier than such as have only a com- 
petency; that the cares and disappointments of ambition for tiie 
most part far exceed the satisfactions of it ; as also the miserable in- 
tervals of intemperance and excess, and the many untimely deatlis 
occasioned by a dissolute course of life : these things are all seen, 
acknowledged, by every one acknowledged; but are thought no 
objections against, though they expressly contradict this universal 
principle, that the happiness of the present life consists in one or 
other of them. Whence is all this absurdity and contradiction? 
is not the middle way obvious ? Can anything be more manifest 
than that the happiness of life consists in those, possessed and 
enjoyed only to a certain degree ; that to pursue them beyond this 
degree, is always attended with more inconvenience than advantage 
to a man's self, and often with extreme misery and unhappiness? 
Whence, then, I say, is all this absurdity and cotntradiction ? Is it 
really the result of consideration in mankind how they may be- 
come most easy to themselves, most free from care, and enjoy the 
chief happiness attainable in this world? or is it not manifestly 
owing either to this, that they have not cool and reasonable con- 
cern enough for themselves to consider wherein their chief happiness 
in the present life consists; or else, if they do consider it, that 
they wiU not act conformably to what is the result of that considera- 
tion ? tiiat is, reasonable concern for themselves, or cool self-love, is 
prevailed over by passion and appetite. So that from what appears, 
there is no ground to assert that those principles in the nature of 
man which most directly lead to promote the good of our fellow- 
creatures, ai*e more generally, or in a greater degree violated, tlian 
those which most directly lead us to promote our own private good 
and happiness. 

The sum of the whole is plainly this : the nature of man, con- 
sidered in his single capacity, and witli respect only to the present 
world, is adapted and leads him to attain the greatest happiness he 
can for hunself in the present world. The nature of man, con- 
sidered in his public or social capacity, leads him to a right beha- 
viour in society, to that course of life which we call virtue. Men 
follow or obey their nature in both these capacities and respects to 
a certain degree, but not entirely : their actions do not come up to 
the whole of what their nature leads them to in either of these 
capacities or respects ; and they often violate their nature in both 
—that is, as they neglect the duties they owe to their fellow-crea- 
tures, to which their nature leads them, and are injurious, to which 
their nature is abhorrent ; so there is a manifest negligence in men 
of their real happiness or interest in the present world, when that 
interest is inconsistent with a present gratification, for the sake of 
which they negligently, nay, even . knowingly, are the authors and 
instroments of their own misery and ruin. Thus they are as often 
unjust to themselves as to others, and for the most part are equally 
so to both by the same actions. 
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UPON HUMAN NATURE, CONTINUED. 

For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the things 
contained in the law, these, haying not the law, are a law unto them- 
selves. — Rom. ii. 14. 

As speculative truth admits of different kinds of proo( so like- 
wise moral obligations may be shown by different methods. If the 
real nature of any creature leads him and is adapted to such and 
such purposes only, or more than to any other, this is a reason to 
believe the Author of that nature intended it for those purposes. 
Thus there is no doubt the eye was intended for us to see with. 
And the more complex any constitution is, and the greater variety 
of parts there are which thus tend to some one end, the stronger is 
the proof that such end was designed. However, when the inward 
frame of man is considered as any guide in morals, the utmost 
caution must be used that none make peculiarities in their own 
temper, or anything which is the effect of particular customs, though 
observable in several, the standard of what is common to the species; 
and, above all, that the highest principle be not forgot or excluded, 
that to which belongs the adjustment and correction of all other 
inward movements and affections; which principle will of course 
have some influence, but which, being in nature supreme, as shall 
now be shown, ought to preside over and govern all the rest. The 
difficulty of rightly observing the two former cautions ; the appear- 
ance there is of some small diversity amongst mankind with respect 
to this faculty, with respect to their natural sense of moral good 
and evil ; and the attention necessary to survey with any exactness 
what passes within, have occasioned that it is not so much agreed 
what is the standard of the internal nature of man, as of his external 
form. Neither is this last exactly settled. Tet we understand one 
another when we speak of the shape of a human body; so likewise 
we do when we speak of the heart and inward principles, how far 
soever the standard is from being exact or precisely fixed. There 
is, therefore, ground for an attempt of showing men to themselves^ 
of showing them what course of life and behaviour their real nature 
points out and would lead them to. Now, obligations of virtue 
shown, and motives to the practice of it enforced, from a review 
of the nature of man, are to be considered as an appeal to each 
particular person's heart and natural conscience, as the external 
senses are appealed to for the proof of things cognizable by them. 
Since, then, our inward feelings, and the perceptions we receive 
from our external senses, are equally real, to argue from the 
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former to life and conduct, is as little liable to exception, as to 
argue from the latter to absolute speculative truth. A man can as 
little doubt whether his eyes were given him to see with, as he can 
doubt of the truth of the science of optics^ deduced from ocular 
experiments. And allowing the inward feeling, shame, a man can 
as little doubt whether it was given him to prevent his doing shame- 
ful actions, as he can doubt whether his eyes were given him to 
guide his steps. And as to these inward feelings themselves, that 
they are real, that man has in his nature passions and affections, can 
no more be questioned, than that he has external senses. Neither 
can the former be wholly mistaken, though to a certain degree 
liable to greater mistakes than the latter. 

There can be no doubt but that several propensions or instincts, 
several principles in the heart of man, carry him to society, and to 
contribute to the happiness of it, in a sense and a manner in which 
no inward principle leads him to evil. These principles, propensions, 
or instincts, which lead him to do good, are approved of by a certain 
&culty within, quite distinct from these propensions themselves. All 
this hath been fully made out in the foregoing discourse. 

But it may be said, ' What is all this, though true, to the purpose 
of virtue and religion ? — ^these require not only that we do good to 
others when we are led this way, by benevolence or reflection 
happening to be stronger than other principles, passions, or appe- 
tites, but likewise that the whole character be formed upon thought 
and reflection; that every action be directed by some determinate 
rule, some other rule tha^ the strength and prevalency of any prin- 
ciple or passion. What sign is there in our nature (for the inquiry 
is only about what is to be collected from thence) that this was 
intended by its Author? or how does so various and fickle a temper 
as that of man appear adapted thereto ? It may, indeed, be absurd 
and nnnatural for men to act without any reflection ; nay, without re- 
gard to that particular kind of reflection which you call conscience ; 
because this does belong to our nature. For as there never was 
a man but who approved one place, prospect, building, before an- 
other, so it does not appear that there ever was a man who would 
not have approved an action of humanity rather than of cruelty; 
interest and passion being quite out of the case. But interest and 
passion do come in, and are often too strong for, and prevail over, 
reflection and conscience. Now, as brutes have various instincts, 
by which they are carried on to the end the Author of their nature 
intended them for, is not man in the same condition, with this 
difference only, that to his instincts (that is, appetites and passions) 
is added the principle of reflection or conscience? And as brutes 
act agreeably to their nature, in following that principle or particular 
instinct which for the present is strongest in them, does not man 
likewise act agreeably to his nature, or obey the law of his creation, 
by following that principle, be it passion or conscience, which for 
the present happens to be strongest in him? Thus different men 
are by their particular nature hurried on to p\ff8ue\iQiQni\n)<st tuSdl^^^ 
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or pleasure. There are also persons whose temper leads them in 
aa uncommon degree to kindness, compassion, doing good to their 
fellow-creatures ; as there are others who are given to suspend their 
judgment, to weigh and consider things, and to act upon thought 
and reflection. Let every one, then, quietly follow his nature, as 
passion, reflection, appetite, the several parts of it, happen to be 
strongest, but let not the man of virtue take upon him to blame 
the ambitious, the covetous, the dissolute ; since those, equally with 
him, obey and follow their nature. Thus, as in some cases, we 
follow our nature in doing the works ** contained in the law," so in 
other cases we follow nature in doing contrary.' 

Now all this licentious talk entirely goes upon a supposition that 
men follow their nature in the same sense, in violatincr the known 
rules of justice and honesty for the sake of a present gratification, 
as they do in following those rules when they have no temptation 
to the contrary. And if this were true, that could not be so which 
St Paul asserts, that men are ' by nature a law to themselves.' If 
by following nature were meant only acting as we please, it would 
indeed be ridiculous to speak of nature as any guide in morals. 
Nay, the very mention of deviating from nature would be absurd; 
and the mention of following it, when spoken by way of distinction, 
would absolutely have no meaning. For did ever any one act 
otherwise than as he pleased! And yet the ancients speak of 
deviating from nature as vice; and of following nature so much 
as a distinction, that, according to them, the perfection of virtue 
consists therein. So that language itself should teach people an- 
other sense to the words fallowing nature, than barely acting as we 
please. Let it, however, be observed, that though the words human 
nature are to be explained, yet the real question of this discourse is 
not concerning the meaning of words, any otherwise than as the ex- 
planation of them may be needful to make out and explain the asser- 
tion, that ' every man is naturally a law to himself,' that ' every one 
may find within himself the rule of right, and obligations to follow it.' 
This St Paul affirms in the words of the text, and this the foregoing 
objection really denies, by seeming to allow it. And the objection 
will be fully answered, and the text before us explained, by observ- 
ing that nature is considered in different views, and the word used 
in difi^erent senses ; and by showing in what view it is considered, 
and in what sense the word is used, when intended to express and 
signify that which is the guide of life, that by which men are a law 
to themselves. I say the explanation of the term will be sufficient, 
because from thence it will appear that in some senses of the word 
tiature cannot be, but that in another sense it manifestly is, a law 
to us. 

I. By nature is often meant no more than some principle in man, 

without regard either to the kind or degree of it. Thus the passion 

of anger, and the affection of parents to their children, would be 

called equally natural. And as the same person hath often contrary 

principles, which at the same time draw contrary ways, he may by 
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the same action both follow and contradict his nature in this sense 
of the word; he may follow one passion, and contradict another. 

II. Nature is frequently spoken of as consisting in those passions 
which are strongest, and most influence the actions; which being 
vicioos. ones, mankind is in this sense naturally .vicious, or vicious 
by nature. Thus St Paul, says of the : Gentiles, *who were dead 
in trespasses and sins, and walked according to the spirit of dis- 
obedience,' that 'they were by nature the children of wrath.' (Ephes. 
ii. 3.) They could be no otherwise ' children of wrath ' by nature 
than they were vicious by nature. 

Here, then, are two different senses of the word naiure^ in neither 
of which men can at all be said to be a law to themselves. They 
are mentioned only to be excluded; to prevent their being con- 
founded, as the latter is in the objection, with another sense of it, 
which is now to be inquired afber and explained. 

III« The apostle asserts that the. Gentiles ' do by nature the things 
contained in the law.' Nature is indeed here put by way of dis- 
tinction from revelation, but yet it is not a mere negative. He 
intends to express more than that by which they did not^ that by 
which, they did the works of the law — namely, by nature. It is plain 
the meaning of the word is not the same in this passage as in the 
former, where it is spoken of as evil ; for in this latter it is spoken 
of as good ; as that by which they acted, or might have acted vir- 
tuously. What that is in man by which he is ' naturally a law to 
himself,' is explained in the following words : * Which shows the 
work of the law written in their hearts, their consciences also bearing 
witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excusing 
one another.' If there be a distinction to be made between the 
'works written in their hearts' and the * witness of conscience,' by 
the former must be meant the natural disposition to kindness and 
compassion, to do what is of good report, to which this apostle often 
refers — that part of the nature of man, treated of in the foregoing 
discourse, whicli, with very Httle reflection, and of course, leads him 
to society, and by means of which he naturally acts a just and good 
part in it, unless other passions or interest lead him astray. Yet 
since other passions, and regards to private interest, which lead 
OS (though indirectly, yet they lead us) Astray, are themselves in 
a degree equally natural, and often most prevalent, and since we 
have no method of seeing the particular degrees in which one or 
the other is placed in us by nature, it is plain the former, con- 
sidered merely as natural, good and right as they are, can no more 
be. a law to us than the latter. But there is a superior principle of 
reflection or conscience in every man, which distinguishes between 
the internal principles of his heart as well as his external actions ; 
which passes judgment upon himself and them ; pronounces deter- 
minately some actions to be in themselves just, right, good ; others 
to be in themselves evil, wrong, unjust ; which, without being con- 
sulted, without being advised with, magisterially exerts itself, and 
approves or condemns him, the doer of them,aACQrdix\!^^ \ ^sA^viVa^ 
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if not forcibly stopped, natnrally and always of course goes on to 
anticipate a higher and more effectual sentence, which shall h^^ 
after second and affirm its own. But this part of the office of 
conscience is beyond my present design explicitly to consider. It 
is by this faculty, natural to man, that he is a moral agent^ Uiat he 
is a law to himself; by this faculty, I say, not to be considered 
merely as a principle in his heart, which is to have some influence 
as well as others, but considered as a faculty, in kind and in 
nature, supreme over all others, and which bears its own authority 
of being so : — 

This prerogative^ this naturcU supremcu^, of the &culty which 
surveys, approves, or disapproves the several affections of onr mind 
and actions of our lives, being that by which men * are a law ' to * them- 
selves,' their conformity or disobedience to which law of our nature 
renders their actions in the highest and most proper sense natural 
or unnatural, it is fit it be further explained to you ; and I hope 
it will be so, if you will attend to the following reflections. 

Man may act according to that principle or inclination which for 
the present happens to be strongest, and yet act in a way dispropor- 
tionate to, and violate his reid proper nature. Suppose a brute 
creature by any bait to be allured into a snare by which he is de- 
stroyed. He plainly followed the bent of his nature, leading him to 
gratify his appetite ; there is an entire correspondence between his 
whole nature and such an action : such action, therefore, is natural. 
But suppose a man, foreseeing the same danger of certain ruin, 
should rush into it for the sake of a present gratification, he in 
this instance would follow his strongest desire, as did the brute 
creature ; but there would be as manifest a disproportion between 
the nature of a man and such an action as between the meanest 
work of art and the. skill of the greatest master in that art; which 
disproportion arises^not from considering the action singly in iisdf, 
or in its consequences, but from comparison of it with the nature of 
the agent. And since such an action is utterly disproportionate 
to the nature of man, it is in the strictest and most proper sense 
unnatural — this word expressing that disproportion. Therefore, 
instead of the words disproportionate to his nature^ ihe word un- 
natural may now be put — this being more familiar to us. But let it 
be observed that it stands for the same thing precisely. 

Now what is it which renders such a rash action unnatural! Is 
it that he went against the principle of reasonable and cool s^- 
love, considered merely as a part of his nature ? No ; for if he had 
acted the contrary way, he would equally have gone against a prin- 
ciple or part of his nature — ^namely, passion or appetite. But to deny 
a present appetite, from foresight that the gratification of it would 
end in immediate ruin or extreme misery, is by no means an un- 
natural action ; whereas, to contradict or go against cool self-love, 
for the sake of such gratification, is so in the instance before os. 
Such an action, then, being unnatural, and its being so not arising 
ihun A man's going against a principle or desire barely, nor in goiag 
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against that principle or desire which happens for the present to 
be strongest, it necessarily follows that there must be some other 
difference or distinction to be made between these two principles, 
passion and cool self-love, than what I have yet taken notice of. 
And this difference, not being. a difference in strength or degree, I 
call a difference in noAwre and in hind. And since, in the instance 
etill before ns, if passion prevails over self-love, the consequent 
action is unnatural, but if self-love prevails over passion, the action 
is natural, it is numifest that self-love is in human nature a supe- 
rior principle to passion. This may be contradicted without violat* 
ing that nature, but the former cannot. So that, if we will act con- 
formaUy to the economy of man's nature, reasonable self-love must 
govern. Thus, with9ut particular consideration of conscience, we 
may have a clear conception of the superior rmhire of one inward 
principle to another, and see that there really is this natural supe- 
riority, quite distinct from degrees of strength and prevalency. 

Let us now take a view of the nature of man, as consisting partly 
of various appetites, passions, affections, and partly of the principle 
of reflection or conscience, leaving quite out all consideration of the 
different degrees of strength in which either of them prevail, and 
it will further appear that there is this natural superiority of one 
inward principle to another, or that it is even part of the idea of 
reflection or conscience. . 

Passion or appetite implies a direct simple tendency towards such 
and such objects, without distinction of the means by which they are 
to be obtained. Consequently, it will often happen there will be a 
derire of particular objects in cases where they cannot be obtained 
without manifest injury to others. Reflection or conscience comes 
in, and disapproves the pursuit of them in these circumstances; but 
the desire remains. Which is to be obeyed — ^appetite or reflection? 
Cannot this question be answered from the economy and constitution 
of human nature merely, without saying which is strongest? or need 
tills at all come into consideration? Would not the question be 
intelligibly and fully answered by saying that the principle of reflec- 
tion or conscience being compared with the various appetites, pas- 
sions, and affections in men, the former is manifestly superior and 
chie^ without regard to strength? And how often soever the latter 
happens to prevail, it is mere tiaurpation. The former remains in 
nature and in kind its superior ; and every instance of such pre- 
valence of the latter is an instance of breaking in upon and violation 
of the constitution of man. 

All this is no more than the distinction which everybody is 
acquainted with between mere power and avihority; only, instead of 
being intended to express the difference between what is possible 
and what is lawfol in. civil government, here it has been shown 
applicable to the several principles in the mind of man. Thus 
that principle by which we survey, and either approve or disapprove 
our own heart, temper, and actions, is not only to be considered as 
what is in its turn to have some influence — ^whiidi. !&&>( b^ «tt!i ^ 
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every passion, of the lowest appetites : — but likewise as being supe* 
rior,>as from its very nature manifestly claiming superiority over 
all. others ; insomuch that you cannot form a notion of this focultj, 
conscience, without taking in judgment, direction, superintendencj. 
This is a constituent part of the idea — that is, of the faculty itself; 
and to preside and govern, from the very economy and constiCntion 
of man, belongs to it. Had it strength as it has right, had it power 
as it has manifest authority, it would absolutely govern the world. 

This gives us a further view of the nature of man ; shows us what 
course of life we were made for ; not only that our real nature leads 
us to be influenced in some degree by reflection and conscience, but 
likewise in what degree we are to be influenced by it, if we will fall 
in with, and act agreeably to the constitution of our nature ; that this 
fieuiulty was placed within to be our proper governor, to direct and 
regulate all. under principles, passions, and motives of action. This 
is its right and office; thus sacred is its authority. And how oflen 
soever men violate and rebelliously refuse to submit to it, for sup- 
posed interest which they cannot otherwise obtain, or for the sake of 
passion which they cannot otherwise gratify, this makes no altera- 
tion as to the natural tight and office of conscience. 

Let us now turn this whole matter another way, and suppose 
there was no such thing at all as this natural supremacy of con- 
science; that there was no distinction to be made between one 
inward principle and another, but only that of strength, and see 
what would be the consequence. 

Consider, then, what is the latitude and compass of the actions of 
man with regard to himself, his fellow-creatures, and the Supreme 
Being? What are their bounds besides that of our natural power? 
With respect to the two flrst, they are plainly no other than these: 
no man seeks misery as such for himself, and no one provoked 
does mischief to another for its own sake. For in every degree 
within these bounds, mankind knowingly, from passion or wanton* 
ness, bring ruin and misery upon themselves and others; and 
impiety and profaneness, I mean what every one would call so who 
believes the being of God, have absolutely no bounds at all. Men 
blaspheme the Author of nature formally, and in words renounce 
their allegiance to their Creator. Put an instance, then, with 
respect to any one of these three. Though we should suppose pro- 
fane swearing, and in general that kind of impiety now mentioned, 
to mean nothing, yet it implies wanton disregard and irreverence 
towards an infinite Being, our Creator ; and is this as suitable to the 
nature of man, as reverence and dutiful submission of heart towards 
that Almighty Being? Or suppose a man guilty of parricide, with 
ail the circumstances of cruelty which such an action can admit o^ 
this action is done in consequence of its principle being for the 
present strongest; and if there be no diflerence between inward 
principles, but only that of strength, the strength being given, you 
have the whole nature of the man given, so far as it relates to this 
jnaUer, . The action plainly corres\)onds to the principle ; the prin- 
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ciple being in that degree of strengtli it was, it therefore corres- 
ponds to the whole nature of the man. Upon compainng the action 
and the whole natiure, there arises no disproportion, there appears 
no unsuitableness, between them. Thus the murder of a father and 
the ruUure of mem correspond to each other, as the same nature and 
an act of filial duty. If there be no difference between inward 
principles but only that of strength, wo can make no distinction 
between these two actions, considered as the actions of such a 
creatore, but in our coolest horn's must approve or disapprove tliem 
equally ; than which nothing can be reduced to a greater absurdity. 
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UPON HUMAN NATURE, CONTINUED. 

For when the GrentUes, which have not the law, do by nature the things 
contained in the law, these, having not the law, are a law unto them- 
fielvcs. — Rom. ii. 14. 

The natural supremacy of reflection or conscience being thus estab- 
lished, we may from it form a distinct notion of what is meant by 
human nature^ when virtue is said to consist in following it, and vice 
in deviating from it. 

As the idea of a civil constitution implies in it united strengtli^ 
varions subordinations under one direction, that of the supreme 
Authority — the different strength of each particular member of the 
society not coming into the idea — whereas, if you leave out the sub- 
ordination, the union, and the one direction, you destroy and lose it ; 
so reason, several appetites, passions and affections, prevailing in 
different degrees of strength, is not that idea or • notion of human 
nature; but that nature consists in these several principles considered 
as having a natural respect to each other, in the several passions 
being naturally subordinate to the one superior principle of reflec- 
tion or conscience. Every bias, instinct, propension within, is a real 
part of our nature, but not the whole; add to these the superior 
faculty, whose office it is to adjust, manage, and preside over them, 
and take in this its natural superiority, and you complete the idea of 
human nature. And as in civil government the constitution is broken 
in npon, and violated by power and strength prevailing over autho- 
rity ; so the co>nstitution of man is broken in upon and violated by 
the lower faculties or principles within prevailing over that, whicli is 
in its nature supreme over them all. Thus when it is said by ancient 
writers that tortures and death are not so contrary to human nature 
as injustice, by this^ to be sure, is not meant l\\at t\iQ ^N^T«i<sii\A ^^ 
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former in mankind is less strong and4>revalent Uian Uieir ayendon 
to the latter ; but that the former is only CGntrary to our nature con- 
sidered in a partial view, and which takes in only the lowest pari; 
of it, that which we have in common with the brutes; whereas 
the latter is contrary to our nature, considered in a higher sense, 
as a system and constitution, contrary to the whole economy of 
man.* 

And from all these things put together, nothing can be more evi- 
dent than that, exclusive of revelation, man cannot be considered as 
a creature left, by his Maker to act at random, and live at large up 
to the extent of his natural power, as passion, humour, wilfulness, 
happen to carry him; which is the condition brute creatures are in: 
but that, /rom his make, constittUionf or nature, he is, in the strictest 
end most proper sense, a law to himself. He hath the rule of right 
within ; what is wanting is only that he honestly attend to it. 

The inquiries which have been made by men of leisure after some 
general rule, the conformity to, or disagreement from which, should 
denominate our actions good or evil, sCre in many respects of great 
service. Yet let any plain, honest man, before he engages in any 
course of action, ask himself, Is this I am going about right, or is it 
wrong? Is it good, or is it evil? I do not in the least doubt but that 
this question would be answered agreeably to truth and virtue by 
almost anv fair man in almost any circumstance. Neither do there 
appear any cases which look like exceptions to this, but those of 
superstition and of partiality to ourselves. Superstition may per- 

* Every man in his physical nature is one individual single agent. He has like- 
wise properties and principles, each of which may be consider^ separately, and 
without r^ard to the respects which they have to each other. Neither of theee are 
the nature we are taking a view ofl But it is the inward frame of man, oonsideTed 
as a system or constitution ; whose several parts are united, not by a physical prin- 
ciple of individuation, but by the respects they have to each other ; the chief of 
-which is the sutjection which the appetites, passions, and particular affections have 
to the one suin^me principle of reflection or conscience. Tha qrston or constitution 
is formed by and consists in these respects and this subjection. Thus tibe body is a 
system or constitution: so is a tree ; so is every machine. Consider all the several 
parts of a tree without the natural respects th^ have to each other, and you hare 
not at all the idea of atree ; but add these respects, andtiiis gives yoa the idea. The 
body may be impaired by sickness, a tree may decay, a machine be out of order, and 
yet the system and constitution of them not totally dissolved. There is plainly scnne- 
what which answers to all this in the moral constitution of man. Whoever will 
consider his own nature, will see that the several appetites, passions, and particular 
affections have different respects amongst themselves. They are restraints upon, and 
are in a proportion to, each other. This proi>ortion is j ust and perfect, when all thoee 
xmder principles are perfectly coincident with conscience, so far as their natore per- 
mits, and, in all cases, under its absolute and entire direction. The least excess or 
defect, the least alteration of the due proportions amongst themselves, or of tiieir 
coincidence with conscience, though not proceeding into action, is some degree of 
disorder in the moral constitution. But p^fection, though plainly intdligible and 
supposable, was never attained by any man. If the higher princdide of reflection 
maintains its place, and, as much as it can, corrects that disorder, and hinders it 
ivova. breaking out into action, this is all that can be expected in Budki a creature as 
man. And though the appetites and passions have not their exact due proportian 
to each other ; though th^ often strive for mastery with judgment or reflection ; yet, 
since the superiority of this principle to all others is the chief respect whidi ferau 
the constitution, so fer as this superiority is maintained, the character, the man, 
iBgood, worthy, virtaoua. 
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haps be somewhat of an exception; bat partiality io ourselves is 
not, this being itself dishonesty. For a man to judge that to be the 
equitable, the moderate, the right part for him to act, which he would 
see to be hard, unjust, oppressive in another ; this is plain vice, and 
can proceed only from great unfairness of mind. 

Bat, allowing that mankind hath the rale of right within himself, 
yet it may be asked, ' What obligations are we under to attend to and 
follow iiV I answer : It has been proved that man, by his nature, is 
a law to himself, without the particular distinct consideration of the 
positive sanctions of that law, the rewards and punishments which 
we feel, and those which, from the light of reason, we have ground 
to believe are annexed to it. The question then carries its own 
answer along with it. Your obligation to obey this law is its being 
the law of your nature. Thift your conscience approves of and at- 
tests to such a course of action, is itself alone an obligation. Con- 
science does not only offer itself to show us the way we should walk 
in, but it likewise carries its own authority with it, that it is our 
natural guide, the guide assigned us by the Author of our nature. 
It therefore belongs to our condition of being; it is our duty to walk 
in that path, and follow this guide, without looking about to see 
idiether we may not possibly forsake them with impunity. 

However, let us hear what is to be said against obeying this law of 
our nature. And the sum is no more than this : ' Why should we 
be concerned about anything out of and beyond ourselves? If we do 
find within ourselves regards to others, and restraints of we know 
not how many different kinds, yet these being embarrassments, and 
hindering us from going the nearest way to our own good, why should 
we not endeavour to suppress and get over them?' 

Thus people go on with words, which, when applied to human 
nature, and the condition in which it is placed in this world, have 
really no meaning. For does not all this kind of talk go upon sup- 
position that our happiness in this world consists in somewhat quite 
distinct from regards to others, and that it is the privilege of vice to 
be without restraint or confinement ? Whereas, on the contrary, the 
enjojnnents, in a manner all the common enjoyments of life, even the 
pleasures of vice, depend upon these regards of one kind or another 
to our fellow-creatures. Throw off all regards to others, and we 
dKmld be quite indifferent to infamy and to honour : there could be 
no such thing at all as ambition, and scarce any such thing as covet- 
onsness ; for we should likewise be equally indifferent to the dis- 
grace of poverty, the several neglects and kinds of contempt which 
accompany this state; and to the reputation of riches, the regard 
and respect they usually procure. Neither is restraint by any means 
peculiar to one course of life ; but our very nature, exclusive of con- 
science, and our condition, lays us under an absolute necessity of 
it. We cannot gain any end whatever without being confined to the 
proper means, which is often the most painful and uneasy confine- 
ment. And, in numberless instances, a present appetite cannot be 
gratified without such apparent and immediate Toixi «XL^iD^T^^^(ioa^^ 
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the most dissolute man in the world chooses to forego the pleasare 
rather than endure the pain. 

Is the meaning, then, to indulge those regards to our fellow-crea* 
tures, and submit to those restraints, which, upon the whole, are 
attended with more satisfaction than uneasiness, and get over only 
those which bring more uneasiness and inconvenience than satisfac- 
tion ? ' Doubtless this was our meaning.' You have changed sides 
then. Keep to this; be consistent with yourselves; and yon and 
the men of virtue are, in general, perfectly agreed. But let ns take 
care, and avoid mistakes. .Let it not be taken for granted Uiat the 
temper of envy, rage, resentment, yields greater delight than meek- 
ness, forgiveness, compassion, and good-will ; especially when it is 
acknowl^lged that rage, envy, resentment, are in themselves. more 
misery, and the satisfaction arising from the indulgence of them is 
little more than relief from that misery; whereas the tem|>er of 
compassion and benevolence is itself delightful, and tiie indulgence 
of it) by doing good, affords new positive delight and enjoyment Let 
it not be taken for granted that the satisfaction arising from the re- 
putation of riches and power, however obtained, and from the respect 
paid to them, is gi'eater than the satisfaction arising from the reputa- 
tion of justice, honesty, charity, and the esteem which is universally 
acknowledged to be their due. And if it be doubtful which of these 
satisfactions is the greatest, as there are persons who think neither 
of them very considerable, yet there can be no doubt concemiiig 
ambition and covetousness, virtue and a good mind, conadered in 
themselves, and as leading to. different courses of life ; there can, I 
say, be no doubt which temper and which course is attended with 
most peace and tranquillity of mind, which with most perplexity, 
vexation, and inconvenience. And both the virtues and vices which 
have been now mentioned do in a manner equally imply in them 
regards of one kind or another to our fellow-creatures. And with 
respect to restraint and confinement : whoever will consider the re- 
sti'aints from fear and shame, the dissimulation, mean arts of con- 
cealment, servile compliances, one or other of which belong to almost 
every course of vice, will soon be convinced that, the man of virtue 
is by no means upon a disadvantage in this respect. How many 
instances are there in wliich men feel, and own, and cry aloud under 
the chains of vice with which they are enthralled, and which yet they 
will not shake off I How many instances in which persons manifestly 
go through more pain and self-denial to gratify a vicious passion, 
than would have been necessary to the conquest of it I To this is to 
be added that when virtue is become habitual, when the temper of it 
is acquired, what was before confinement ceases to be so, by becom- 
ing choice and delight. Whatever restraint and guard upon our- 
selves may be needful to unlearn any unnatural distortion or odd 
gesture, yet in all propriety of speech, natural behaviour must be 
the most easy and unrestrained. It is manifest that, in the com- 
mon course of life, there is seldom any inconsistency between our 
duty and what is called interest : it is much seldomer that there is 
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an inconsistency between duty and tvhat is really our present inte- 
rest ; meaning by interest, happiness and satisfaction. Self-love, 
then, though confined to the interest of the present world, docs in 
general perfectly coincide with ,virtue, and leads us to one and the 
same course of life. But whatever exceptions there are to this, 
which are much fewer than they are commonly thought, all shall be 
set right at the final distribution of things. It is a manifest ab- 
surdity to suppose evil prevailing finally over good, under the conduct 
and administration of a perfect mind. 

The whole argument which I have been now insisting upon may 
be thus summed up, and given you in one view : — The nature of man 
is adapted to some course of action or other. Upon comparing some 
actions with this nature, they appear suitable and correspondent to 
it; from comparison of other actions with the same nature, there 
arises to our view some unsuitableness or disproportion. The cor- 
respondence of actions to the nature of the agent renders them 
natural; their disproportion to it, unnatural. That an action is 
correspondent to the nature of the agent, does not arise from its 
being agreeable to the principle which happens to be the strongest ; 
for it may be so, and yet be quite disproportionate to the nature of 
the agent. The correspondence, therefore, or disproportion, arises 
from somewhat else. This can be nothing but a difference in nature 
and kind (altogether distinct from strength) between the inward 
princii^es. Some, then, are in nature and kind superior to others. 
And the correspondence arises from the action being conformable to 
the higher principle ; and the imsuitableness from its being contrary 
to it^ Reasonable self-love and conscience are the chief or superior 
principles in the nature of man; because an action may be suitable 
to this nature, though all other principles be violated, but becomes 
unsoitable if either of those are. Conscience and self-love, if we 
understand our true happiness, always lead us the same way. Duty 
and interest are perfectly coincident; for the most part in this 
world, but entirely and in every instimce if we take in the future 
and the whole ; this being implied in the notion of a good and per- 
fect administration of things. Thus they who have been so wise in 
their generation as to regard only their own supposed interest, at the 
expense and to the injury of others, shall at last find that he who 
has given np all the advantages of the present world, rather than 
violate his conscience and the relations of life, has infinitely better 
provided for himself, and secured his own interest and happiness. 



SERMON IV. 

UPON COMPASSION. 

Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep.— 
Rom. xii. 15. 

Every man is to be considered in two capacities, the private and 
public, as designed to pursue his own interest, and likewise to cod- 
tribute to the good of others. Whoever will consider, may see that 
in general there is no contrariety between these ; but that, from the 
original constitution of man, and the circumstances he is placed in, 
they perfectly coincide, and mutually carry on each other. Bnt 
amongst the great variety of affections or principles of action in oor 
nature, some in their primary intention and design seem to belong 
to the single or private, others to the public or social capacity. The 
affections required in the text are of the latter sort. When we re- 
joice in the prosperity of others, and compassionate their distresses, 
we, as it were, substitute them for ourselves, their interest for our 
own, and have the same kind of pleasure in their prosperity, and 
sorrow in their distress, as we have from reflection upon our own. 
Now there is nothing strange or unaccountable in our being thus 
carried out and affected towards the interests of others. For if 
there be any appetite, or any inward principle besides self-love, why 
may there not be an affection to the good of our fellow-creaturee, 
and delight from that affection being gratified, and uneasiness from 
things going contrary to it?* 

* There being manifestly this appearance of men substituting others for them- 
selves, and being carried out and affected towards them as towards themsclTes, 
some persons, who have a system which excludes every affection of this sofrt, have 
taken a pleasant method to solve it; and tell you it is not another yon are at all 
concerned about, but yourself onlyy when you feel the affection called compaasiaa— 
that is, hsre is a plain matter of &ct, which men cannot reconcile with the general 
account they think fit to give of things ; they therefore, instead of that manifest fact, 
substitute anotheVy which is reconcilable to their own scheme. For does not ev^- 
body by compassion mean an affection, the object of which is another in distress? 
Instead of this, but designing to have it mistaken for this, they speak of an affection 
or passion, the object of which is ourselves, or danger to ourselves. Hobbs defines 
pitpy imaginationy orfictioHy qf future calamity to ourtelvet, proceeding from the seiut 
(he means sight or knowledge) of another man's calamity. Thus fear and compes- 
sion would be the same idea, and a fearful and a compassionate man the same cha- 
racter, which every one Immediately sees are totally different. Furth^, to those 
who give any scope to their affections, there is no perception or inward feeling more 
universal than this, that one who has been merciful and compassionate throughout 
the course of bis behaviour, should himself \)e trcaUid with, kindness, if he happens 
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Of these two, delight in the prosperity of others, and compassion 
for their distresses, the last is felt mnch more generally than the- 
fbrmer. Though men do not universally rejoice with all whom they 
see rejoice, yet^ accidental ohstacles removed, they naturally com- 
passionate all in some degree, whom they see in distress, so £u* as 
they have any real perception or sense of that distress ; insomuch 

to fitU into circnznstances of distress. Is fear, then, or cowardice, so great a recom- 
mendation to the &T0ur of the bulk of mankind? Or is it not plain that mere- 
fearlesaness (and therefore not the contrary) is one of the most popular qualifica- 
tions ! This shows that mankind are not affected towards compassion as fear, but 
as somewhat totally diffiorent. 

Nothing would more expose such accounts as these of the affections which are- 
favourable and friendly to our Mlow-creatures, than to substitute the definitiona 
which this author, and others who follow his steps, give of such affections, instead 
of the words by which they are commonly expressed. Hobbs, after having laid down 
that pity or compassion is only fear for ourselves, goes on to explain the reason 
why we pity our friends in distress more than others. Now substitute the definition 
instead of the word pi^ in this place, and the inquiry will be, why we fear our 
IHends ? &c. which words (since he really does not mean why we are afraid of them) 
make no question or sentence at alL So that common language, the words to eom- 
passionate, to pUj/y cannot be accommodated to his account of compassion. The 
▼^7 joining of the words to pity our /riendSt is a direct contradiction to his defini- 
tkm of pity. Because those words, so joined, necessarily express that our fHenda 
are the otgocts of the passion ; whereas his definition of it asserts that ourselves (or 
danger to oiurselves) are the only objects of it. He might indeed have avoided this 
absurdity, by plainly saying what he is going to account for— namely, why the sight 
of the innooent, or of our friends in distress, raises greater fear for ourselves than 
the sight of other persons in distress. But had he put the thing thus plainly, the 
&ct itself would have been doubted, that the sight of our friend* in distress raises i» 
us greaUr fear for ourselves than the sight of others in distress. And in the next 
{Aaoe, it would immodiately have occurred to every one that the fact now men- 
tioned, which at least is doub^ul whether true or fsJse, was not the same with this 
ihot which nobody ever doubted, that the sight of our friends in distress raises in us 
greaJter compassion than the s^ht of others in distress; every one, I say, would have 
meo. that these are not the samet but two different inquiries ; and consequently that 
fear and compassion are not the same. Suppose a person to be in real danger, and 
by some means or other to have foi^got it, any trifling accident, any sound might 
alann him, recall the danger to his remembrance, and renew his fear. But it 
is abnost too grossly ridiculous (though it is to show an absurdity) to speak of that 
sound or accident as an object of compassion ; and yet, accordhig to Mr Hobbs, 
oar greatest friend in distress is no more to us, no more the object of compassion 
or of any affection in our heart. Neither the one nor the other raises any emotion 
in our mind, but only the thoughts of our liableness to calamity, and the fear of 
it ; and both equally do this. It is fit such sort of accounts of human nature should 
be shown to be what they really are, because there is raised upon them a general 
Sfdieme, which undermines the whole foundation of common justice and honesly. 
ISee HoBBB of Hum. Nat. c. 9, § 10. 

There are often three distinct perceptions or inward feelings upon sight of per- 
sons in distress. Real sorrow and concern for the misery of our fellow-creatures ; 
some degree of satisfaction from a consciousness of our freedom from that misery ; 
and, as the mind passes on from one thing to another, it is not unnatural from such 
an occasion to reflect upon our own liableness to the same or other calamities. 
The two last frequently accompany the first, but it is the first on/y which is properly 
compassion, of which the distressed are the objects, and which directly carries us 
with calmness and thought to their assistance. Any (me of these, from various and 
eomplioated reasons, may, in particular cases, prevail over the other two ; and there 
are, I suppose, instances wh^ the bare sight of distress, without our feeling any 
compassioa for it, may be the occasion of either or both of the two latter pero^H 
tiooB. One might add, that if there be really any such thing as the fiction or ima- 
gination ot danger to ourselves, from sight of the miseries of others, which Hobbs 
speaks of, and which he has absurdly mistaken for the whole of compassion ; if 
there be anything of this sort common to mankind, distinct from, ths^ i«fi»c^A!;8cv 
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that words expressing this latter, pity, compassion, frequently 
occur, whereas we have scarce any single one by which the former 
is distinctly expressed. Congratulation, indeed, answers condo* 
lence ; but both these words are intended to signify certain forms 
of civility, rather than any inward sensation or feeling. This 
difference or inequality is so remarkable, that we plainly consider 
compassion as itself an original, distinct, particular affection in 
human nature ; whereas to rejoice in the good of others, is only a 
consequence of the general affection of love and good-will to them. 
The reason and account of which matter is this : when a man has 
obtained any particular advantage or felicity, his end is gained, and 
he does not in that particular want the assistance of ajiother. There 
was therefore no need of a distinct affection towards that felicity 
of another already obtained ; neither would such affection directly 
carry him on to do good to tliat person ; whereas men in distress 
want assistance, and compassion leads us directly to assist them. 
The object of the former is the present felicity of another; the 
object of the latter is the present misery of another. It is easy to 
see that the latter wants a particular affection for its relief, and that 
the former does not want one, because it does not want assistance. 
And upon supposition of a distinct affection in both cases, the one 
must rest in the exercise of itself, having nothing further to gain ; the 
other does not rest in itself, but carries us on to assist the distressed. 
But, supposing these affections natural to the mind, particularly 
the last, * Has not each man troubles enough of his own ! must he 
indulge an affection which appropriates to himself those of others! 
which leads him to contract the least desirable of all friendships, 
friendships with the unfortimate ? Must we invert the known rule of 
prudence, and choose to associate ourselves with the distressed ? Or, 
allowing that we ought, so far as it is in our power, to relieve them, 
yet is it not better to do this from reason and duty ? Does not passion 
and affection of every kind perpetually mislead us ? Nay, is not pas- 
sion and affection itself a wealmess, and what a perfect being most 
be entirely free from V Perliaps so ; but it is mankind I am speak- 
ing of; imperfect creatures, and who naturally, and from the condi- 
tion we are placed in, necessarily depend upon each other. With 
respect to such creatures, it would be found of as bad consequence 
to eradicate all natural affections, as to be entirely governed by them. 
This would almost sink us to the condition of brutes ; and that would 
leave us without a sufficient principle of action. Reason alone, what- 
ever any one may wish, is not, in reality, a sufficient motive of virtue 
in such a creature as man ; but this reason, joined with those affec- 

of reason, it would be a most remarkable instance of what was fiirthest from hto 
thoughts— namely, of a mutual sympathy between each particular of the specks, a 
foUow-feeling common to mankind. It would not, indeed, be an example of our 
substituting others for ourselves, but it would be an example of our substituting 
ourselves for others. And as it would not bo an instance of benevolence, so neither 
would it be any instance of solf-Iove. For this phantom of danger to oursdvcs, 
naturally rising to view upon sight of the distresses of others, woidd be no more 
an inatance of love to ourselves than the pain of hunger is. 
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tiooe whiph Ood has impressed upon his hearfc, and when these are 
allowed scope to exercise themselves, but under strict government 
and direction of reason, then it is we act suitably, to our nature, 
ttad to the circumstances God has placed us in. Neither is affection 
itself at all a weakness ; nor does it argue defect, any otherwise ihau 
as our senses and appetites do ; they belong to our condition of 
nature, and are what we cannot be without. God Almighty is, to bo 
sure, unmoved by passion or appetite, unclianged by s^ection ; but 
then it is to be added, that he neither sees, nor. hears, nor per- 
ceives things by any senses like ours, but in a manner infinitely more 
perfect. Now, as it is an absurdity almost too gross to be mentioned 
for a man to endeavour to get rid of his senses, because the Supremo 
Being discerns things more perfectly without them, it is as real, 
though. not so obvious an absurdity, to endeavour to eradicate the 
passions he has given us, because He is without them.. For since 
our passions are as really a part of our constitution as our senses ; 
since the former as really belong to our condition of nature as the 
latter ; to get rid of either, is equally a violation of, and breaking 
in upon, that nature and constitution he has given us. Botli our 
senses and our passions are a supply to the imperfection of our na- 
ture. Thus they show that we are such sort of creatures as to stand 
in need of tliose helps which higher orders of creatures do not. But 
it is not the supply, but the deficiency, as it is not a remedy, but a 
disease, which is the imperfection. However, our appetites, passions, 
senses, no way imply disease ; nor indeed do they imply deficiency 
or imperfection of any sort ; but only this, that the constitution of 
nature, according to which Qod has made us, is such as to require 
them. And it is so far from being true, that a wise man must 
entirely suppress compassion, and all fellow-feeling for others, as a 
weakness, and trust to reason alone, to teach and enforce upon him 
the practice of the several charities we owe to our kind ; that, on the 
contrary, even the bare exercise of such affections would itself be for 
the good and happiness of the world ; and the imperfection of the 
higher principles of reason and religion in man, the little influence 
tiiey have upon our practice, and the strength and prevalency of con- 
trary ones, plainly require these affections to be a restraint upon 
these latter, and a supply to the deficiencies of the former. 

First, The very exercise itself of these affections, in a just and 
reasonable manner and degree, would, upon the whole, increase the 
satisfactions, and lessen the miseries, of life. 

It is the tendency and business of virtue and religion to procure, 
as much as may be, universal good-will, trust and friendship, amongst 
mankind. If this could be brought to obtain, and each man enjoyed 
the happiness of others as every one does that of a friend, and looked 
upon the success and prosperity of his neighbour as every one does 
upon that of his children and family, it is too manifest to be insisted 
upon how much the enjoyments of life would be increased. There 
would be so much happiness introduced into the world, without any 
deduction or inconvenience from it, in proportion as the prece|;)t of 

p 
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*> rejoicmg witii those who rejoice' was unhrennlly oberfed. Oar Sik 
Tiour has owned Uiis good affecti(ni as belonging to our nature in the 
parable of the lost sheep; and does not think it to the disadTantage 
of a perfect state to represent its happiness as capable of increaBe 
from reflection upon that of others. 

But since, in such a creature as man, compassion or scMnrow for the 
distress of others seems so far necessarily connected with joj in tiieir 
prosperity, as that whoever rejoices in one must unavoidably compas- 
sionate the other, there cannot be that delight or satisfaction, wfaick 
appears to be so considerable, without the inconveniences^ whate?ifflr 
they are, of compassion. 

However, without considering this connection, there is no doubt 
but that more good than evil, more delight than sorrow, arises ftvm 
compassion itself; there being so many things which balance the 
sorrow of it. There is, first, the relief which the distressed feel frtm 
this affection in others towards them. There is likewise the addi* 
tional misery which they would feel from the reflection that no one 
commiserated their case. It is indeed true that any disposition, pre- 
vailing beyond a certain degree, becomes somewhat wrong ; and we 
have ways of speaking, which, though they do not directly express 
that excess, yet always lead our thoughts to it, and give us the 
notion of it. Thus when mention is made of delight in being pitied, 
this always conveys to our mind the notion of somewhat wldch is 
really a weakness ; the manner of speaking, I say, implies a certain 
weakness and feebleness of mind, which is and ought to be disap- 
proved. But men of the greatest fortitude would in distress feel 
uneasiness, from knowing that no person in the world had any sort 
of compassion or real concern for them ; and in some cases, especially 
when the temper is enfeebled by sickness, or any long and great 
distress, doubtless would feel a kind of relief even from the helpless 
good-will and ineffectual assistances of those about them. Over 
against the sorrow of compassion is likewise to be set a peculiar 
calm kind of satisfaction which accompanies it, unless in cases 
where the distress of another is by some means so brought home to 
ourselves as to become in a manner our own ; or Tdien, from weak- 
ness of mind, the affection rises too high, which ought to be corrected. 
This tranquillity, or calm satisfaction, proceeds partly from consci- 
ousness of a right afiection and temper of mind, and partly from a 
sense of our own freedom from the misery we compassionate. l%is 
last may possibly appear to some at first sight faulty ; but it really 
is not so. It \a the same with that positive enjo3rment whidi sudden 
ease from pain for the present affords, arising from a real sense of 
misery, joined with a sense of our freedom from it ; which in all 
cases must afford some degree of satisfaction. 

To these things must be added the observation which respects 
both the affections we are considering, that they who have got over 
all fellow-feeling for others, have, withal, contracted a certain calloas- 
ness of heart, which renders them insensible to most other satis&o* 
UoBB but those of the grossest kind. 
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Secondly^ Without the exercise of these affections men would cer- 
tainly be much more wanting in the offices of charity they owe to 
each other, and likewise more cruel and injurious, than they are at 
pree&Dt. 

'Hie private interest of the individual would not be sufficiently 
provided for by reasonable and cool self-love -al(«e; therefore the 
appetites and passions are placed within, as a guard and further 
security, without which it would not be taken due care of. It is 
manifest our life would be neglected, were it not for the calls of 
hnnger, and thirsty and weariness ; notwithstanding that without 
them, reason would assure us that the recruits of food and sleep are 
the necessary means of our preservation. It is therefore absurd to 
imagine that, without affection, the same reason alone would be more 
effectual to engage us to perform the duties we owe to our fellow- 
cieaturee. One of this make would be as defective, as much want- 
ing, considered with respect to society, as one of the former make 
would be defective or wanting, considered as an individual, or in 
his private capacity. Is it possible any can in earnest think that a 
public spirit — that is, a settled reasonable principle of benevolence to 
mankind — is so prevalent and strong in the species as that we may 
venture to throw off the under affections, which are its assistants, 
cany it forward and mark out particular courses for it — family, 
friends, neighbourhood, the distressed, our country ? The common 
joys and the common sorrows which belong to these relations and 
circumstances, are as plainly useful to society as the pain and 
pleasise belonging to hunger, thirst, and weariness are of service 
to the individual. In defect of that higher principle of reason, com- 
passion is often the only way by which the indigent can have access 
tons ; and therefore to eradicate this, though it is not indeed formally 
to deny tiiem that assistance which is their due, yet it is to cut them 
off from that which is too frequently their only way of obtaining it. 
And as for those who have shut up this door against the complaints 
of the miserable, and conquered this affection in themselves, even 
tiiese persons will be under great restraints from the same affection 
in others. Thus a man who has himself no sense of injustice, cruelty, 
oppression, will be kept from running the utmost lengths of wicked- 
ness by fear of that detestation, and even resentment of inhumanity, 
in many particular instances of it, which compassion for the object 
tovrards whom such inhumanity is exercised excites in the bulk of 
mankind. And this is frequently the chief danger, and the chief 
restraint, which tyrants and the great oppressors of the world feel. 

In general, experience will show, that as want of natural appetite 
to food supposes and proceeds from some bodily disease, so the 
apathy the Stoics talk of as much supposes, or is accompanied with 
someidiat amiss in the moral character in that which is the health 
of the mind. Those who formerly aimed at this upon the foot of 
philosophy, appear to have had better success in eradicating the 
afiedi(«s of tenderness and compassion, than they had with the 
paseions of envy, pride^ and resentment ; these latteiT, ^^ b^\>^^^stt^ 
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but concealed, and that imperfectly too. How far this observatioii 
may be extended to such as endeavour to suppress the natural 
impulses of their affections, in order to form themselves for business 
and the world, I shall not determine. But there does not appear 
any capacity or relation to be named, in which men ought to be 
entirely deaf to the calls of afiPection, unless the judicial one is to be 
excepted. 

And as to those who are commonly called the men of pleasure, it 
is manifest that the reason they set up for hardness of hearty is to 
avoid being interrupted in their course by tlie ruin and misery they 
are the authors of; neither are persons of this character always the 
most free from the impotencies of envy and resentment. What may 
men at last bring themselves to, by suppressing their passions and 
affections of one kind, and leaving those of the other in their full 
strength ? But surely it might be expected that persons who make 
pleasure their study and their business, if they understood what they 
profess, would reflect how many of the entertainments of life, how 
many of those kind of amusements which seem peculiarly to belong 
to men of leisure and education, they become insensible to by this 
acquired hardness of heart. 

I shall close these reflections with barely mentioning the beha- 
viour of that divine Person, who was the example of all perfection in 
human nature, as represented in the gospels mourning, and even, in 
a literal sense, weeping over the distresses of his creatures. 

The observation already made, that, of the two affections men- 
tioned in the text, the latter exerts itself much more than the for- 
mer ; that, from the original constitution of human nature, we {nuch 
more generally and sensibly compassionate the distressed than re- 
joice with the prosperous, requires to be particularly considered. 
This observation, therefore, with the reflections which arise out of it, 
and which it leads our thoughts to, shall be the subject of another 
discourse. 

For the conclusion of this, let me just take notice of the danger of 
over-great refinements ; of going besides or beyond the plain, obvious, 
first appearances of things, upon the subject of morab and religion. 
The least observation will show how little the generality of men 
are, capable of speculations. Therefore morality and religion most 
be somewhat plaon and easy to be understood ; it must appeal to what 
we call plain conmion sense, as distinguished from superior capa- 
city and improvement, because it appeals to mankind. Persons of 
superior capacity and improvement have often fiedlen into errors 
which no one of mere common understanding could. Is it possible 
that one of thiji latter character could ever of himself have thought 
that there was absolutely no such thing in mankind as affection 
to the good of others — suppose of parents to their children? or that 
what he felt upon seeing a friend in distress was only fear for him- 
self? or, upon supposition of the affections of kindness find compas- 
sion, that it was the business of wisdom and virtue to set him about 
extirpating them as fast as he could I And yet each of these mani- 
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fest contradictions to nature has been laid down by men of specular 
tion, as a discovery in moral philosophy, which they, it seems, have 
found out through all the specious appearances to the contrary. Tliis 
reflection may be extended further. The extravagancies of enthu- 
siasm and superstition do not at all lie in the road of common sense; 
and therefore, so far as they are original mistakes, must be owing 
to going beside or beyond it. Now, since inquiry and examination 
can relate only to things so obscure and uncertain as to stand in need 
of it, and to persons who are capable of it, the proper advice to be 
given to plain honest men, to secure them from the extremes both 
of superstition and irreligion, is that of the son of Sirach : * In every 
good work trust thy own soul ; for this is the keeping of the com- 
mandment.' — ^Eccles. xxxii. 23. 
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SERMON V. 

UPON COMPASSION— CONTINUED. 

Preached the first Sunday in Lent, 

Rejoice with them that do rgoice, and weep with them that weep. — 
Rom. xiL 15. 

There is a much more exact correspondence between the natural 
and moral world than we are apt to take notice of. The inward 
frame of man does in a peculiar manner answer to the external 
condition and circumstances of life in which he is placed. This is a 
particular instance of that general observation of the son of Sirach, 
* All things are double one against another, that Qod hath made 
nothing imperfect.'— Eccles. xlii. 24. The several passions and affec- 
tions in the heart of man, compared with the circumstances of life 
in which he is placed, afford, to such as will attend to them, as certain 
instances of final causes as any whatever which are more commonly 
alleged for such ; since those affections lead him to a certain deter- 
minate course of action suitable to those circumstances ; as, for in- 
stance, compassion to relieve the distressed. And as all observa- 
tions of final causes, drawn from the principles of action in the heart 
of man, compared with the condition he is placed in, serve all the 
good uses which instances of final causes in the material world about 
us do, and both these are equally proofs of wisdom and design in the 
Author of Nature, so the former serve to further good purposes ; 
they show us what course of life we are made for, what is our duty, 
and, in a peculiar manner, enforce upon us the practice of it. 

Suppose we are capable of happiness and of misery in degrees 
equally intense and extreme, yet we are capable of tive \a.\>\£kX W %. 
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much longer time, beyond all comparison. We see men in the tor- 
tures of pain for hours, days, and, excepting the short suspensions of 
sleep, for months togeUier, without intermission ; to which no enjoy- 
ments of life do, in degree and continuance, bear any sort of propo^ 
ti(m. And such is our make, and that of the world about us, thai 
anything may become the instrument of pain and sorrow to ns. 
Thus almost any one man is capable of doing mischief to any other, 
though he may not be capable of doing him good ; and if he be cap- 
able of doing him some good, he is capable of doing him more eviL 
And it is, in numberless cases, much more in our power to lessen the 
miseries of others than to promote their positive happiness, any 
otherwise than as the former often includes the latter ; ease firom 
misery occasioning for some time the greatest positive enjoyment 
This constitution of nature ; namely, that it is so much more in our 
power to occasion, and likewise to lessen misery, than to promote 
positive happiness, plainly required a particular affection, to hinder 
us from abusing, and to incline us to make a right use of the former 
powers — that is, the powers both to occasion and to lessen misery- 
over and above what was necessary to induce us to make a right use 
of the latter power, that of promoting positive happiness. The power 
we have over the misery of our fellow-creatures^ to occasion or lessen 
it, being a more important trust than the power we have of promot- 
ing their positive happiness ; the former requires, and has a further, 
an additional, security and guard against its being violated, beyond, 
and over and above what the latter has. The social nature of mas, 
and general good-will to his species, equally prevent him from doing 
evil, incline him to relieve the distressed, and to promote the posi- 
tive happiness of his fellow-creatures ; but compassion only restrains 
from the first, and carries him to the second : it hath nothing to do 
with the third. 

The final causes, then, of compassion are, to prevent and to relieve 
misery. 

As to the former : this affection may plainly be a restraint upon 
resentment, envy, unreasonable self-love; that is, upon all the 
principles from which men do evil to one another. Let us instance 
only in resentment. It seldom happens, in regulated societies, that 
men have an enemy so entirely in their power as to be able to 
satiate their resentment with safety. But if we were to put this 
case, it is plainly supposable that a person might bring his enemy 
into such a condition as, from being the object of anger and rage^ 
to become an object of compassion even to Umself, though the most 
malicious man in the world ; and in this case compassion would 
stop him, if he could stop with safety, from pursuing his revenge 
any farther. But since nature has placed within us more powerfol 
restraints to prevent mischief, and since the final cause of com- 
passion is much more to relieve misery, let us go on to the con- 
sideration of it in this view. 

As this world was not intended to be a state of any great satis- 
factiou or high enjoyment, so ne\t\ieT nt^a it mtAuded to be a mere 
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of nnliappiiiess and sorrow. Mitigations and relie& are pro- 

by the merciful Author of Nature for most of the afi^ctions 
man life. There is kind provision made even against our 
es; as we are so constituted that time abundantly abates our 
W8y and begets in us that resignment of temper which ought to 
been produced by a better cause ; a due sense of the authority 
tdy and our state of dependence. This holds in respect to Caor 
reatest part of the evils of life ; I suppose in some d^^ree as 
in and sickness. Now this part of the constitution or make of 
considered as some relief to misery, and not as provision for 
ye happiness, is, if I may so speak, an instance of nature's 
assion for us, and every natural remedy or relief to misery 
be considered in the same view. 

t since in many cases it is very much in our power to alleyiate 
liseries of each other; and benevolence, though natural in man 
ui, yet is, in a very low degree, kept down by interest and 
etitions; and men for the most part are so engaged in the 
ess and pleasures of the world, as to overlook and turn away 
objects of misery, which are plainly considered as interruptions 
na in their way, as intruders upon their business, their gaiety, 
nirth ; compassion is an advocate within us in their behalf to 
the unhappy admittance and access, to make their case attended 
[f it sometimes serves a contrary purpose, and makes men 
tiiously turn away from the miserable, these are only instances 
use and perversion ; for the end for which the affection was 

us most certainly is not to make us avoid, but to make us 
i to the objects of it. And if men would only resolve to allow 
much to it, let it bring before their view, the view of their 
, the miseries of their fellow-creatures; let it gain for them 
their case be considered ; I am persuaded it would not fail of 
ig more, and that very few real objects of charity would pass 
ieved. Pain, and sorrow, and misery, have a right to our assist- 

Compassion puts us in mind of the debt, and that we owe it 
rselves, as well as to the distressed. For to endeavour to set 
f the MiTow of compasBion, by taming from the wretchll, 

yet it is in our power to relieve them, is as unnatural as to 
ivour to get rid of the pain of hunger by keeping from the sight 
fd. That we can do one with greater success than we can the 
, is no proof that one is less a violation of nature than the 
. Compassion is a call, a demand of nature, to relieve the 
ppy ; as hunger is a natural call for food. This affection plainly 
the objects of it an additional claim to relief and mercy, over 
ibove what our fellow-creatures in common have to our good^ 

Liberality and bounty are exceedingly commendable ; and a 
:ular distinction in such a world as this, where men set them- 
9 to contract their heart, and close it to all interests but their 

It is by no means to be opposed to mercy, but always accom- 
s it: the distinction between them is only that the former 

our thoughts to a more promiscuous and undiatAXL^giiiA^^^s^ 
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tribution of favours ; to those who are not^ as well as those who 
are, necessitous ; whereas the object of compassion is misery. But 
in the comparison, and where there is not a possibility of both, 
mercy is to have the preference : the affection of compassion mani- 
festly leads us to this preference. Thus to relieve the indigent 
and distressed, to single out the unhappy, from whom can be ex- 
]>teted no returns, either of present entertainment or future service, 
Tot the objects of our favours ; to esteem a raan*s being friendless as 
a recommendation ; dejection and incapacity of struggling through 
the world, as a motive for assisting him ; in a word, to consider these 
circumstances of disadvantage, which are usually thought a sufficient 
reason for neglect and overlooking a person, as a motive for helpuig 
him forward — this is the course of benevolence, which compasaon 
marks out and directs us to; this is that humanity which is so 
peculiarly becoming our nature and circumstances in this world. 

To these considerations, drawn from the nature of man, must be 
added the reason of the thing itself we are recommending, which 
accords to and shows the same. For since it is so much more in 
our power to lessen the misery of our fellow-creatures, than to 
promote their positive happiness ; in cases where there is an incon- 
sistency, we shall be likely to do much more good by setting dur- 
selves to mitigate the former, than by endeavouring to promote the 
latter. Let the competition be between the poor and the rich. It 
is easy, you will say, to see which will have the preference. True; 
but the question is, which ought to have the preference! What 
proportion is there between the happiness produced by doing a 
favour to the indigent, and that produced by doing the same £[ivour 
to one in easy circumstances ? It is manifest that the addition of 
a very large estate to one who before had an affluence, will in many 
instances yield him less now enjoyment or satisfaction, than aa 
ordinary charity would yield to a necessitous person. So that it is 
not only true that our nature — that is, the voice of Qod within us— 
carries us to the exercise of charity and benevolence in the way of 
compassion or mercy, preferably to any other way; but we also 
manifestly discern much more good done by the former; or, if yon 
will allow me the expressions, more misery annihilated, and happi- 
ness created. If charity and benevolence, and endeavouring to do 
good to our fellow-creatures, be anything, this observation deserves 
to be most seriously considered by all who have to bestow. And 
it holds with great exactness when applied to the several degrees 
of greater and less indigency throughout the various ranks in human 
life; the happiness or good produced not being in proportion to 
what is bestowed but in proportion to this joined with the need 
there was of it. 

It may perhaps be expected that upon this subject notice should 

be taken of occasions, circumstances^ and characters, which eeem 

at once to call forth affections of different sorts. Thus vice may be 

thought the object both of pity and indignation ; folly, of pity and 

of laughter. How far this is strictly tcue I «haU not inquire; but 
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only observe upon the appearance, how much more humane it is 
to yield and give scope to affections which are most directly in 
favour of^ and friendly towards our fellow -creatures ; and that there 
is plainly much less danger of being led wrong by these, than by 
the other. 

But notwithstanding all that has been said in recommendation of 
compassion, that it is most amiable, most becoming human nature^ 
and most useful to the world, yet it must be owned that everjr 
affection, as distinct from a principle of reason, may rise too high, 
and be beyond its just proportion. And by means of this one carried 
too far, a man throughout his life is subject to much more uneasi- 
ness than belongs to his share ; and, in particular instances, it may 
be in such a degree as to incapacitate him from assisting the very 
person who is the object of it. But as there are some who upon 
principle set up for suppressing this affection itself as weakness^ 
there is also I know not what of fashion on this side ; and by some 
means or other the whole world almost is nm into the extremes 
of insensibility towards the distresses of their fellow-creatures, so 
that general rules and exhortations must always be on the othev 
side. 

And now, to go on to the uses we should make of the foregoing 
reflections, the further views they lead us to, and the general temper 
they have a tendency to beget in us. There being that distinct 
affection implanted in the nature of man, tending to lessen the 
miseries of life, that particular provision made for abating its sor< 
rows, more than for increasing its positive happiness, as before ex- 
plained ; this may suggest to us what should be our general aim 
respecting ourselves, in our passage through this world — namely, to 
endeavour chiefly to escape misery, keep free from uneasiness, 
pain, and sorrow, or to get relief and mitigation of them ; to propose 
to ourselves peace and tranquillity of mind, rather than pursue after 
high enjoyments. This is what the constitution of nature, before 
explained, marks out as the course we should follow, and the end 
we should aim at. To make pleasure, and mirth, and jollity our 
business, and be constantly hurrying about after some gay amuse- 
ment, some new gratification of sense or appetite, to those who will 
consider the nature of man, and our condition in this world, will 
appesir the most romantic scheme of life that ever entered into 
thought And yet how many are there who go on in this course, 
without learning better from the daily, the hourly disappointments, 
listlessness, and satiety, which accompany this fashionable method of 
wasting away their days. 

The subject we have been insisting upon would lead us into the 
same kind of reflections by a different connection. The miseries of 
life brought home to ourselves by compassion, viewed through this 
affection, considered as the sense by which they are perceived, 
would beget in us that moderation, humility, and soberness of mind 
which has been now recommended ; and which peculiarly belongs 
•to a season of recollection, the only purpose of 'wV^idi S!& \a \srav^ >a& 
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to a just sense of things, to recover us out of that forgetfolness of 
ourselves and our true state which, it is manifest, fisor the greatest 
part of men pass their whole life in. Upon this account Solinnon 
49a78 that ' it is better to go to the house of mourning than to go 
to the house of feasting ; ' that is, it is more to a man*s advantage 
to turn his eyes towards objects of distress, to recall sometimes to 
his remembrance the occasions of sorrow, than to pass all his days 
in thoughtless mirth and gaiety. And he represents the wise as 
-choosing to frequent the former of these places ; to be sure not for 
its own sake, but because 'by the sadness of the countenance the 
heart is made better.* Every one observes how temperate and 
reasonable men are when humbled and brought low by afflictions, 
in companson of what they are in high prosperity. By this volun- 
tary resort to the house of mourning, which is here reconmiended, 
we might learn all those useful instructions which calamities teach, 
without imdergoing them ourselves, and grow wiser and better at a 
more easy rate thm men commonly do. The objects themselves^ 
which in that place of sorrow lie before our view, naturally give 
us a seriousness and attention, check that wantonness which is the 
growth of prosperity and ease, and lead us to reflect upon the de- 
ficiences of human Hfe itself; that * every man, at his best estate, is 
altogether vanity.' This would correct the florid and gaudy pro- 
spects and expectations which we are too apt to indulge, teach us to 
lower our notions of happiness and enjoyment, bring them down to 
the reality of things, to what is attainable, to what the frailty of our 
eondition will admit o^ which, for any continuance, is only tran- 
quillity, ease, and moderate satisfactions. Thus we might at once 
become proof against the temptations with which the whole world 
ahnosi is carried away ; since it is plain that not only what is called 
a life of pleasure, but sdso vicious pursuits in general, aim at some- 
what besides, and beyond these moderate satisfactions. 

And as to that obstinacy and wilfulness which renders meD. so 
insensible to the motives of religion ; this right sense of ourselves 
and of Uie world about us would bend the stubborn mind, soften 
the heart, and make it more apt to receive impression. And this is 
the proper temper in which to call our ways to remembrance, to 
review and set home upon ourselves the miscarriages of our past life. 
In such a compliant state of mind, reason and conscience will have 
a fair hearing; which is the preparation for, or rather the beginning 
o^ that repentance, Uie outward show of which we all put on at this 
season. 

Lastly, The various miseries of life which lie before us wherever 
we turn our eyes, the frailty of this mortal state we are passing 
through, may put us in mind that the present world is not our home^ 
that we are merely strangers and travellers in it, as all our fathers 
were. It is therefore to be considered as a foreign country, in which 
our poverty and wants, and the insufficient supplies of them, were 
designed to turn our views to that higher and better state we are 
Melrs to — a state where will \>q ho ioVViea tA be overlooked, no 
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68 to be pitied, no wants to be relieved; -where the affection 
.ve been now treating of will happily be lost, as there will be 
ects to exercise it upon : for ' God shall wipe away all tears 
iieir eyes ; and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, 
ying ; neither shall there be any more pain ; for the former 
are passed away/ 



SERMON VI. 

UPON RESENTMENT. 

Yc liave heard that it hath been said. Thou shalt love thy neighbour, 
and hate thine enemy : But I say unto you. Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
wliich dcspitefiilly use you, and persecute you. — ^Matth. v. 43i, 44. 

Since perfect goodness in the Deity is the principle from whence 
the universe was brought into being, and by which it is preserved, 
and since general benevolence is the great law of the whole moral 
creation, it is a question which immediately occurs, < Why had man 
implanted in him a principle which appears the direct contrary to 
benevolence ! * Now the foot upon which inquiries of this kind 
should be treated is this : to take human nature as it is, and the 
circumstances in which it is placed as they are, and then consider 
the correspondence between that nature and those circumstances, or 
what course of action and behaviour, respecting those circumstances, 
any particular affection or passion leads us to. This I mention to 
distinguish the matter now before us from disquisitions of quite 
another kind — namely, ' Why we are not made more perfect crea- 
tures, or placed in better circumstances!' — these being questions 
which we have not, that I know of, anything at all to do with. God 
Almighty undoubtedly foresaw the disorders, both natural and moral, 
which would happen in this state of things. If upon this we set 
ourselves to search and examine why he did not prevent them, we 
shall, I am afraid, be in danger of running into somewhat worse 
than impertinent curiosity. But upon this to examine, how far tlie 
nature which he hath given us hath a respect to those circum- 
stances, such as they are, how far it leads us to act a proper part in 
them, plainly belongs to us ; and such inquiries are in many ways 
of excellent use. Thus the thing to be considered is not, * Why we 
were not made of such a nature, and placed in such circumstancefl^ 
as to have no need of so harsh and turbulent a passion as resent- 
ment;' but taking our nature and condition as being what they are, 
* Why, or for what end, such a passion was given us ;' and this chiefly 
in order to show what are the abuses of it. 

The persons who laid down for a rule, 'Thou shalt love tby 
neighbour, and hate thine enemy,' made short work with this matter: 
thejr did not, it seems, perceive anything to be disapproved in 
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ktred more than in good-will; and according to their system of 
orals, our enemy was the proper natural object of one of those 
issions, as our neighbour was of the other of them. 
This was all they had to say, and all they thought needful to be 
id, upon the subject. But this cannot be satisfactory; because 
itred, maHce, and revenge, are directly contrary to the religion we 
■ofess, and to the nature and reason of the thing itself. Therefore, 
Qce no passion God hath endued us with can be in itself evil ; and 
)t since men frequently indulge a passion in such ways and degrees 
lat at length it becomes quite another thing from what it was ori- 
nally in our nature ; and those vices of malice and revenge, in par- 
3iilar, take their occasion from the natural passion of resentment: 
will be needful to trace this up to its original, that we may seo 
^hat it is in itself, as placed in our nature by its Author ;' from 
hich it will plainly appear < For what ends it was placed there.' 
nd when we know what the passion is in itself, and the ends of it, 
e shall easily see ' What are the abuses of it, in which malice and 
iYenge consist,* and which are so strongly forbidden in the text, by 
le direct contrary being demanded. 

Resentment is of two imda— Hasty and stuidefij or settled and ddibe- 
zte. The former is called anger, and often passion ; which, though 
general word, is frequently appropriated and confined to the pa]> 
cular feeling, sudden anger, as distinct from deliberate resentment, 
ialioe,and revenge. In all these words is usually implied somewhat 
Icious; somewhat unreasonable as to the occasion of the passion, or 
nmoderate as to the degree or duration of it. But that Uie natural 
aasion itself is indifferent, St Paul has asserted in that precept, * Be 
e angry, and sin not' (Ephes. iv. 26.) ; which, though it is by no 
leans to be understood as an encouragement to indulge ourselves in 
nger, the sense being certainly this, * Though ye be angry, sin not ;' 
et here is evidently a distinction made between anger and sin, 
letween the natural passion and sinful anger. 

Sudden anger, upon certain occasions, is mere instinct ; as merely 
as the disposition to close our eyes upon the apprehension of 
omewhat falling into them, and no more necessarily implies any 
legree of reason. I say necessarily; for, to be sure, hasty, as well as 
Idiberaie anger, may be occasioned by injury or contempt, in which 
ases reason suggests to our thoughts that injury and contempt which 

9 the occasion of the passion : but I am speaking of the former only 

10 far as it is to be distinguished from the latter. The only way in 
irhich our reason and understanding can raise anger, is by reprc* 
tenting to our mind injustice or injury of some kind or other. Now 
nomentary anger is frequently raised not only without any real, 
mt without any apparent reason — that is, without any 'appearance 
}f injury, as distinct from hurt or pain. It cannot^ I suppose, be 
thought Uiat this passion, in infants, in the lower species of animals, 
md, which is often seen, in men towards them — ^it cannot, I say, be 
magined that these instances of this passion are the effect of reason : 
ooy they are occasioned by mere sensation and feeling. It \& ^v^ 
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sition, sndden hurt, violenoe, iHiich naturally excites the paflakm, 
and the real demerit or &ult of him who offers that Tiolence, at is 
the cause of that opposition or hurt, does not^ in many casee^ so 
much as come into thought. 

The reason and end for which man was made thus liable to this 
passion is, that he might be better qualified to prevent, and likewiss 
(or perhaps chiefly) to resist and defeat sudden force, violenoe, and 
opposition, considered merely as such, and without regard to the 
fault or demerit of him who is the author of them. Tet since vio- 
lence may be considered in this other and further view as implTing 
fault; and since injury, as distinct from harm, may raise sodden 
anger, sudden anger may likewise accidentally serve to prevoit or 
remedy such fault and injury. But c(Hisidered as distinct firom 
settled anger, it stands in our nature for self-defence, and not for tlie 
administration of justice. There are plainly cases~»«nd in the uncul- 
tivated parts of the world, and where regular governments are not 
formed, they frequently happen — in which there is no time for con- 
sideration, and yet to be passive is certain destruction, in which 
sudden resistance is the only security. 

But from this, ddiberate anger or resentment is essentially distin- 
guished, as the latter is not naturally excited by, or intended to pfe- 
Yent mere harm without appearance of wrong or injustice. Now in 
order to see, as exactly as we can, what is Sue natural object and 
occasion of such resentment, let us reflect upon the manner in idiicfa 
we are touched with reading, suppose, a feigned story of baseneas 
and villany, properly worked up to move our passions. This imme- 
diately raises indignation, somewhat of a desire that it ^ould be 
punished ; and though the designed injury be prevented, yet that it 
was designed is sufficient to raise this inward feeling. Suppose the 
story true, this inward feeling would be as natural and as just^ and 
one may venture to affirm that there is scarce a man in the worid 
but would have it upon some occasions. It seems in us plainly 
connected with a sense of virtue and vice, of moral good and evil. 
Suppose, further, we knew both the person who did, and who soffiBred 
the injury; neither would this make any alteration, only that it 
would probably affect us more. The indignation raised l^ cmeltjr 
and injustice, and the desire of having it punished, which peraooB 
unconcerned would feel, is by no means malice. No; it is resent* 
ment against vice and wickedness, it is one of the common bcmds by 
which society is held together, a fellow-feeling which each individual 
has in behalf of the whole species, as well as of himself; and it does 
not appear that this, generally speaking, is at all too high amoi^ 
mankind. Suppose, now, the injury I have been speaking of to be 
done againiA ourselves, or those whom we consider as ourselves; it 
is plain the way in which we should be affected would be exactly 
the same in kind, but it would certainly be in a higher degree^ and 
less transient; because a sense of our own happiness and misery 
is most intimately and always present to us; and from the very ooii- 
BtittttioB of nature^ we cannot but have a greater aenability io, and 
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be more deeply interested in, what oonoems onnelves. And this 
seems to be the whole of this passion which is, properly speaking, 
natnral to mankind — namely, a resentment against injury and 
wickedness in general; and in a higher degree when towards our- 
selves, in pn^rtion to the greater regard which men naturally have 
finr themselyes than for others. From hence it i^pears that it is not 
nstoral, but moral evil— it is not suffering, but injury, which raises 
that anger or resentment which is of any continuance. The natural 
object of it is not one who appears to Uie suffering person to have 
been only the innocent occasion of his pain or loss, but one who ha» 
been in a moral sense injurious either to ourselves or others. I^iis 
18 abundantly confirmed by observing what it is which heightens or 
lessens resentment ; namely, the same which aggravates or lessens 
the fault — friendship and former obligations on one hand, or inadver^ 
tency, strong temptations, and mistake, on the other. All this is so 
much understood by mankind, how little soever it be reflected upon, 
that a person would be reckoned quite distracted who should coolly 
resent a harm which had not to himself the appearance of injury or 
wrong. Men do indeed resent what is occasioned through careless- 
ness^ but then they expect observance as their due, and so that 
carelessness is considered as &ulty. It is likewise irue that they 
resent more strongly an injury done, than one which, though de- 
agned, was prevented, in cases where ihe guilt is perhaps the same ; 
the reason, however, is, not that bare pain or loss raises resentment, 
but that it gives a new, and, as I may speak, additional sense of the 
injmy or injustice. According to the natural course of the passions, 
the degrees of resentment are in proportion not only to the degree 
ai design and deliberation in the injurious person, but in proportion 
to this, joined with the degree of the evil designed or premeditated; 
flinoe this lil^ewise comes in to make the injustice greater or less. 
And the evil or harm will appear greater when they feel it, than 
when they only reflect upon it; so, therefore, will the injury; and 
consequently the resentment will be greater. 

The natural object or occasion of settled resentment, then, being 
injury, as distinct from pain or loss, it is easy to see that to prevent 
and to remedy such injury, and the miseries arising frt)m it, is the 
end for which this passion was implanted in man. It is to be con- 
sdered as a weapon, put into our hands by nature, against injury, 
injustioe, and cruelty. How it may be innocently employed and 
made use of shall presently be mentioned. 

The account which has been now given of this passion is, in brie^ 
tiiat sudden anger is raised by, and was chiefly intended to prevent 
or remedy, mere harm, distinct from injury; but that it rnay be 
nosed by injury, and may serve to prevent or to remedy it; and then 
the occasions and effects of it are the same with the occasions and 
effects of deliberate anger; but they are essentially distmgnished 
in this^ that the latter is never occasioned by harm, distinct from 
u>j^>^ 9 c^d its natural proper end is to remedy or prevent only that 
hirm which implies, or is supposed to imply, injury or mj(»:«I'^rc«i&%. 
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Every one sees that these observations do not relate to those who 
have habitually sappressed the course of their passions and affections, 
out of regard either to interest or virtue ; or who, from habits of vice 
and folly, have changed their nature. But I suppose there can be 
no doubt but this now described is the general course of resentment, 
considered as a natural passion, neither increased by indulgence, nor 
corrected by virtue, nor prevailed over by other passions, or parti- 
cular habits of life. 

As to the abuses of anger, which it is to be observed may be in all 
•different degrees, the first which occurs is what is commonly called 
passion; to which some men are liable, in the same way as others 
are to the epilepsy, or any sudden particular disorder. This distemper 
of the mind seizes them upon the least occasion in the world, and 
perpetually without any real reason at all ; and by means of it they 
are plainly, every day, every waking hour of their lives, liable and in 
danger of running into the most extravagant outrages. Of a less 
boisterous, but not of a more innocent kind, is peetnshneaa ; which I 
mention with pity, with real pity to the unhappy creatures whc^ 
from their inferior station, or other circumstances and relaticms, are 
•obliged to be in the way of, and to serve for a supply to it. Both 
these, for aught that I can see, are one and the same principle. But, 
as it takes root in minds of different makes, it appears differently, 
•and so is come to be distinguished by different names. That whidi 
in a more feeble temper is peevishness, and languidly discharges 
itself upon everything which comes in its way ; the same principle, 
in a temper of greater force and stronger passions, becomes rage 
and fury. In one, the humour discharges itself at once ; in the other, 
it is continually discharging. This is the account of passion and pee- 
vishness, as distinct from each other, and appearing in different 
persons. It is no objection against the truth of it that they are both 
to be seen sometimes in one and the same person. 

With respect to deliberate resentment^ the chief instances of abufie 
are : when, from partiality to ourselves, we imagine an injury done 
us, when there is none: when this partiality represents it to ns 
greater than it really is : when we fall into that extravagant and 
monstrous kind of resentment towards one who has innocently been 
the occasion of evil to us ; that is, resentment upon account of pain 
or inconvenience, without injury; which is the same absurdity as 
settled anger at a thing that is inanimate: when the indignation 
against injury and injustice rises too high, and is beyond proportion 
to the particular ill action it is exercised upon : or, lastly, when pain 
or harm of any kind is inflicted merely in consequence of, and to 
gratify that resentment, though naturally raised. 

It would be endless to descend into and explain all the peculiarities 
of perverseness and wayward humour which might be traced up to 
this passion. But there is one thing which so generally belongs to 
and accompanies all excess and abuse of it, as to require being men- 
tioned : a certain determination and resolute bent of mind not to 
Jbe conyinced or set right ; though it be ever so plain that there is 
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lO reason for the displeasure, that it was raised merely by error 
•r misundefBtaiiding. In this there is doubtless a great mixture of 
»ride ; but there is somewhat more, which I cannot otherwise ex- 
tress than that resentment has taken possession of the temper and 
•f the mind, and will not quit its hold. It would be too minute to 
nqiiire whether this be anything more than bare obstinacy : it is 
nfficient to observe that it, in a very particular manner and degree, 
»clongs to the abuses of this passion. 

But notwithstanding all these abuses, ' Is not just indignation 
igainst cruelty and wrong one of the inatruinents of death which 
he Author of our nature hath provided ? Are not cruelty, injustice, 
ind wrong, the natural objects of that indignation? Surely, then, 
b may, one way or other, be innocently employed against them.* 
?rue. Pince, therefore, it is necessary, for the very subsistence of 
he world, that injury, injustice, and q^uelty should be punished, 
jid since compassion, which is so natural to mankind, would render 
hat execution of justice exceedingly difficult and uneasy, indigna- 
ion against vice and wickedness is, and may be allowed to be, a 
Milance to that weakness of pity, and also to anything else which 
rould prevent the necessary methods of severity. Those who have 
lever thought upon these subjects may perhaps not see the weight 
>f this ; but let us suppose a person guilty of murder, or any other 
x^ion of cruelty, and that mankind had naturally no indiguation 
^[ainst such wickedness and the authors of it, but that every body 
ras affected towards such a criminal in the same way as towards an 
onocent man— compassion, amongst other things, would render the 
execution of justice exceedingly painful and difficult, and would often 
loite prevent it. And notwithstanding that the principle of bene- 
volence is denied by some, and is really in a very low degree, that 
aen are in great measure insensible to the happiness of their fellow- 
ireaturcs, yet they are not insensible to their misery, but are very 
trongl^c moved with it ; insomuch that there plainly is occasion for 
hat feeling which is raised by guilt and demerit, as a balance to that 
»f compassion. Thus much may, I think, justly be allowed to resent- 
nent in the strictest way of moral consideration. 

The good influence which this passion has, in fact, upon the aifairs 
»f the world is obvious to every one's notice. Men are plainly re- 
trained from injuring their fellow-creatures by fear of their resent- 
oent; and it is very happy that they ai'e so, when they would not be 
estrained by a principle of virtue. And after an injury is done, and 
here is a necessity that the offender should be brought to justice, 
he cool consideration of reason, that the security and peace of society 
equires examples of justice should be made, might indeed be suffi- 
ient to procure laws to be enacted, and sentence passed : but is it 
hat cool reflection in the injured person which for the most part 
(rings the offender to justice ? — or is it not resentment and indig- 
Lation against the injury and the author of it ? I am afraid there 
i no doubt which is commonly the case. This, however, is to be 
onsidered as a good effect, notwithstanding it were rcku^Vv \.^ W 
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wished that men would act from a better principle, reason and coo! 
reflection. 

The account now given of the passion of resentment^ as distinct 
from all the abuses of it^ may suggest to our thoughts the following 
reflections : — 

Firsty That vice is indeed of ill-desert, and must finally be punished. 
Why should men dispute concerning the reality of virtue, and whether 
it be founded in the nature of things, which yet surely is not matter 
of question ; but why should this, I say, be disputed, when every man 
carries about him this passion, which affords him demonstration that 
the rules of justice and equity are to be the guide of his actions! For 
every man naturally feels an indignation upon seeing instances of 
villany and baseness, and therefore cannot commit the same without 
being self-condemned. 

Secondly^ That we should learn to be cautious, lest we chcarge God 
fooliahlyy by ascribing that to him, or the nature he has given ns^ 
which is owing wholly to our own abuse of it. Men may spe^ of the 
degeneracy and corruption of the world, according to the experience 
they have had of it; but human nature, considered as the divine 
workmanship, should, methinks, be treated as sacred; for tn ihe 
image of God made he man. That passion, from whence men take 
occasion to run into the dreadful vices of malice and revenge ; even 
that passion, as implanted in our nature by Gbd, is not only innocent, 
but a generous movement of mind. It is in itself, and in its origiml, 
no more than indignation against injury and wickedness ; that which 
is the only deformity in the creation, and the only reasonable object 
of abhorrence and dislike. How manifold evidence have we of the 
divine wisdom and goodness, when even pain in the natoral world, 
and the passion we have been now considering in ihe moral, come 
out instances of it ! 
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UPON FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 

Ye have heard that it hath been said. Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and 
hate thine enemy: But I say unto you. Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despit^^y use you and persecute you. — ^Matt. v. 43^ 44. 

As €k>d Almighty foresaw the irregularities and disorders, both natu- 
ral and moral, which would happen in this state of things, he hath gra- 
cioiisly made some provision against them, by giving us several pas- 
sions and affections, which arise from or whose objects are, those dis- 
orders. Of this sort are fear, resentment, compassion, and others ; of 
which there could be no occasion or use in a perfect state; but in the 
present we should be exposed to greater inconveniences without them ; 
though there are very considerable ones which they themselves are 
the occasions of. They are encumbrances indeed, but such as we are 
obliged to carry about with us through this various journey of life ; 
some of them as a guard against the violent assaults of others, and in 
our own defence ; some in behalf of others ; and all of them to put 
us upon, and help to carry us through a course of behaviour suitable 
to our condition, in default of that perfection of wisdom and virtue 
which would be in all respects our better security. 

The passion of anger or resentment hath already been largely 
treated of. It hath been shown tiiat mankind naturally feel some 
emotion of mind against injury and injustice, whoever are the suf- 
ferers by it, and even though the injurious design be prevented from 
taking effect. Let this be called anger, indignation, resentment, or 
by whatever name any one shall choose, the thing itself is understood, 
and is plainly natural. It has likewise been observed that this na- 
tural indignation is generally moderate and low enough in mankind, 
in each particular man, when the injury which excites it doth not 
affect himself, or one whom he considers as himself. Therefore the 
precepts to forgive, and to love our enemies, do not relate to that gene- 
ral indignation against injury, and the authors of it, but to this feel- 
ing, or resentment, when raised by private or personal injury. But 
no man could be thought in earnest who should assert, that though 
indignation against injury, when others are the sufferers, is innocent 
and just, yet the same indignation against it, when we ourselves are 
the sufferers, becomes faulty and blameable. TYvea^ -^t^^^.^'^^j&^VXv&x^ 
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foro, cannot be understood to forbid this in the latter case more than 
in the former ; nay, they cannot be understood to forbid this feel- 
ing in the latter case, though raised to a higher degree than in the 
former ; because, as was also observed further, from the very consti- 
tution of our nature, we cannot but have a greater sensibility to what 
concerns ourselves. Therefore the precepts in the text, and others 
of the like import with them, must bo understood to forbid only the 
excess and abuse of this natural feeling in cases of personal and pri- 
vate injury ; the chief instances of which excess and abuse have 
likewise been already remarked ; and all of them, excepting that of 
retaliation, do so plainly in the very terms express somewhat unrea- 
sonable, disproportionate, and absurd, as to admit of no pretence or 
shadow of justification. . . 

But since custom and false honour are on the side of retaliation ■ 
and revenge when the resentment is natural and just, and reasons 
are sometimes offered in justification of revenge in these cases, and 
since love of our enemies is thought too liard a saying to bo obeyed, 
I will show the absoltUe unlawfulness of if le former ; the obligcUions u( 
are under to tJie latter; and then proceed to some reflections which ma^ 
have a more direct and immediate tendency to beget in us a right temper 
of mind towards those wJio have offended us. 

In showing the unlawfulness of revenge, it is not my present 
design to examine what is alleged in favour of it, from the tyranny 
of custom and false honour, but only to consider the nature and 
reason of the thing itself; which ought to have prevented, and ought 
now to extirpate, everything of tliat kind. 

First, Let us begin with the supposition of that being innocent 
which is pleaded for, and which shall be shown to be altogether 
vicious, the supposition that we were allowed to render evilfoi* evil, and 
see what would be the consequence. Malice or resentment towards 
ai^y man hath plainly a. tendency to beget the same passion in him 
who is the object of it, and this again increases it in the other. It is 
of the very nature of this vice to propagate itself, not only by way 
of example, which it does in common with other vices, but in a pecu- 
liar way of its own ; for resentment itself, as well as what is done in 
consequence of it, is the object of resentment; hence it comes to 
pass that the first offence, even when so slight as presently to be 
dropped and forgotten, becomes the occasion of entering into a long 
intercourse of ill offices ; neither is it at all uncommon to see per- 
sons, in tills progress of strife and variance, change parts, and him 
who was at first the injured person, become more injurious and 
blameable than the aggressor. Put the case, then, that the law of 
retaliation was universally received and allowed, as an innocent rule 
of life, by all, and the observance of it thought by many (and then 
it would soon come to be thought by all) a point of honour ; this 
supposes every man in private cases to pass sentence in his own 
cause, and likewise that anger or resentment is to be the judge. 
TJms from the numberless partialities which we all have for our- 
selves, every one would, often tVuxvk hxin&elf injured when he was 
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hot, and in most cases would represent an injury as raucli greater 
tiuui it really is : the imagined dignity of the person offended would 
scarce ever fail to magnify the offence. And if bare retaliation, or 
returning just the mischief received, always begets resentment in the 
person upon whom we retaliate, what would that excess do ? Add to 
this that he likewise has his partialities. — There is no going on to 
represent -this scene of rage and madness : it is manifest there would 
be no bounds, nor any end. * If the beginning of strife is as when 
one letteth out water,* what would it come to when allowed this free 
and unrestrained course ? ' As coals are to burning coals, or wood to 
fire,' so would these * contentious men be to kindle strife.' And since 
the indulgence of revenge hath manifestly this tendency, and does 
actually produce these effects in proportion as it is allowed, a pas- 
sion of so dangerous a nature ought not to be indulged, were thero 
no other reason against it. 

Secondly, It hath been shown that the passion of resentment was 
placed in man upon supposition of, and as a prevention or remedy 
to, irregularity and disorder. Now whether it be allowed or not 
that the passion itself, and the gratification of it, joined together, are 
painful to the malicious person, it must, however, be so with respect 
to the person towards whom it is exercised, and upon whom the 
revenge is taken. Now if we consider mankind, according to that 
fine allusion of St Paul, * as one body, and every one members one 
of another,' it must be allowed that resentment is, with respect to 
society, a painful remedy. Thus, then, the very notion or idea of this 
passion as a remedy or prevention of evil, and as in itself a painful 
means, plainly shows that it ought never to bo made use of, but only 
in order to produce some greater good. 

It is to be observed that this argument is not founded upon an 
allusion or simile, but that it is drawn from the very nature of the 
passion itself, and the end for which it was given us. We are obliged 
to make use of words taken from sensible things, to explain what is 
the most remote from them; and every one sees from whence the 
words prevention and remedy are taken. But, if you please, let 
these words be dropped; the thing itself, I suppose, may be ex- 
pressed without them. 

That mankind is a community, that we all stand in a relation to 
each other, that there is a public end and interest of society which 
each pai*ticular is obliged to promote, is the sum of morals. Con- 
sider, then, the passion of resentnicnt, as given to this one body, as 
given to society. Notliing can be more manifest than that resent- 
ment is to be considered as a secondary passion, placed in us upon 
supposition, upon account of, and with regard to, injury ; not, to be 
sure, to promote and further it, but to render it, and ■ the incon- 
veniences and miseries arising from it, less and fewer than they 
would be without this passion. It is as manifest that the indulgence 
of it is, with regard to society, a painful means of obtaining these 
ends. Considered in itself, it is very undesirable, and what society 
must very much wish to be without. It is in every instance abso- 
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lately an evil in itself, because it implies producing niiseiy, and 
consequently must never be indulged or gratified for itself, by any 
one who considers mankind as a community or family, and hunself 
as a member of it. 

Let us now take this in another view. . Every natural i^petite^ 
passion, and affection, may be gratified in particular instances, with- 
out being subservient to the particular chief end for which these 
several principles were respectively implanted in our nature. And 
if neither this end, nor any other moral obligation, be contradicted, 
such gratification is innocent. Thus, I suppose, there are cases in 
which each of these principles — this one of resentment excq>ted— 
may innocently be gratified, without being subservient to what is 
the main end of it; that is, though it does not conduce to, yet it may 
be gratified without contradicting th^t end, or any other obligation. 
But the gratification of resentment, if it be not conducive to the end 
for which it was given us, muist necessarily contradict not only the 
general obligation to benevolence, but likewise that particular end 
itself. The end for which it was given is, to prevent or remedy injury; 
that is, the misery occasioned by injury; that is, misery itself; 
and the gratification of it consists in producing misery ; that is^ in 
contradicting the end for which it was implanteid in our nature. 

This, whole reasoning is built upon the difference there is between 
this passion and all others. No other principle or passion hath for 
its end the misery of our fellow-creatures. But malice and revenge 
meditates evil itself; and to do mischief to be the author of miseiy, 
is the very thing which gratifies the passion. This is what it directly 
tends towards, as its proper design. Other vices eventually do mis- 
chief ; this alone aims at it as an end. 

Nothing can with reason be urged in justification of revenge 
from the good effects which the indulgence of it were before-men- 
tioned * to have upon the affairs of the world, because though it be 
a remarkable instance of the wisdom of Providence, to bring good 
out of evil, yet vice is vice to him who is guilty of it. * But suj^HMe 
these good effects are foreseen ; ' that is, suppose reason in a par- 
ticular, case leads a man the same way as passion; why then, to be 
sure, he should follow his reason in this as well as in all other cases. 
So that, turn the matter which way ever you will, no more can be 
allowed to this passion than hath been already.f 

As to that love of our enemies which is commanded, this supposes 
the general obligation to benevolence or good-will towards man- 
kind ; and this being supposed, that precept is no more than to forgive 
injuries; that is, to keep clear of those abuses before -mentioned; 
because that we have the habitual temper of benevolence, is taken 
for granted. 

Besentment is not inconsistent with good-will ; for we often see 
both together in very high degrees, not only in parents towards their 
children, but in cases of friendship and dependance, wh«:« there is 

* Ser. Ti p. 257. t Ibid, p. S5S. 
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no natural relation. These contrary passions, though they may 
lessen, do not necessarily destroy each other. We may therefore 
love our enemy, and yet have resentment against him for his in- 
jurious behaviour towards us. But when this resentment entirely 
destroys our natural benevolence towards him, it is excessive, and 
becomes malice or revenge. The command to prevent its having 
this ^ect — that is, to forgive injuries — is the same as to love our 
enemies, because that love is always supposed, unless destroyed by 
resentment. 

< But though mankind is the natural object of benevolence, yet 
may it not be lessened upon vice — that is, injury ? * Allowed. But 
if every degree of vice or injury must destroy that benevolence, 
then no man is the object of our love, for no man is without fetults. 

* But if lower instances of injury may lessen our benevolence, why 
may not higher, or the highest, destroy it?' The answer is obvious. 
It is not man's being a social creature, much less his being a moral 
agent, from whence cdone our obligations to good-will towards him 
arise ; there is an obligation to it prior to either of these, arising 
from his being a sensible creature — that is, capable of happiness or 
misery. Now this obligation cannot be superseded by his moral 
character. What justifies public execution is, not that the guilt or 
d^nerit of the criminal dispenses with the obligation of good-will, 
neither would this justify any severity ; but that his life is inconsis- 
teni with the quiet and happiness of the world — that is, a general 
and more enlarged obligation necessarily destroys a particular and 
more confined one of the same kind, inconsistent with it. Quilt or 
injury, then, does not dispense with or supersede the duty of love 
and good-will. 

Neither does that peculiar regard to ourselves, which was before 
allowed to be natural * to mankind, dispense with it ; because that 
can noway innocently heighten our resentment against those who 
have been injurious to ourselves in particular, any otherwise ihan 
as it heightens our sense of the injury or guilt ; and guilt, though in 
the highest degree, does not, as hath been shown, dispense wiUi or 
supersede the duty of love and good-will. 

K all this be true, what can a man say who will dispute the 
reasonableness or the possibility of obeying the divine precept wo 
are now considering! Let him speak out, and it must be thus he 
will speak : * Manlond — that is, a creature defective and faulty — is 
the proper object of good-will, whatever his fisiults are, when they 
respect others, but not when (hey respect me myself.' That men 
should be qfeded in this manner, and dct accordUngly, is to be ac- 
counted for like other vices ; but to assert that it <mg?U, and must be 
thus, is self-partiality possessed of the very understanding. 

Thus love to our enemies, and those who have been injurious to 
US, is so far from being a rant, as it has been profanely called, that 
it is in truth the law of our nature, and what every one must see 
and own who is not quite blinded with self-love. 

* Ser. vL p. 255. 
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- From hence it is easy to see what is the degree in which we are 
commanded to love our enemies, or those who have been injartoos 
to us. It were well if it could as easily be reduced to practice. It 
cannot be imagined that we are required to love them with any 
peculiar kind of affection. But suppose the person injured to have 
a due natural sense of the injury, and no more ; he ought to be 
affected, towards the injurious person in the same way any good 
men, uninterested in the case, would be ; if they had the same just 
sense, which we have supposed the injured person to have, of the 
fault ; after which there will yet remain real good-will towards the 
offender. 

Now what is there in all this which should be thought impre^ 
ticablc ? I am sure there is nothing in it unreasonable. It is indeed 
no more than that we should not indulge a passion which, if gene- 
rally indulged, would propagate itself so as almost to lay waste the 
world; that we should suppress that partial, tbat false self-love, 
which is the weakness of our nature ; that uneasiness and misery 
should not be produced, without any good purpose to be served by 
it ; and tluvt we should not be affected towards persons differently 
from what their nature and character require. 

But since to be convinced that any temper of mind, and course of 
behaviour, is our duty, and the contrary vicious, hath but a distant 
influence upon our temper and actions, let me add some few reflec- 
tions, which may have a more direct tendency to subdue those vices 
in the heart, to beget in us this right temper, and lead us to a right 
behaviour towards those who have offended us; which reflections, 
however, shall be such as will further show the obligations we are 
under to it. 

No one, I suppose, would choose to have an indignity put upon 
him, or be injuriously treated. If, then, there be any probability of 
a misunderstanding in the case, either from our imi^ining we are 
injured when we are not, or representing the injury to ourselves as 
greater than it really is, one would hope an intimation of this sort 
might be kindly received, and that people would be glad to find the 
injury not so great as they imagined. Therefore, without knowing 
particulars, I take upon me to assure all persons who think they 
have received indignities or injurious treatment, that they may de- 
pend upon it, as in a manner certain, that the offence is not so great 
as they themselves imagine. We are in such a peculiar situation, 
with respect to injuries done to ourselves, that we can scarce any 
more see them as they really are, than our eye can see itself. If we 
could place ourselves at a due distance — that is, be really unpre- 
judiced — we should frequently discern that to be in reality inadver- 
tence and mistake in our enemy which we now fancy we see to be 
malice or scorn. From this proper point of view, we should like- 
wise in all probability see something of these latter in ourselves, and 
most certainly a great deal of the former. Thus the indignity or 
injury would almost infinitely lessen, and perlmps at last come out 
to he nothing at all. Self-love \a a medium of a peculiar kind; iu 
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these cases it magnifies everything which is amiss in otliers, at the 
same time that it lessens everything amiss in ourselves. 

Anger also, or hatred, may be considered as another false medium 
of viewing things, which always represents characters and actions 
much worse tluui tliey really are. lU-will not only never speaks, 
but never, thinks well, of the person towards whom it is exercised. 
Thus in cases of offence and emnity, the whole cliaracter and beha- 
viour is considered with an eye to that particulai* part which ha& 
offended us, and the whole man appears monstrous, without anything 
right or human in him ; whereas the resentment should surely, at 
leasts be confined to that particular part of the behaviour which gave 
offence ; since the other parts of a man's life and character stand just 
the same as they did before. 

In general, there ai'e very few instances of enmity carried to any 
length, but inadvertency, misunderstanding, some real mistake of 
the case, on one side, however, if not on both, has a great share in 
it. 

If these things were attended to, these ill-humours could not be 
carried to any length amongst good men, and they would be exceed- 
ingly abated amongst all. And one would hope they might be at- 
tended to; for all that these cautions come to is really no more 
than desiring that things may be considered and judged of as they 
are in themselves, that we should have an eye to, and beware of, 
what would otherwise lead us into mistakes. So that to make allow- 
ances for inadvertence, misunderstanding, for the partialities of self- 
love, and the false light which anger sets things in ; I say, to make 
allowances for these, is not to be spoken of as an instance of humble- 
ness of mind, or meekness and moderation of temper, but as wliat 
conmion sense should suggest, to avoid judging wrong of a matter 
before us, though virtue and morals were out of tlie case. And 
therefore it as much belongs to ill men, who will indulge the vice I 
have been arguing against, as to good men, who endeavour to subdue 
it in themselves. In a word, all these cautions concerning anger and 
self-love are no more than desiring a man, who was looking tlirough 
a glass, which either magnified or lessened, to take notice that 
the objects are not in themselves what they appear tlirough that 
medium. 

To all tliese things one might add, that resentment being out of 
the case, there is not, properly speaking, any such thing as direct ill- 
will in one man towards another; therefore the first indignity or 
injury, if it be not owing to inadvertence or misunderstanding, may, 
however, be resolved into other particular passions, or self-love — 
principles quite distinct from ill-will, and which we ought all to be 
disposed to excuse in others, from experiencing so much of tliem iu 
ourselves. A great man of antiquity is reported to have said, that as 
he never was indulgent to any one fault in himself, he could not ex- 
cuse those of others. This sentence could scarce with decency come 
out of the mouth of any human creature. But if we invert the for- 
mer part, and put it thus : tliat he was indulgent to many favdtA vw 
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himself, as it is to be feared the best of us are^ and jet was implac- 
able, how monstrous would such an assertion appear? And this is 
the case in respect to every human creature, in proportion as he is 
without the forgiving spirit I^have been recommending. 

Further, Though injury, injustice, oppression, the baseness of in- 
gratitude, are the natural objects of indignation, or, if you please, of 
resentment, as before explained, yet they are likewise the objects 
of compassion, as they are their own punishment^ and without re- 
pentance, will for ever be so. No one ever did a designed injury to 
another, but at the same time he did a much greater to himself. I( 
therefore, we would consider things justly, such a one is, according 
to the natural course of our affections, an object of compassion, as 
well as of displeasure ; and to be affected r^dly in this manner, I 
say really, in opposition to show and pretence, argues the true 
greatness of mind. We have an example of forgiveness in this way 
in its utmost perfection, and which, indeed, includes in it all that is 
good, in that prayer of our blessed Saviour on the cross : * Father, 
forgive fhem ; for they know not what they doP 

Bot lasUy, The offences which we are all guilty of against God, 
and the injuries which men do to each other, are often mentioned 
together; and making allowances for the infinite distance between 
the Majesty of heaven and a irail mortal, and likewise for this, that 
he cannot possibly be affected or moved as we are ; offences com- 
mitted by others against ourselves, and the manner in which we are 
apt to be affected with them, give a real occasion for calling to mind 
our own sins against GU)d. Now there is an apprehension and presen- 
timent, natural to mankind, that we ourselves shall one time or other 
be dealt with as we deal with others ; and a peculiar acquiescence in, 
and feeling of the equity and justice of this equal distribution. This 
natural notion of equity the son of Sirach has put in the strongest way : 
— * He that revengeth shall find vengeance from the Lord, and he YnJl 
surely keep his sins in remembrance. Forgive thy neighbour the 
hurt he hath done unto thee, so shall thy sins also be forgiven when 
thou prayest. One man beareth hatred against another, and doth 
he seek pardon from the Lord ? He showeth no mercy to a man 
which is like himself, and doth he ask forgiveness of his own sins?' 
Eccles. xxviii. 1 — 4. Let any one read our Saviour's parable of * the 
king who took account of his servants,' Matt. xviiL, and the equity 
and rightness of the sentence which was passed upon him who was 
unmerciful to his fellow-servant will be felt. There is somewhat in 
human nature which accords to and fall in with that method of de- 
termination. Let us then place before our eyes the time which is 
represented in the parable ; that of our own death, or the final judg- 
ment. Suppose yourselves under the apprehensions of approaching 
death ; that you were just going to appear naked and without dis- 
guise before the Judge of all the earth, to give an account of your 
behaviour towards your fellow-creatures ; could anything raise mare 
dreadful apprehensions of that judgment, than the reflection that 
^vu bad been implacable, and without mercy towards those who had 
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led you ; without that forgivmg spirit towards others which, 
t may now be exercised towards yourselves, is your only hope ? 
these natural apprehensions are authorised by our Saviour's 
cation of the parable : * So likewise shall my heavenly Father 
so unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive not every one his 
ler their trespasses.' On the other hand, suppose a good man in 
ame circumstance, in the last part and close of life, conscious 
my frailties, as the best are, but conscious, too, that he had been 
:, forgiving, and merciful ; that he hdd in simplicity of heart 

ready to pass over offences against himself— the having felt 
good spirit will give . him not only a fidl view of the amiable- 
of it, but the surest hope that he shall meet with it in his Judge. 

likewise is confirmed by his own declaration : * If ye forgive 
their trespasses, your heavenly Father will likewise forgive you.' 
that we might lukve a constant sense of it upon our mind, the 
ition is expressed in our daily prayer. A forgiving spirit is 
(fore absolutely necessary, as ever we hope for pardon of our 
sins, as ever we hope for peace of mind in our dying momraits, 
r the divine mercy at that day when we shall most stand in need 



SERMON VIII. 

€PON SELF-DECEIT. 

And Natlian said to David, Thou art the man. — 2 Sam. xii. 7. 

These words are the application of Nathan's parable to David upon 
occasion of his adultery with Bathsheba, and the murder of Uriah 
her husband. The parable, which is related in the most beautiful 
simplicity, is this : — (ver. 1) * There were two men in one city ; the 
one rich, and the other poor. The rich man had exceeding many 
flocks and herds ; but the poor man had nothing save one litde owe- 
lamb, which he had bought and nourished up : And it grew up to- 
gether with him, and with his children ; it did eat of his own meat, 
and drank of his own cup, and lay in his bosomj and was unto him 
us a daughter. And there came a traveller unto the rich man, and 
he spared to take of his own flock, and of his own herd, to dress for 
the wayfaring man that was come unto him, but took the poor man's 
lamb, and dressed it fur the man that was come to him. And 
David's anger was greatly kindled against the man, and he said to 
Nathan, As the Lord liveth, the man that hath done this thing shall 
surely die : and he shall restore the lamb fourfold, because he did 
this thing, and because he had no pity.' David passes sentence, 
not only that there should be a fourfold restitution made, but he 
proceeds to the rigour of justice, * The man that liath done this thing 
shall surely die ; ' and this judgment is pronounced with the utmost 
iudignation against such an act of inhumanity : ' As the Lord liveth, 
he shall surely die ; aud his anger was greatly kindled against the 
man.' And the prophet answered, *Thou art the man.' He had 
been guilty of much greater inhumanity, with the utmost delibera- 
tion, thought, and contrivance. Near a year must have passed 
between the time of the commission of his crimes and the time of 
the prophet's coming to him ; and it docs not appear from the story 
that he had in all this while the least remorse or contrition. 

There is not anything, relating to men and characters, more 
surprising and unaccountable than this partiality to themselves, 
which is observable in many ; as there is nothing of more melancholy 
reflection, respecting morality, virtue, and religion. Hence it is 
that many men seem perfect strangers to their own characters. 
They think, and reason, and judge quite differently upon any matter 
rtilatiDg to tliemsclvcs, from what they do in cases of others where 
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tliey are not interested. Hence it is one hears people exposing 
follies which they themselves are eminent for, and talking with 
great severity against particular vices, which, if all the world be 
not mistaken, they themselves are notoriously guilty of. This self- 
ignorance and self-partiality may be in all different degrees. It is 
a lower degree of it which David himself refers to in these words, 

* Who can tell how oft he ofFendeth ? O cleanse thou me from my 
secret faults.' This is the ground of that advice of Elihu to Job : 

* Surely it is meet to be said unto God — That which I see not, teach 
thou me ; if I have done iniquity, I will do no more.' And Solomon 
saw this thing in a very strong light when he said, * He that trusteth 
his own heart is a fool.' This likewise was the reason why that 
precept, * Know thyself,' was so frequently inculcated by the philo- 
sophers of old. For if it were not for that partial and fond regard 
to ourselves, it would certainly be no great difficulty to know our 
own character, what passes within the bent and bias of our mind ; 
much less would there be any difficulty in judging rightly of our own 
actions. But from this partiality it frequently comes to pass that 
the observation of many men's being themselves last of all acquainted 
with what falls out in their own families, may be applied to a nearer 
homo — to what passes Avithin their own breasts. 

There is plainly, in the generality of mankind, an absence of 
doubt or distrust, in a very great measure, as to their moral cha- 
racter and behaviour ; and likewise a disposition to take for granted 
that all is right and well with them in these respects. The former 
is owing to their not reflecting, not exercising their judgment upon 
themselves; the latter to self-love. I am not speaking of that 
extravagance which is sometimes to be met with; instances of 
persons declaring in words at length that they never were in the 
wrong, nor had ever any diffidence of the justness of their conduct 
in their whole lives : no, these people are too far gone to have any- 
thing said to them. The thing before us is indeed of this kind, but 
in a lower degree, and confined to the moral character, somewhat of 
which we almost all of us have, without reflecting upon it. Now 
consider how long and how grossly a person of the best under- 
standing might be imposed upon by one of whom he had not any 
suspicion, and in whom he placed an entire confidence, especially if 
there were friendship and real kindness in the case : surely this 
holds even stronger with respect to that self we are all so fond of. 
Hence arises in men a disregard of reproof and instruction, rules of 
conduct and moral discipline, which occasionally come in their way : 
a disregard, I say, of these, not in every respect, but in this single 
one— namely, as what may be of service to them in particular 
towards mending their own hearts and tempers, and making them 
better men. It never in earnest comes into their thoughts whether 
such admonitions may not relate and be of service to themselves ; 
and this quite distinct from a positive persuasion to the contrary, a 
persuasion from reflection that they are innocent and blameless in 
those respects. Thus we may invert the observation yrkvsk^^^x&s^ 
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Inhere made upon Brutus, thafc he never read but in order to make 
himself a better man. It scarce comes into the thoughts of the 
generality of mankind that this use is to be made of moral reflec- 
tions which they meet with ; that this use, I say, is to be made of 
them by themselves, for everybody observes and wonders that it is 
not done by others. 

Further, there are instances of persons having so fixed and steady 
an eye upon their own interest whatever they place it in, and ikd 
interest of those whom they consider as thems^ves, as in a manner 
to regard nothing else ; their views are almost confined to this 
alone. Now we cannot be acquainted with, or in any prc^rie^ of 
speech be said to know anything but what we attend to. I^ therefore, 
they attend only to one side, they really will not, cannot see or know 
what is to be sdleged on the other. Though a man hath the best 
eyes in the world, he cannot see any way but that which he turns them. 
Thus these persons, without passing over the least, the most minaie 
thing which can possibly be urged in favour of themselves, shall over- 
look entirely the plainest and most obvious things on the other side. 
And whilst they are under the power of this temper, thought and 
consideration upon the matter before them has scarce any tmideney 
to set them right ; because they are engaged ; and their deliberation 
concerning an action to be done, or reflection upon it afterwarda, is 
not to see whether it be right, but to find out reasons to justify v 
palliate it ; palliate it not to others, but to themselves. 

In some there is to be observed a general ignoranoe of them- 
selves, and wrong way of thinking and judging in everything re- 
lating to themselves ; their fortune, reputation, everything in which 
self can come in ; and this perhaps attended with the Tightest judg^ 
ment in all other matters. In others, this partiality is not so geno* 
ral, has not taken hold of the whole man, but is confined to some 
particular favourite passion, interest, or pursuit — suppose ambitim, 
covetousness, or any other. And these persons may probably judge 
and determine what is perfectly just and proper, even in tUo^ in 
which they themselves are concerned, if these things have no rda- 
tion to their particular favourite passion or pursuit. Hence arises 
that amazing incongruity and seeming inconsistmicy of character 
from whence slight observers take it for granted that the whole is 
hypocritical and false, not being able otherwise to reconcile the seve- 
ral parts ; whereas, in truth, there is real honesty, so far as it goee. 
There is such a thing as men's being honest to such a degree, and in 
such respects, but no further. And this, as it is tme^ so it is abso- 
lutely necessary to be taken notice of, and allowed them ; sach gene- 
ral and undistinguishing censure of tibeir whole character as design- 
ing and false, being one main thing which confirms them in their 
self-deceit. They know that the whole censure is not true, and so 
take for granted that no part of it is. 

But to go on with the explanation of the thing itself: vice in 
general consists in having an unreasonable and too great regard to 
ourselves in comparison of otYieTO. l^VA^er^ «xid murder is never 
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from the love of injustice or cruelty, but to gratify some other 
passion, to gain some supposed advantage ; and it is false selfishness 
alone, whether cool or passionate, which makes a man resolutely 
porsne that end, be it ever so much to the injury of another. But 
whereas, in common and ordinary wickedness, this unreasonableness, 
this partiality and selfishness, relates only or chiefly to the temper 
and passions, in the characters we are now considering it reaches 
to the understanding, and influences the very judgment.* And 
besides that general want of distrust and diffidence concerning our 
own character, there are, you see, two things which may thus pre- 
judice and darken the understanding itself : that over- fondness for 
ourselves which we are all so liable to ; and also being under the 
power of any particular passion or appetite, or engaged in any par- 
ticular pursuit. And these, especially the last of the two, may be 
in so great a degree, as to influence our judgment even of other per- 
sons and their behaviour. Thus a man whose temper is formed to 
ambition or covetousness, shall even approve of them sometimes in 
others. 

This seems to be in a good measure the account of self-partiality 
and self-deceit, when traced up to its original. Whether it be or be 
not thought satisfactory that there is such a thing is manifest, and 
that it is the occasion of great part of the unreasonable behaviour 
of men towards each other ; that by means of it they palliate their 
vices and follies to themselves ; and that it prevents their appl3ring 
to themselves those reproofs and instructions which they meet with 
either in Scripture or in moral and religious discourses, though 
exactly suitable to the state of their own mind and the course of 
their behaviour. There is one thing further to be added here, that 
the temper we distinguish by hardness of heart with respect to 
others, joined with this self-partiality, will carry a man almost any 
lengths of wickedness in the way of oppression, hard usage of others, 
and even to plain injustice, without his having, from what appears, 
any real sense at all of it. This, indeed, was not the general cha- 
racter of David ; for. he plainly gave scope to the afiections of com- 
passion and good-will, as well as to his passions of another kind. 

* That peculiar r^;ard for ourselves which frequently produces this partiality of 
Judgment in our own &your, may have a quite contrary effect, and occasion the ut- 
most difBdenee and distrust of ourselves, were it only as it may set us upon a more 
frequent and strict survey and review of our own character and behaviour. This 
search or recollection itself implies somewhat of diffidence ; and the discoveries w& 
make, what is brought to our view, may possibly increase it. Good-will to another 
may dther blind our judgment, so as to make us overlook his faults, or it may put 
us upon exercising that judgment with greater strictness, to see whether he is so 
fiiultless and perfect as we wish him. If that peculiar regard to ourselves leads us to 
examine our own character with this greater severity, in order really to improve and 
grow better, it is the most commendable turn of mind possible, and can scarce be to 
excess. But if, as everything hath its counterfeit, we arc so much employed about 
ourselves, in order to disguise what is amiss, and to make a better appearance ; or if 
our attention to ourselves has chiefly this effect, it is liable to run up into the 
greatest weakness and excess, and is, like all other excesses, its own disappoint- 
ment; for scarce any show themselves to advantage who are over -solicitous of 
doing so. 
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Bat as some occasions and circumstances lie more open to tliis 
self-deceit, and give it greater scope and opportunities than others, 
these require to be particularly mentioned. 

It is to be observed, then, that as there are express determinate 
acts of wickedness — such as murder, adultery, theft — so, on the other 
hand, there are numberless cases in which the vice and wickedness 
cannot be exactly defined, but consists in a certain general temper 
and course of action, or in the neglect of some duty, suppose charity 
or any other, whose bounds and degrees are not fixed. This is the 
very province of self-deceit and self-partiality ; Jiere it governs with- 
out check or control. ' For what commandment is there broken? Is 
there a transgression where there is no law ? A vice which cannot 
be defined!* 

Whoever will consider the whole commerce of human life will see 
that a great part, perliaps the greatest part, of the intercourse 
amongst mankind cannot be reduced to fixed determinate rules. 
Yet in these cases there is a right and a wrong — a merciful, a liberal, 
a kind and compassionate behaviour, which surely is our duty ; and 
an unmerciful contracted spirit, a hard and oppressive course of 
behaviour, which is most certainly immoral and vicious. But who 
can define precisely wherein that contracted spirit and hard usage 
of others consist, as murder and theft may be defined? There is not 
a woixl in our language which expresses more detestable wicked- 
ness than oppression, yet the nature of this vice cannot be so 
exactly stated, nor the bounds of it so determinately marked, as 
that we shall be able to say in all instances where ngid right and 
justice ends, and oppression begins. In these cases there is great 
latitude left for every one to determine for, and consequently to 
deceive himself. It is chiefly in these cases that self-deceit comes 
in; as every one must see that there is much larger scope for 
it here than in express, single, determinate acts of wickedness. 
However, it comes in with respect to the circumstances attending 
the most gross and determinate acts of wickedness. Of this the 
Btory of David, now before us, affords the most astonisliing instance. 
It is really prodigious to sec a man, before so remarkable for virtue 
and piety, going on deliberately from adultery to murder with the 
«ame cool contrivance, and, from what appears, with as little disturb- 
ance as a man would endeavour to prevent the ill consequences of a 
mistake he had made in any common matter. That total insensi- 
bility of mind with respect to those horrid crimes, after the commis- 
sion of them, manifestly shows that he did some way or other delude 
himself; and this could not be with respect to the crimes them- 
selves, they were so manifestly of the gi'ossest kind. What the 
particular circumstances were with which he extenuated them, and 
quieted and deceived himself, is not related. 

Having thus explained the nature of internal hypocrisy and self- 
deceit, and remarked the occasions upon which it exerts itself there 
are several things further to be observed concerning it : that all of 
the sourcea to wliich it was traced up arc sometimes obsen*ablc 
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together in one and the same person, but that one of them is more 
remarkable, and to a higher degree, in some, and others of them are 
so in others ; that in general it is a complicated thing, and may be 
in all different degrees and kinds ; that the temper itself is essen- 
tially in its own nature vicious and immoral. It is unfairness, it is 
dishonesty, it is falseness of heart; and is, therefore, so far from 
extenuating guilt, that it is itself the greatest of all guilt in propor- 
tion to the degree it prevails, for it is a corruption of the whole 
moral character in its principle. Our understanding, and sense of 
good and evil, is the light and guide of life : * If, therefore, this light 
that is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness?' — Matt. vi. 
23. For this reason our Saviour puts an evil eye as the direct oppo- 
site to a single eye; tlie absence of that simplicity which these last 
words imply being itself evil and vicious. And whilst men are 
under the power of this temper, in proportion still to the degree 
they are so, they are fortified on every side against conviction ; and 
when they hear the vice and folly of what i^ in truth their own 
coarse of life, exposed in the justest and strongest manner, they 
will often assent to it, and even carry the matter further, persuading 
themselves, one does not know how, but some way or other persuad- 
ing themselves, that they are out of the case, and that it hath no 
rdlation to them. Yet notwithstanding this, there frequently ajypeara 
a suspicion that all is not right, as it should be ; and perhaps there is 
always at bottom somewliat of this sort. There are doubtless many 
instances of the ambitious, the revengeful, the covetous, and those 
whom, with too great indulgence, we only call the men of pleasure, 
who will not allow themselves to think how guilty they are who 
explain and argue away their guilt to themselves ; and though they 
do really impose upon themselves in some measure, yet there are 
none of them but have, if not a proper knowledge, yet at least an 
implicit suspicion where the weakness lies, and what part of their 
behaviour they have reason to wish unknown or forgotten for ever. 
Truth, and real good sense, and thorough integrity, carry along with 
them a peculiar consciousness of their own genuineness : there is a 
feeling belonging to them which does not accompany their counter- 
feits — error, folly, half-honesty, partial and slight regards to virtue 
and right, so far only as they are consistent with that course of 
gratification which men happen to be set upon. And if this be the 
case, it is much the same as if we should suppose a man to have had 
a general view of some scene, enough to satisfy him that it was very 
disagreeable, and then to shut his eyes, that he might not have a 
particular or distinct view of its several deformities. It is as easy 
to close the eyes of the mind as those of the body ; and the former 
is more frequently done with wilfulness, and yet not attended to, 
than the latter — the actions of the mind being more quick and 
transient tlian those of the senses. This may be further illustrated 
by another thing observable in ordinary life. It is not uncommon 
for persons who run out their fortunes entirely to neglect looking 
Into the state of their affairs, and this from a. %eTxcx«iVsv<(s^V^\g6 

a 
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that the condition of them is bad. These extravagant people are 
perpetually ruined before they themselyes expected it ; and they tell 
you for an excuse, and tell you truly, that they did not think they 
were so much in debt, or that their expenses so far exceeded their 
income. And yet no one will take this for an excuse who sb sensible 
that their ignorance of their particular circumstances was owing 
to their general knowledge of them — that is, their general know* 
ledge that matters were not well with them, prevented their looking 
into particulars. There is somewhat of ^e like kind with this in 
respect to morals, virtue, and religion. Men find that the survey of 
themselves, their own heart and temper, their own life and beha- 
viour, doth not afford them satisfaction: things are not as they 
should be ; therefore they turn away, will not go over particulars, or 
look deeper, lest they should find more amiss. For who woold 
choose to be put out of humour with himself I No one, surely, if it 
were not in order to mend, and to be more thoroughly and better 
pleased with himself for the future. 

If this sincere self-enjoyment and home-satisfaction be thought 
desirable, and worth some pains and diligence, the following re^ 
tions will, I suppose, deserve your attention ; as what may be of 
service and assistance to all who are in any measure honestly dis> 
posed for avoiding that fatal self-deceit, and towards getting ae- 
quainted with themselves. 

The Jlrst is, that those who have never had any suspicion o^ ^o 
have never made allowances for this weakness in themselves, who 
have never — if I may be allowed such a manner of speaking — caught 
themselves in it, may almost take for granted that they have be^ 
very much misled by it. For consider, nothing is more manifest 
than that affection and passion of aU kinds influence the judgment 
Now as we have naturally a greater regard to ourselves £an to 
others, as the private affection is more prevalent than the public^ 
the former will have proportionally a greater influence upon the 
judgment, upon our way of considering things. People are not back- 
ward in owning this partiality of judgment in cases of friendship and 
natural relation. The reason is obvious why it is not so reibdily 
acknowledged when the interest which misleads us is more ctmfined, 
confined to ourselves ; but we all take notice of it in each other 
in these cases. There is not any observation more common than 
that there is no judging of a matter from hearing only one side. 
This is not founded upon supposition, at least it is not always, of a 
formed design in the relator to deceive ; for it holds in cases where 
he expects that the whole will be told over again by the other ade. 
But the supposition which this observ^ation is founded upon is the 
very thing now before us — namely, that men are exceedingly prone 
to deceive themselves, and judge too favourably in every respect 
where themselves and their own interest are concerned. Thus though 
we have not the least reason to suspect that such an interested pei^ 
son hath any intention to deceive us, yet we of course make great 
allowaacea for his having deceiv^4 Yaxoafi&i. If this be generaly 
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almost universal, it is prodigious that every man can think himself 
an exception, and that he is free from this self-partiality. The direct 
contrary is the truth. Every man may take for granted that he has 
ft great deal of it, till, from the strictest observation upon himself, he 
finds particular reason to think otherwise. 

Secondly, There is one easy and almost sure way to avoid being 
misled by this self-partiality, and to get acquainted with our real 
character — ^to have regard to the suspicious part of it, and keep a 
steady eye over ourselves in that respect. Suppose, then, a man fully 
satisfied with himself and his own behaviour — such a one, if you 
please, as the Pharisee in the gospel, or a better man : well, but 
allowing this good opinion you have of yourself to be true, yet every 
one is liable to be misrepresented. Suppose, then, an enemy were to 
set about defaming you, what part of your character would he single 
out ? What particular scandal think you, would he be most likely 
to fix upon you ? And what would the world be most ready to 
believe ? There is scarce a man living but could, from the most 
transient superficial view of himself, answer this question. What is 
that ill thing, that faulty behaviour, which, I am apprehensive an 
enemy, who was thoroughly acquainted with me, would be most 
likely to lay to my charge, and which the world would be most apt 
to believe ? It is indeed possible that a man may not be guilty in 
that respect. All that I say is, let him in plainness and honesty fix 
upon that part of his character for a particular survey and reflection, 
and by this he will come to be acquainted whether he be guilty or 
innocent in that respect, and how far he is one or the other. 

Thirdly y It would very much prevent our being misled by this self- 
partiality, to reduce that practical rule of our Saviour, * Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, even so do unto them,' to our 
judgment and way of thinking. This rule, you see, consists of two 
parts : one is, to substitute another for yourself when you take a 
survey of any part of your behaviour, or consider what is proper and 
fit and reasonable for you to do upon any occasion ; the other part 
is, that you substitute yourself in the room of another — consider 
yourself as the person affected by such a behaviour, or towards whom 
such an action is done, and then you would not only see, but likewise 
feel, the reasonableness or unreasonableness of such an action or 
behaviour. But, alas, the rule itself may be dishonestly applied : 
there are persons who have not impartiality enough with respect to 
themselves, nor regard enough for others, to be able to make a just 
application of it. This just application, if men would honestly make 
it, is, in effect, all that I have been recommending ; it is the whole 
thing, the direct contrary to that inward dishonesty as respecting our 
intercourse with our fellow-creatures. And even the bearing this 
rule in their thoughts may be of some service ; the attempt thus to 
apply it is an attempt towards being fair and impartial, and may 
chance unawares to show them to themselves, to show them the truth 
of the case they are considering. 

Upon the whole, it is manifest that theie is sviOcl^* ^iJmsi^ ^& '^Sks. 
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8elf-partialifcy and self-deceit : that in some persons it is to a degree 
ivhich vrould be thought incredible, were not the instances before our 
eyes ; of which the behaviour of David is perhaps the highest pos- 
sible one in a single particular case ; for there is not the least ap- 
pearance that it reached his general character : that we are almost 
all of us influenced by it in some degree, and in some respects : tliat, 
therefore, every one ought to have an eye to and beware of it. And 
all that I have further to add upon this subject is, that either there 
is a difference between right and wrong, or there is not : religion is 
true, or it is not. If it be not, there is no reason for any concern 
about it; but if it be true, it requires real fairness of mind and 
honesty of heart. And if people will be wicked, they had better of 
the two be so from the common vicious passions without such re- 
finements, than from tliis deep and calm source of delusion, which 
undermines the whole principle of good, darkens that light, that 
* candle of the Lord within' which is to direct our steps, and cor- 
rupts conscience, which is the guide of life. 



SERMON IX. 

UPON THE LOVE OF OUR NEIGHBOUR. 

Preached on Advent Sunday, 

And if there be any other commandment, it is briefly comprehended in 
this saying — ^namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. — Rom. 
xiii. 9. 

It is commonly observed that there is a disposition in men to com- 
plain of the viciousness and corruption of the age in 'which they live, 
as greater than that of former ones, which is usually followed with 
this further observation, that mankind has been in that respect much 
the same in all times. Now to determine whether this last bo not 
contradicted by the accounts of history, thus much can scarce be 
doubted, that vice and folly takes different turns, and some particular 
kinds of it are more open and avowed ui some ages than in others ; 
and I suppose it may be spoken of as very much the distinction of 
the present, to profess a contracted spirit and greater regards to self- 
interest than appears to have been done formerly. Upon this account 
it seems worth while to inquire whether private interest is likely to 
be promoted in proportion to the degree in which self-love engrosses 
us, and prevails over all other principles ; ' or whether the contracted 
affection may not possibly be so prevalent as to disappoint itself, and 
even contradict its own end, private good.' 

And since, further, there is generally thought to be some peculiar 
kind of contrariety between self-love and the love of our neighbour, 
between the pursuit of public and of private good ; insomuch that 
when you are recommending one of these, you are supposed to be 
speaking against the other ; and from hence arises a secret prejudice 
against, and frequently open scorn of, all talk of public spirit, and 
r^ good-will to ourfellow-creatures; it will be necessary to 'inquire 
what respect benevolence hath to self-love, and the pursuit of private 
interest to the pursuit of public f or whether there be anything of 
that peculiar inconsistence and contrariety between them, over and 
above what there is between self-love and other passions and par- 
ticular affections, and their respective pursuits. 

These inquiries, it is hoped, may bo favourably attended to ; for 
there shall be all possible concessions made to the favourite ^as&vAv^ 
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which hath so much allowed to it, and whose cause is so universally 
pleaded ; it shall he treated with the utmost tenderness and concern 
for its interests. 

In order to this, as well as to determine the fore-mentioned ques* 
tions, it will he necessary to consider the nature, the object, and end 
of that self-love, as distinguished from other principles or affections 
in the mind, and their respective objects. 

Every man hath a general desire of his own happiness, and like- 
wise a variety of particular affections, passions, and appetites, to 
particular external objects. The former proceeds from, or is, self- 
love, and seems inseparable from all sensible creatures, who can 
reflect upon themselves and their own interest or happiness so as to 
have that interest an object to their minds ; what is to be said of the 
latter is, that they proceed from, or together make up, that particular 
nature according to which man is made. The object the former 
pursues is somewhat internal, our own happiness, enjoyment, satis- 
faction ; whether we have or have not a distinct particular perception 
what it is, or wherein it consists : the objects of the latter are t^ or 
that particular external thing which the affections tend towards, and 
of which it hath always a particular idea or perception. The prin- 
ciple we call self-love never seeks anything external for the sake of 
the thing, but only as a means of happiness or good : particular 
adOfections rest in the external things themselves. One belongs to 
man as a reasonable creature reflecting upon his own interest or 
happiness ; the other, though quite distinct from reason, are as mnch 
a part of human nature. 

That all particular appetites and passions are towards external 
things themselves, distinct from the pleasure arising from them, is 
manifested from hence, that there could not be this pleasure were it 
not for that prior suitableness between the object and the passion : 
there could be no enjoyment or delight from one thing more than 
another, from eating food more than from swallowing a stone, if 
there were not an affection or appetite to one thing more than an- 
other. 

Every particular affection, even the love of our neighbour, is as 
really our own affection as self-love ; and the pleasure arising from 
its gratification is as much my own pleasure, as the pleasure self-love 
would have from knowing I myself should her happy some time hence, 
would be my own pleasure. And if, because every particular affec- 
tion is a man's own, and the pleasure arising from its gratification his 
own pleasure, or pleasure to himself such particular affoction must 
be called self-love ; according to this way of speaking, no creature 
whatever can possibly act but merely from self-love; and every 
action and every affection whatever is to be resolved up into this <me 
principle. But then this is not the language of mankind ; or if it were^ 
we should want words to express the difference between the prin- 
ciple of an action, proceeding from cool consideration that it will be 
to my own advantage, and an action, suppose of revenge, or of 
fjiendBhip, by which a man runs upon certain ruin, to do evil or 
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good to another. It is manifest the principles of these actions are 
totally different, and so want different words to be distinguished by : 
all that they agree in is, that they both proceed from and are done to 
gratify an inclination in a man's self. But the principle or inclina- 
tion in one case is self-love ; ia the other, hatred, or love of another. 
There is then a distinction between the cool principle of self-love, or 
general desire of our own happiness, as one part of our nature, and 
one principle of action ; and the particular affections towards par- 
ticular external objects, as another part of our nature, and another 
principle of action. How much soever, therefore, is to be allowed to 
self-love, yet it cannot be allowed to be the whole of our inward 
constitution, because, you see, there are other parts or principles 
which come into it. 

Farther, private happiness or good is aU which self-love can make 
ns desire, or be concerned about : in having this consists its grati- 
fication ; it is an affection to ourselves, a regard to our own interest^ 
happiness, and private good ; and in the proportion a man hath this 
he is interested, or a lover of himself. Let this be kept in mind, 
because there is commonly, as I shall presently have occasion to 
observe, another sense put upon these words. On the other hand, 
particular affections tend towards particular external things : these 
are their objects ; having these is their end ; in this consists their 
gratification ; no matter whether it be or be not, upon the whole, our 
interest or happiness. An action done fi:om the former of these 
principles is called an interested action ; an action proceeding from 
any of the latter has its denomination of passionate, ambitious, 
friendly, revengeful, or any other, from the particular appetite or 
affection from which it proceeds. Thus self-love as one part of 
human nature, and the several particular principles as the otiier 
part, are, themselves, their objects and ends, stated and shown. 

From hence it will be easy to see how far, and in what ways, each 
of these can contribute and be subservient to the private good of the 
individual. Happiness does not consist in self-love. The desire of 
happiness is no more the thing itself than the desire of riches is the 
possession or enjoyment of them. People may love themselves with 
the most entire and unbounded affection, and yet be extremely 
miserable ; neither can self-love anyway help them out, but by set- 
ting them on work to get rid of the causes of their misery, to gain 
or make use of those objects which are by nature adapted to afford 
satisfaction. Happiness or satisfaction consists only in the enjoy- 
ment of those objects which are by nature suited to our several 
particular appetites, passions, and affections ; so that if self-love 
wholly engrosses us, and leaves no room for any other principle, 
there can be absolutely no such thing at all as happiness, or enjoy- 
ment of any kind whatever, since happiness consists in the gratifica- 
tion of particular passions, which supposes the having of them. 
Self-love, then, does not constitute this or tliat to be our interest or 
good ; but our interest or good being constituted by nature and sup- 
posed, self-love only pats us upon obtaining and securing vt. Tb^sst^r 
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fore, if it be possible that self-lovo may prevail and exert itself in & 
degree or manner which is not subservient to this end, then it mil 
not follow that our interest will be promoted in proportion to the 
degree in which that principle engrosses us and prevails over others: 
nay, further, the private and. contracted affection, when it is not sub- 
servient to tliis end, private good, may, for anything that appean, 
have a direct contrary tendency and effect ; and if we will consider 
the matter, we shall see that it often really has. Disengagement is 
absolutely necessary to enjoyment ; and a person may have so steady 
and fixed an eye upon his own interest, whatever he jdaces it in, as 
may -hinder him from attending to many gratifications within his 
reach, which others have their minds free and open to. Ov^^fondnes8^ 
for a child is not generally thought to be for its advantage ; and if 
there be any guess to be made from appearances, surely that character 
we call selfish is not the most promising for happiness. Such a teni' 
per may plainly be, and exert itself in a degree and manner which 
may give unnecessary and useless solicitude and anxiety, in a degree 
and manner which may prevent obtaining the means and materials 
of enjoyment, as well as the making use of them. Immoderate self- 
love does very ill consult its own interest ; and, how much soever a 
paradox it may appear, it is certainly true that, even from self-loTe, 
we should endeavour to get over all inordinate regard to and con- 
sideration of ourselves. Every one of our passions and affections 
hath its natural stint and bound, which may easily be exceeded; 
whereas our enjoyments can possibly be but in a determinate mea- 
sure and degree ; therefore such excess of the affection, since it 
cannot procure any enjoyment, must in all cases be useless ; but is 
generally attended with inconveniences, and often is downright pain 
and .misery. This holds as much with regard to self-love as to all 
other affections. The natural degree of it, so far as it sets us on 
work to gain and make use of the materials of satisfaction, may be to 
our real advantage, but beyond or besides this, it is in several respects 
an inconvenience and disadvantage. Thus it appears that private 
interest is so far from being likely to be promoted in proportion to 
the. degree in which self-love engrosses us, and prevails over all 
other principles, that tfie contracted affection may be so prevalent as to 
disappoint itself, and even contradict its own end, private good. 
, ' But who, except the most sordidly covetous, ever thought there 
was any rivalship between the love of greatness, honour, power, or 
between sensual appetites and self-love ? No ; there is a perfect 
harmony between them. It is by means of these particular i^pe- 
tites and affections that self-love is gratified in enjoyment, happiness, 
and satisfaction. The competition and rivalship is between self-love 
and the love of our neighbour : that affection which leads us out of 
ourselves makes us regardless of our own interest, and substitute 
tliat of another in its stead.' Whether, then, there be any peculiar 
competition and contrariety in this case, shall now be considered. 

Self-love and interestedness was stated to consist in, or be an affec- 
tion to ourselves, a regard to our own private good; it is, therefore, 
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distinct from benevolence, which is an affection to the good of our 
fellow-creatures. But that benevolence is distinct from — ^that is, not 
the same thing with self-love^ is no reason for its being looked upon 
with any peculiar suspicion, because every principle whatever by 
means of which self-love is gratified is distinct from it; and all. 
things which are distinct from each other are equally so. A man 
has an affection or aversion to another; that one of these tends 
to, and is gratified by doing good, that the other tends to, and is 
gratified by doing harm, does not in the least alter the respect which, 
either one or the other of these inward feelings has to self-love. 
We use the word property so as to exclude any other persons having 
an interest in that of which we say a particidar man has the pro- 
perty; and we often use the word seljiah so as to exclude in the 
same manner all regards to the good of others. But the cases are 
not parallel ; for though that exclusion is really part of the idea of 
property, yet such positive exclusion, or biinging this peculiar dis- 
regard to the good of others into the idea of self-love, is in reality 
adding to the idea, or changing it from what it was before stated to 
consist in — ^namely, in an affection to ourselves. — Page 279. This 
being the whole idea of self-love, it can no otherwise exclude good- 
will or love of others than merely by not including it, no otherwise, 
than it excludes love of arts or reputation, or of anything else. 
Neither, on the other hand, does benevolence, any more than love 
of arts or of reputation, exclude self-love. Love of our neighbour, 
then, has just the same respect to, is no more distant from self-love 
than hatred of our neighbour, or than love or hatred of anything 
else. Thus the principles from which men rush upon certain ruin 
for tlie destruction of an enemy, and for the preservation of a friend, 
have the same respect to the private affection, are equally interested, 
or equally disinterested ; and it is of no avail whether they are said 
to be one or the other. Therefore, to those who are shocked to hear 
virtue spoken of as disinterested, it may be allowed that it is indeed 
absurd to speak thus of it, unless hatred, several particular instances 
of vice, and all the common affections and aversions in mankind, 
are acknowledged to be disinterested too. Is there any less inconsist- 
ence between the love of inanimate things, or of creatures merely 
sensitive, and self-love, tlian between self-love and the love of our 
neighbour I Is desire of and delight in the happiness of another any 
more a diminution of self-love than desire of and delight in the 
esteem of another ? They are both equally desire of and delight in 
somewhat external to ourselves ; either both or neither are so. The 
object of self-love is expressed in the term self; and every appetite 
of sense, and every particular affection of the heart, are equally 
interested or disinterested, because the objects of them all are 
equally self or somewhat else. Whatever ridicule, therefore, the 
mention of a disinterested principle or action may be supposed to 
lie open to, must, upon the matter being thus stated, relate to ambi- 
tion, and every appetite and particular affection as much as to bene- 
volence; And indeed all the ridicule, and all the grave perplexity, 
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of which this sabject hath had its full share, is merely £rom words. 
The most intelligible way of speaking of it seems to be this : that self- 
love, and the actions done in consequence of it (for these will pre- 
sently appear to be the same as to Uus question), are interested; that 
particular affections towards external objects, and the actions done 
in consequence of those affections, are not so. But every one is at 
liberty to use words as he pleases. All that is here insisted upon is, 
that ambition, revenge, benevolence, all particular passions whatever, 
and the actions they produce, are equally interested or disinterested. 

Thus it appeaTs that there is no peculiar contrariety between 
self-love and benevolence; no greater competition between these 
than between any other particular affections and self-love. This 
relates to the affections themselves. Let us now see whether there 
be any peculiar contrariety between the respective courses of lifs 
which these affections lead to ; whether there be any greater com- 
petition between the pursuit of private and of public good, than 
between any other particular pursuits and that of private good. 

There seems no other reason to suspect that there is any soch 
peculiar contrariety, but only that the course of action which bene* 
volence' leads to has a more direct tendency to promote the good of 
others, than that course of action which love of reputation, suppose^ 
or any other particular affection, leads to. But that any affecti<m 
tends to the happiness of another, does not hinder its tending to 
one's own happiness too. That others enjoy the benefit of the air 
and the light of the sun, does not hinder but that these are as much 
one's own private advantage now, as they would be if we had the 
property of them exclusive of all others. So a pursuit which tends 
to promote the good of another, yet may have as great tendency 
to promote private interest, as a pursuit which does not tend to the 
good of another at all, or which is mischievous to him. All parti- 
cular affections whatever, resentment, benevolence, love of artfi^ 
equally lead to a course of action for their own gratification — ^that is^ 
the gratification of ourselves; and the gratification of each gives 
delight. So far, then, it is manifest they have all the same respect 
to private interest. Now take into consideration further, concerning 
these three pursuits, that the end of the first is the harm, of the 
second, the good of another, of the last, somewhat indifferent ; and 
is there any necessity that these additional considerations should 
alter the respect which we before saw these three pursuits had to 
private interest, or render any one of them less conducive to it than 
any other! Thus one man's affection is to honour, as his end, in 
order to obtain which he thinks no pains too great. Suppose another 
with such a singularity of mind as to have the same affection to 
public good, as his end, which he endeavours with the same labour 
to obtain. In case of success, surely the man of benevolence hath 
as great enjoyment as the man of ambition ; they both equally hav- 
ing the end their affections in the same degree tended to ; but in 
case of disappointment, the benevolent man has clearly the advan- 
ta£^e, sincQ endeavouring to do good^ oousidered as a virtuous poiviiiiy 
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is gratified by its own consciousness — that is, is in a degree its own 
reward. 

And as to these two, or benevolence and any other particular 
passions whatever, considered in a further view, as forming a gene- 
ral temper, which more or less disposes us for enjoyment of all the 
common blessings of life, distinct from their own gratification : is 
benevolence less the temper of tranquillity and freedom than ambi- 
tion or covetousness ? Does the benevolent man appear less easy 
with liimsftlf from his love to his neighbour ? Does he less reli^ 
his being ? Is there any peculiar gloom seated on his face ? Is his 
mind less open to entertainment, to any particular gratification? 
Nothing is more manifest than that, being in good-humour, which is 
benevolence whilst it lasts, is itself the temper of satisfaction and 
enjoyment. 

Suppose, then, a man sitting down to consider how he might 
become most easy to himself, and attain the greatest pleasure he 
could; all that which is his real natural happiness. This can only 
consist in the enjoyment of those objects which are by nature 
adapted to our several faculties. These particular enjoyments make 
up the sum-total of our happiness ; and they are supposed to arise 
from riches, honours, and the gratification of sensual appetites. Be 
it so. Yet none profess themselves so completely happy in these 
enjoyments but that there is room left in the mind for others, if 
they were presented to them ; nay, these, as much as they engage 
us, are not thought so high but that human nature is capable even 
of greater. Now there have been persons in all ages who have 
professed that they found satisfaction in the exercise of charity, in 
the love of their neighbour, in endeavouring to promote the happi- 
ness of aU they had to do with, and in the pursuit of what is just, 
and right, and good, as the general bent of their mind and end of 
their life ; and that doing an action of baseness or cruelty would be 
as great violence to (Jieir self, as much breaking in upon their nature, 
as any external force. Persons of this character would add, if they 
might be heard, that they consider themselves as acting in the view 
of an infinite Being, who is, in a much higher sense, the object of 
reverence and of love than all the world besides ; and therefore 
they could have no more enjoyment from a wicked action done 
under his eye, than the persons to whom they are making their 
apology could, if all mankind were the spectators of it ; and that 
the satisfaction of approving themselves to his unerring judgment^ 
to whom they thus refer all their actions, is a more continued, settled 
satisfaction, than any this world can afibrd ; as also that they have, 
no less than others, a mind free and open to all the common inno- 
cent gratifications of it, such as they are. And, if we go no further, 
does there appear any absurdity in this ? Will any one take upon 
him to say that a man cannot find his account in thiis general course 
of life, as much as in the most unbounded ambition and the excesses 
of pleasure ? — or that such a person has not consulted so well for 
himself, for the satisfaction and peace of his own mind^ «& <k<^ 
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ambitious or dissolute man ? And though the consideration that 
God himself will in the end justify their taste, and support their 
cause, is not formally to be insisted upon here, yet thus mqch 
comes in, that all enjoyments whatever are much more clear and 
unmixed from the assurance that they will end well. Is it certain, 
then, that there is nothing in these pretensions to happiness ! — espe- 
cially when there are not wanting persons who have supported 
themselves with satisfactions of this kind in sickness, poverty, dis- 
grace, and in the very pangs of death ; whereas it is manifest all 
other enjoyments fail in these circumstances. This surely looks 
suspicious of having somewhat in it. Self-love, methinks, should be 
alarmed. May she not possibly pass over greater pleasures than 
those she is so wholly taken up with! 

The short of the matter is no more than this : Happiness consists in 
the gratification of certain affections, appetites, passions, with objects 
which are by nature adapted to them. Self-love may, indeed, set ns 
on work to gratify these ; but happiness or enjoyment has no imme- 
diate connection with self-love, but arises from such gratification 
alone. Love of our neighbour is one of those affections. This, 
considered as a virtuous principle, is gratified by a consciousness of 
endeavouring to promote the good of others ; but considered as a 
natural affection, its gratification consists in the actual accomplish- 
ment of this endeavour. Now indulgence or gratification of Uus 
affection, whether in that consciousness or this accomplishment 
has the same respect to interest as indulgence of any other afi«o- 
tion ; they equally proceed from, or do not proceed from, self-love; 
they equally include, or equally exclude, this principle. Thus it 
appears that < benevolence and the pursuit of public good hath at 
least as great respect to self-love and the pursuit of private good, as 
any other particular passions and their respective purauits.' 

Neither is covetousness, whether as a temper or pursuit, any 
exception to this. For if by covetousness is meant the desire and 
pursuit of riches for their own sake, without any regard to, or con- 
sideration of the uses of them, this hath as little to do with self-love 
as benevolence hath. But by this word is usually meant not such 
madness and total distraction of mind, but immoderate affection to^ 
and pursuit of riches, as possessions, in order to some further end— 
namely, satisfaction, interest, or good. This, therefore, is not a par- 
ticular affection, or particular pursuit, but it is the general principle 
of self-love, and the general pursuit of our own interest ; for which 
reason the word selfish is by every one appropriated to this temper 
and pursuit. Now as it is ridiculous to assert that self-love and 
the love of our neighbour ai'e the same, so neither is it asserted 
that following these different affections hath the same tendency and 
respect to our own interest. The comparison is not between self- 
love and the love of our neighbour; between pursuit of our own 
interest and the interest of others; but between the several par- 
ticular affections in human nature, towards external objects, as one 
part of the comparison ; and the one particular affection to the good 
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of our neighbour, as the other part of it ; and it has been shown 
that all these have the same respect to self-love and private interest. 

There is, indeed, frequently an inconsistence or interfering be- 
tween self-love or private interest, and the several particular appe- 
tites, passions, aiFections, or the purauits they lead to. But this 
competition or interfering is merely accidental, and happens much 
oftener between pride, revenge, sensual gratifications, and private 
interest, than between private interest and benevolence. For no- 
thing is more common than to see men give themselves up to a 
passion or an affection to their known prejudice and ruin, and in 
direct contradiction to manifest and real interest, and the loudest 
calls of self-love ; whereas the seeming competitions and interfering 
between benevolence and private interest, relate much more to the 
materials or means of enjoyment, than to enjoyment itself. There 
is oflen an interfering in the former, when there is none in the 
latter. Thus as to riches : so much money as a man gives away, so 
much less will remain in his possession. Here is a real interfering. 
But though a man cannot possibly give without lessening his fortune, 
yet there are multitudes might give without lessening their own 
enjoyment, because they may have more than they can turn to any 
real use or advantage to themselves. Thus the more thought and 
time any one employs about the interests and good of others, he 
most necessarily have less to attend to his own ; but he may have 
80 ready and lai^e a supply of his own wants, that such thought 
might be really useless to himself, though of great service and 
assistance to others. 

The general mistake that there is some greater inconsistence 
between endeavouring to promote the good of another and self- 
interest, than between self-interest and pursuing anything else, 
seems, as hath already been hinted, to arise from our notions of 
property, and to be carried on by this property's being supposed to 
be itself our happiness or good. People are so very much taken up 
with this one subject, that they seem from it to have formed a gene- 
ral way of thinking, which they apply to other things that they have 
nothing to do with. Hence, in a confused and slight way, it might 
well be taken for granted that another's having no interest in an 
affection — that is, his good not being the object of it — renders, as one 
may speak, the proprietor's interest in it greater ; and that if another 
had an interest in it, this would render his less, or occasion that such 
affection could not be so friendly to self-love, or conducive to private 
good, as an affection or pursuit which has not a regard to the good 
of another. This, I say, might be taken for granted, whilst it was not 
attended to, that the object of every particular affection is equally 
somewhat external to ourselves; and whether it be the good of 
another person, or whether it be any other external thing, makes no 
alteration with regard to its being one's own affection, and the grati- 
fication of it one's own private enjoyment. And so far as it is taken 
for granted that barely having the means and materials of enjoy- 
ment is what constitutes interest and hap^meaa) ^^\> Q\n Ssi\jest%%k\ ^s^ 
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good consists in possessions themselves, in having the property of 
riches, houses, lands, gardens, not in the enjojment of them ; so far 
it will even more strongly be taken for granted, in the way already 
explained, that an a£Pection's conducing to the good of another must 
even necessarily occasion it to conduce less to private good, if not to 
be positively detrimental to it. For if property and happiness are 
one and the same thing, as by increasing the property of another you 
lessen your own property, so by promoting the happiness of anoUier 
you must lessen your own happiness. But whatever occasioned the 
mistake, I hope it has been fully proved to be one, as it has been 
proved that there is no peculiar rivalship or competition between 
self-love and benevolence ; that as there may be a competition be- 
tween these two, so there may also between any particular affection 
whatever and self-love ; that every particular affection, benevolence 
among the rest, is subservient to self-love, by being the instrument 
of private enjoyment ; and that in one respect benevolence con- 
tribute more to private interest — that is, enjoyment or satisfacti<m— 
than any other of the particular common affections^ as it is in a 
degree its own gratification. 

And to all these things may be added, that religion, from whence 
arises our strongest obligation to benevolence, is so far from disown- 
ing the principle of self-love, that it often addresses itself to that 
very principle, and always to the mind in that state when reason 
presides ; and there can no access be had to the understanding bnt 
by convincing men that the course of life we would persuade them 
to is not contrary to their interest. It may be allowed, without any 
prejudice to the cause of virtue and religion, that our ideas of happi- 
ness and misery are, of all our ideas, the nearest and most important 
to us ; that they will, nay, if you please, that they ought to prevail 
over those of order, and beauty, and harmony, and proportion, if 
there should ever be, as it is impossible there ever should be, any 
inconsistence between them; though these last^ too, as expressing 
the fitness of actions, are real as truth itself. Let it be allowed 
though virtue or moral rectitude does, indeed, consist in ajffection to 
and pursuit of what is right and good, as such, yet, that when we sit 
down in a cool hour, we can neither justify to ourselves this or any 
other pursuit, till we are convinced that it will be for our happiness, 
or at least not contrary to it. 

Common reason and humanity will have some influence upon 
mankind, whatever becomes of speculations ; but so fiar as the inte- 
rests of virtue depend upon the theory of it being secured from open 
scorn, so far its very being in the world depends upon its appeanng 
to have no contrariety to private interest and self-love. The fore- 
going observations, therefore, it is hoped, may have gained a little 
ground in favour of the precept before us, the particular explanation 
of which shall be the subject of the next discourse. 

I will conclude at present with observing the peculiar obligatioa 
which we are under to virtue and religion, as enforced in the verses 
fdUow'mg the text^ in the epistle for the day, from our Savioufs 
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eoming into the world — ^ The night is far spent, the day is at hand ; 
let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, and let ns put on the 
armour of light,' &c. The meaning and force of which exhortation 
is, that Christianity lays us under new obligations to a good life, as 
by it the will of God is more clearly revealed, and as it affords addi- 
tional motives to the practice of it, over and above those which arise 
out of the nature of virtue and vice ; I might add, as our Saviour has 
set us a perfect example of goodness in our own nature. Now love 
and charity is plainly the thing in which he hath placed his religion ; 
in which, therefore, as we have any pretence to the name of Chris- 
tians, we must place ours. He hath at once enjoined it upon us 
by way of command, with peculiar force, and by his example, as 
having undertaken the work of our salvation out of pure love and 
good-will to mankind. The endeavour to set home this example 
upon our minds is a very proper employment of this season, which is 
bringing on the festival of his birth ; which, as it may teach us many 
excellent lessons of humility, resignation, and obedience to the will 
of Gk)d, so there is none it recommends with greater authority, force, 
and advantage, than this of love and charity; since it was 'for us 
men, and for our salvation, that he came down from heaven, and was 
incarnate, and was made man,' that he might teach us our duty, and 
more especially that he might enforce the practice of it, reform man- 
kind, and finally bring us to that ' eternal salvation of which he is 
the Author to all those that obey him.' 
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UPON THE LOVE OF OUR NEIGHBOUR, CONTINUED. 

And if there be any other commandment, it is briefly comprehended in 
this saying — namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. — Rom. 
xiii. 9. 

Having already removed the prejudices against public spirit, or 
the love of our neighbour, on the side of private interest and self- 
love, I proceed to the particular explanation of the precept before us, 
by showing < who is our neighbour ; in what sense we are required to 
love him as ourselves ; the influence such love would have upon our 
behaviour in life f and lastly, * how this commandment comprehends 
in it all others.' 

I. The objects and due extent of this affection will be understood 
hy attending to the nature of it, and to the nature and circumstances 
of mankind in this world. The love of our neighbour is the same 
with charity, benevolence, or good-will ; it is an i^ection to the good 
and happiness of our fellow-creatures. This implies in ii o^ ^a^foi^ 
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tion to produce happiness ; and this is the simple notion of goodness, 
which appears so amiable wherever we meet with it. Fnnn hence it 
is easy to see that the perfection of goodness consists in love to the 
whole universe. This is the perfection of Almighty God. 

But as man is so much limited in his capacity, as so small a part of 
the creation comes under his notice and influence, and as we are not 
used to consider things in so general a way, it is not to be thought 
of that the universe should be the object of benevolence to such 
creatures as we are. Thus in that precept of our Saviour, 'Be ye 
perfect, even as your Father, which is in heaven, is perfect' (Matt v. 
48), the perfection of the divine goodness is proposed to our imita- 
tion, as it is promiscuous, and extends to the evil as well as the good; 
not as it is absolutely universal, imitation of it in this respect being 
plainly beyond us. The object is too vast. For this reason moral 
writers also have substituted a less general object for our benevo- 
lence — mankind. But this likewise is an object too general, and very 
much out of our view. Therefore persons more practical have, in- 
stead of mankind, put our country, and made the principle of virtue^ 
of human virtue, to consist in the entire uniform love of our country; 
and this is what we call a pubUc spirit, wliich in men of public sia- 
tions is the character of a patriot But this is speaking to the upper 
part of the world. Kingdoms and governments are large, and the 
-sphere of action of far the greatest part of mankind is mudi nar* 
rower than the government they live under ; or, however, common 
men do not consider their actions as affecting the whole community 
of which they arc members. There plainly is wanting a less general 
and nearer object of benevolence for the bulk of men than that of 
their country. Tlierefore the Scripture, not being a book of theory 
and speculation, but a plain rule of life for mankind, has with the 
utmost possible propriety put the principle of virtue upon the love 
of our neighbour — which is that part of the universe, that part of 
mankind, that part of our country, which comes under our imme- 
diate notice, acquaintance, and influence, and with which we have 
to do. 

This is plainly the true account, or reason, why our Saviour places 
the principle of virtue in the love of our neighbour, and the account 
itself shows who are comprehended under that relation. 

II. Let us now consider in what sense we are commanded to love 
our neighbour as ourselves. 

This precept, in its first delivery by our Saviour, is thus intro- 
duced : — ^ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, with 
all thy soul, and with all thy strength ; and thy neighbour as thyself.' 
'These very different manners of expression do not lead our thoughts 
to the same measure or degree of love common to ho(h. objects, but 
to one, peculiar to each. Supposing, then, which is to be supposed, 
A distinct meaning and propriety in the words * as thyself,' the pre- 
cept we are considering will admit of any of these senses : that we 
bear the same kind of afibction to our neighbour as we do to our- 
selvee; or, that the love we bear to out u^A^hbous ekould have some 
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certain proportion or other to self-love; or, lastly, that it shotild 
bear the particular proportion of equality, that it be in the same 
degree. 

^rst. The precept may be understood as requiriug only tliat we 
liave the same kind of a£fection to our fellow-creatui'es as to our- 
selves ; that, as eyery man has the principle of self-love, which disposes 
him to avoid misery, and consult his own happiness, so we should, cul- 
tivate the affection of good-will to our neighbour, and that it should 
influence us to have the same kind of regard to him. This at least 
must be commanded, and this will not only prevent our being inju- 
rious to him, but will also put us upon promoting liis good. There 
are blessings in life which we share in common with others — peace, 
plenty, freedom, healthful seasons. But real benevolence to our fel- 
low-creatures would give us the notion of a common interest in a 
stricter sense, for in the degree we love another, his interest, his 
joys and.sorrows, are our own. It is from self-love that we form the 
notion of private good, and consider it as our own : love of our neigh- 
bour would teadi us thus to appropriate to ourselves his good and 
welfare, to consider ourselves as having a real share in his happiness. 
Thus the .principle of benevolence would be an advocate within our 
own breasts to take care of the interests of our fellow-creatures in 
all the interfering and competitions which cannot but bo, from the 
imperfection of our nature, and the state we are in. It would like- 
wise in ^me measure lessen that interfering, and hinder men from 
forming so strong a notion of private good, exclusive of the good of 
others, as we commonly do. Thus, as the private afiection makes 
us in a peculiar manner sensible of humanity, justice, or injustice, 
when exercised towards ourselves, love of our neighbour woidd give 
us the same kind of sensibility in his behalf. This would be the 
greatest security of our uniform obedience to that most equitable 
rule — * Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them.' 

All this is indeed no more than that we should have a real love to 
our neighbour ; but then, which is to be observed, the words < as thy- 
self' express this in the most distinct manner, and determine tho 
precept to relate to the affection itself. The advantage which this 
principle of benevolence has over other remote considerations is, 
that it is itself the temper of virtue ; and likewise tlmt it is the 
chief, nay, the only effectual security of our performing the several 
offices of kindness we owe to our fellow- creatures. When, from 
distant cousidei^tions, men resolve upon anything to which they 
have 1)0 liking, or perhaps an avorseness, they are perpetually finding 
out evasions and excuses, which need never be wanting if people 
look for them ; and they equivocate with themselves in the plainest 
cases in the world. This may be in respect to single determinate 
acts of virtue ; but it comes in much more where the obligation is 
to a general course of behaviour, and most of all if it be such as can- 
not be reduced to fixed determinate rules. This observation may 
account for the diversity of the expression in tl\a.ti kii<vn\i ^'d&»&^ 

s 
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of the prophet Micah, ' To do justly, and to love merdy.' A man's 
heart must be formed to humanity and benevolence, he must love 
mercy, otherwise he will not act mercifully in any settled course of 
behaviour. As consideration of the future sanctions of religion is 
our only security of persevering in our duty in cases of great temp- 
tations, so to get our heart and temper formed to a love and likiiig 
of what is good, is absolutely necessary in order to our behaving 
rightly in the familiar and daily intercourses amongst mankind. 

Secondly, The precept before us may be understood to reqinre 
that we love our neighbour in some certain proportion or other, 
according as we love ourselves; and indeed a man's character 
cannot he determined by the love he bears to his neighboor, con- 
sidered absolutely; but the proportion which tiiis bears to sdf- 
•love, whether it be attended to or not, is the chief thing which foims 
the character, and influences the actions. For, as the form of thd 
body is a composition of various parts, so hJcewise our inward 
structure is not simple or uniform, but a composition of varioos 
passions, appetites, Sections, together with rationality; induding 
in this last both the discernment of what is rights and a disposition 
to regulate ourselves by it. There is greater variety of parts in 
what we call a character, than there are features in a &ce ; and the 
morality of that is no more determined by one part, than the beaatj 
or deformity of this is by one single feature : each is to be judged <^ 
by all the parts or features, not taken singly, but together. Li the 
inward firame the various passions, appetites, afiections^ stand in 
different respects to each other. The principles in our mind may 
be contradictory, or checks and allays only, or incentives and assis- 
tants to each other ; and principles which in their nature have no 
kind of contrariety or affinity, may yet accidentally be each other's 
allays or incentives. 

From hence it comes to pass that though we were able to look 
into the inward contexture of the heart, and see with the greatest 
exactness in what degree any one principle is in a particular man, 
we could not from thence determine how far that principle would 
go towards forming the character, or what influence it would have 
upon the actions, unless we could likewise discern what other prin- 
ciples prevailed in him, and see the proportion which that one bears 
to the others. Thus though two men should have the aJffection of 
compassion in the same degree exactly, yet one may have the prin- 
ciple of resentment, or of ambition, so strong in him, as to prevail 
over that of compassion, and prevent its having any influ^ice upon 
his actions, so that he may deserve the character of a hard or cniri 
man ; whereas the other, having compassion in just the same degree 
only, yet having resentment or ambition in a lower degree, his com- 
passion may prevail over them, so as to influence his actions, and to 
denominate his temper compassionate. So that, how strange soever 
it may appear to people who do not attend to the thing, yet it is quite 
manifest that when we say one man is more resenting or compes- 
sionate than another, this does not uoee^^xily imply that one has the 
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IHrincnple of resentment or of compassion stronger than the other. 
for if the proportion which resentment or compassion bears to other 
inward principles is greater in one than in the other, this is itself 
sufficient to denominate one more respiting or compassionate than 
ihe other. 

Further, the whole system, as I may speak, of affections (includ- 
ing rationality), ^(^ch constitute the heart, as this word is used in 
Scripture and on moral subjects, are each and all of them stronger in 
flcnne than in others. Now the proportion which the two general 
affections, benevolence and self-love, bear to each other, according to 
this interpretation of the text, denominates men's character as to 
virtue. Suppose, then, one man to have the principle of benevolence 
in a higher degree than another — it will not follow from hence 
that his general temper, or character, or actions, will be more bene- 
volent than the other's ; for he may have self-love in such a degree 
jui quite to prevail over benevolence, so that it may have no influence 
«t idl upon his actions ; whereas benevolence in the other person, 
thou^ in a lower degree, may yet be the strongest principle in his 
-heart, and strong enough to be the guide of his actions, so as to 
denominate him a good and virtuous man. The case is here as in 
flcales : it is not one weight, considered in itself, which determines 
whether the scale shall ascend or descend ; but this depends upon the 
proportion which that one weight hath to the other. 

It being thus manifest that the influence which benevolence has 
npon our actions, and how far it goes towards forming our character, 
is not determined by the degree itself of this principle in our mind, 
bat by the proportion it has to self-love and other principles — ^a com- 
parison also being made in the text between self-love and the love 
of our neighbour — these joint considerations afibrded sufficient occa- 
sion for treating here of that proportion : it plainly is implied in the 
■j^ireo&pt, though it should be questioned whether it be the exact 
meaning of the words < as thyself.' 

Love of our neighbour, then, must bear some proportion to self- 
love, and virtue, to be sure, consists in the due proportion. What 
this due proportion is, whether as a principle in the mind, or as 
exerted in actions, can be judged of only from our nature and condi- 
tion in this world. Of the degree in which affections and the prin- 
eifdes of action, considered in themselves, prevail, we have no 
measure: let us then proceed to the course of behaviour, the 
actions they produce. 

Both our nature and condition require that each particular man 
should make particular provision for himself, and the inquiry, what 
proportion benevolence should have to self-love, when brought down 
to practice, will be, what is a competent care and provision for our- 
selves ? And how certain soever it be that each man must determine 
this for himself and how ridiculous soever it would be for any to 
attempt to determine it for another, yet it is to be observed that 
tiie proportion is real, and that a competent provision has a bound, 
and that it cannot be all which we can possibly %et. QXL^kfiR?^^\SX>css^ 
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our grasp, without legal injustice. Mankind almost uniyersally bring 
in vanity, supplies for what is called a life of pleasure, covetousness, 
or imaginary notions of superiority over others, to determine this 
question ; but every one who desires to act a proper part in society 
would do well to consider how far any of them come in to determine 
it in the way of moral consideration. All ih&t can be said is, sap- 
posing, wliat, as the world goes, is so much to be supposed that it is 
scarce to be mentioned, that persons do not neglect what they really 
owe to themselves ; the more of their care and thought^ and of their 
fortune, they employ in doing good to their fellow-creatures, the 
nearer they come up to the law of perfection, * Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.' 

Thirdly, If the words *as thyself were to be imderstood of an 
equality of affection, it would not be attended with those conse- 
quences which perhaps may be thought to follow from it. Suppose 
a person to have the same settled regard to others as to himself 
that in every deliberate scheme or pursuit he took their interest 
into the account in the same degree as his own, so £ar as an equality 
of afibction would produce this, yet he would, in fact, and ought to 
be, much more taken up and employed about himself and his own 
concerns, than about others and their interests ; for besides the one 
common affection towards himself and his neighbour, he would 
have several other particulai* affectious, passions, appetites, which he 
could not possibly feel in common both for himself and others. Now 
these sensations themselves very much employ us, and have periiaps 
as great influence as self-love. So far, indeed, as self-love and cool 
reflection upon what is for our interest would set us on work to 
gain a supply of our own several wants, so far the love of our 
neighboui' would make us do the same for him, but the degree in 
which we are put upon seeking and making use of the means of 
gratification by the feeling of those affections, appetites, and passions, 
must necessarily be peculiar to ourselves. 

That there are particular passions — suppose shame, resentment— 
which men seem to have, and feel in common both for themselves 
and others, makes no alteration in respect to those passions and 
appetites which cannot possibly be thus felt in common. From 
hence — and perhaps more things of the like kind might be men« 
tioned — it follows that though there were an equality of affection to 
both, yet regards to ourselves would be more prevalent than atten- 
tion to the concerns of others. 

And from moral considerations it ought to be so, supposing still 
the equality of affection commanded, because we are in a peculiar 
manner, as I may speak, intrusted ^dth ourselves ; and therefore 
care of our own interests, as well as of our conduct^ particularly 
belongs to us. 

To these things must be added that moral obligations can extend 
no further than to natural possibilities. Now we have a perception 
of our own interests, like consciousness of our own existence, which 
we always carj'y about witih ns, and \}\i\Oci)m\\& <^wi\n.uation, kind, 
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igree, seems impossible to be felt in respect to the interests 
ers. 

m. all these things, it fully appears that though we were to 
ur neighbour in the same degree as we love ourselves, so far 
} is possible, yet the care of oui*selves, of the individual, would 
i neglected ; the apprehended danger of which seems to be the 
bjection against understanding the precept in this strict sense. 
The general temper of mind which the due love of our neigh- 
would form us to, and the influence it would have upon our 
iour in life, is now to be considered. 

I temper and behaviour of charity is explained at large in that 
1 passage of St Paul: * Charity snfiBreth long, and is kind; 
y envieth not, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not 
vn, thinketh no evil, beareth all things, believeth all things, 
1 all things.' — (1 Cor. xiii.) As to the meaning of the expres* 
' seeketh not her own, thinketh no evil, believeth all things,' 
''er those expressions may be explained away, this meekness, 
n some degree, easiness of temper, readiness to forego our 
for the sake of peace, as well as in the way of compassion, 
>m from mistrust, and disposition to believe well of our 
i)our ; this general temper, I say, accompanies, and is plainly 
feet of, love and good-will. And though such is the world in 
we live, that experience and knowledge of it not only may, 
ust beget in us greater regard to oui*selves, and doubtfulness 
i characters of others, than is natural to mankind, yet these 
not to be carried further than the nature and course of things 
necessary. It is still true, even in the present state of things, 
( it is, that a real good man had rather be deceived, than be 
ious — had rather forego his known right, than run the venture 
ing even a hard thing. This is the general temper of that 
y, of which the apostle asserts that if he had it not, giving his 
to be burned would avail him nothing;' and which, he says, 
never fail.' 

) happy influence of this temper extends to every different 
)n and circumstance in human life. It plainly renders a man 
', more to be desired, as to all the respects and relations we 
band in to each other. The benevolent man is disposed to 
use of all external advantages in such a manner as shall 
bnte to the good of others, as well as to his own satisfaction. 
wn satisfaction consists in this: He will be easy. and kind to 
pendents, compassionate to the poor and distressed, friendly 
with whom he has to do. This includes the good neighbour, 
t, master, magistrate; and such a behaviour would plainly 
dependence, inferiority, and even servitude, easy. 8o that a 
or charitable man, of superior rank in wisdom, fortune, autho- 
i a common blessing to the pla^e he lives in : happiness grows 
his influence. This good principle in inferiors would dis- 
itself in paying respect, gratitude, obedience^ 8A d>\^. \V. xi^t« 
bre^ metbiiUis, one just way of trying one^^^ ovni OQax^R.Vfist^\A 
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ask onrselves, Am I in reality a better master or servant^ a better 
friend, a better neighbour, than such and such persons, whtMB, per- 
haps, I may think not to deserve the character of virtae and xo^igioii 
so much as myself? 

And as to the spirit of party which imhappily prevails amongst 
mankind, whatever are the distinctions which serve for a 8iq>ply to 
it, some or other of which have obtained in all ages and coontries, 
one who is thus friendly to his kind, will immediately make dne 
allowances for it, as what cannot but be amongst such creatures as 
men in such a world as this. And as wrath and friry and overbear^ 
ing upoD. these occasions proceed, as I may speak, from men's feeling 
only on their own side, so a common feeling, for others as well as 
for ourselves, would render us sensible to this truth, which it is 
strange can have so little influence — ^that we ourselves differ from 
others just as much as they do from us. I put the matter in this 
way, because it can scarce be expected that the generality of men 
should see that those things which are made the occasions of dis- 
sension and fomenting the party spirit, are really nothing at all ; but 
it may be expected from idl people, how much soever they are in. 
earnest about their respective peculiarities^ that humanity, and 
common good-will to their feUow-creatures, should moderate and 
restrain that wretched spirit. 

This good temper of charity likewise would prevent strife and 
enmity arising ftom. other occasions ; it would prevent onr giving 
just cause of offence, and our taking it without cause. And in cases 
of real injury, a good man will make all the allowances which are 
to be made ; and, without any attempts of retaliation, he will only 
consult his own and other men's security for the future^ against 
injustice and wrong. 

lY . I proceed to consider, lastly, what is affirmed of the precept 
now explained, that it comprehends in it all others ; that ia^ that to 
love our neighbour as ourselves includes in it all virtues. 

Now the way in which every maxim of conduct or general Eqpecu- 
lative assertion, when it is to be explained at lai^ should be 
treated, is, to show what are the particular truths which were de- 
signed to be comprehended under such a general observation, how 
far it is strictly true; and then the limitations, restrictions, and 
exceptions, if there be exceptions, with which it is to be understood. 
But it is only the former of these — namely, how far the assertion in 
the text holds, and the ground of the pre-eminence assigned to the 
precept of it — which in strictness comes into our present conside- 
ration. 

However, in almost everything that is said there is somewhat to 
be understood beyond what is explicitly laid down, and which we of 
course supply ; somewhat, I mean, which would not be conmumly 
called a restriction or limitation. Thus when benevolence is said to 
be the sum of virtue, it is not spoken of as a blind propension, butt 
as a principle in reasonable creatures, and so to be directed by their. 
reason; for reason and reftectiou comie Vn^ owe notioii of amoiai 
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agent; and that will lead us to consider distant oonseqnences, as 
well as the immediate tendency of an action : it will teach us that 
the care of some persons, suppose children and families, is parti- 
cularly committed to our charge by nature and Providence ; as also 
that there are other circumstances, suppose friendship or former 
obligations, which require that we do good to some preferably to 
others. Reason, considered merely as subservient to benevolence, 
as assisting to produce the greatest good, will teach us to have par- 
ticular regard to these relations and circumstances, because it is 
plainly for the good of the world that they should be regarded. 
And as there are numberless cases in which, notwithstanding ap- 
pearances, we are not competent judges whether a particular action 
will upon the whole do good or harm, reason in the same way will 
teach us to be cautious how we act in these cases of uncertainty. 
It will suggest to our consideration which is the safer side, how 
liable we are to be led wrong by passion and private interest, and 
what regard is due to laws and the judgment of mankind. All these 
things must come into consideration, were it only in order to deter- 
mine which way of acting is likely to produce the greatest good. 
Thus upon supposition that it were in the strictest sense true, 
without limitation, that benevolence includes in it all virtues, yet 
reason must come in as its guide and director, in order to attain its 
own end, the end of benevolence, the greatest public good. Reason, 
then, being thus included, let us now consider the truth of the 
assertion itself. v 

First, It is manifest that nothing can be of consequence to man- 
kind or any creature but happiness. This, then, is all which any 
person can, in strictness of speaking, be said to have a right to. We 
can therefore owe no man anythmg, but only to further and pro- 
mote his liappiness, according to our abilities. And therefore a 
disposition and endeavour to do good to all with whom we have to 
do, in the degree and manner which the different relations we stand 
in to them require, is a discharge of all the obligations we are under 
to them. 

As human nature is not one simple uniform thing, but a composi- 
tion of various parts — ^body, spirit, appetites, particular passions, and 
affections — for each of which reasonable self-love would lead men to 
have due regard, and make suitable provision, so society consists of 
various parts, to which we stand in different respects and relations ; 
and just benevolence would as surely lead us to have due regard 
to each of these, and behave as the respective relations require. 
Reasonable good-will, and right behaviour towards our fellow-crea- 
tures are in a manner the same, only that the former expresseth the 
principle as it is in the mind ; the latter the principle, as it were, 
become external — that is, exerted in actions. 

And so far as temperance, sobriety, and moderation in sensual 
pleasures, and the contrary vices, have any respect to our fellow- 
creatures, any influence upon their quiet, welfare, and happiness — as 
they always have a real, and often a near influence upon it — so far it . 
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is manifest those virtues may be produced by the love of our neigh- 
bour, and that the contrary vices would be prevented by it. Indeed 
if men's regard to themselves will not restrain them fVom' excess, it 
may be tiiought little probable that their love to others will be suffi- 
cient ; but the reason is, that their love to others is not, any more 
than their regard to themselves, just, and in its due degree. There 
are, however, manifest instances of persons kept sober and tem- 
perate from regard to their affairs, and the welfare of those who 
depend upon them. And it is obvious to every one that habitual 
excess, a dissolute course of life, implies a general neglect of the 
duties we owe towards our friends, our families, and our country. 

From hence it is manifest that the common virtues and Uie com- 
mon vices of mankind may be traced up to benevolence, or the 
want of it. And this entitles the precept^ 'Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,' to the pro-eminence given to it ; and is a justi- 
fication of the apostle's assertion, that all other commandments are 
comprehended in it ; whatever cautions and restrictions * Uiere are 
which might require to be considered, if we were to state particularly 
and at length what is virtue and right behaviour in mankind. But, 

Secondly, It might be added, that in a higher and more general 
way of consideration, leaving out the particular nature of creatures, 
and the particular circumstances in which they ai*e placed, benevo- 
lence seems in the strictest sense to include in it all that is good 
and worthy ; all that is good which we have any distinct particular 
notion of. We have no clear conception of any positive moral 
attribute in the Supreme Being but what may be resolved up into 
goodness. And if we consider a reasonable creature or moral 

■ * For instance — as we are not competent judges what is, upon the whole, for the 
good of the world, there may be other immediate ends appointed us to pursue 
besides that one of doing good or producing happiness. Though the good of the 
creation be the only end of the Author of it, yet he may have laid us under parti- 
cular obligations, which we may discern and feel ourselves under, quite distinct 
from a perception that the observance or violation of them is fat the happiness or 
misery of our fellow-creatures. And this is, in fact, the case. For there are certain 
dispositions of mind, and certain actions, which are in themselves approved or 
disapproved by mankind, abstracted firom the consideration of their tendency to 
the happiness or misery of the world ; approved or disapproved by reflection, by that 
principle within which is the guide of life, the judge of right and wrong. Niunbcr- 
less instances of this kind might be mentioned. There are pieces of treachery 
which in themselves uppear base and detestable to every one. There are actions 
which perhaps can scarce have any other general name given them than indecen- 
cies, which yet are odious and shocking to human nature. There is such a thing 
as meanness, a little mind ; which, as it is quite distinct fh)m incapacity, so it 
raises a dislike and disapprobation quite diU'crent from that contempt which men 
are too apt to have of mere folly. On the other hand, what we call greatness of 
mind is the object of another sort of approbation than superior understanding. 
Fidelity, honour, strict justice, are themselves approved in the highest degree, 
abstracted tcom the consideration of their tendency. Now whether it be thought 
that each of these are connected with benevolence in our nature, and so may be 
considered as the same thing with it ; or whether some of them be thought an infe- 
rior kind of virtues and vices, somewhat like natural beauties and deformities ; or, 
lastly, plain exceptions to the general rule ; thus much, however, is certain, that 
the things now instanced in, and numberless others, are approved or disapproved by 
mankind in general in quite another view than as conducive to the happiness or 
misery of the world. 
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agent, without regard to the particular relations and circumstances 
in which he is placed, we cannot conceive anything else to come in 
towards determining whether he is to be ranked in a higher or lower 
class of virtuous beings, but the higher or lower degree in which 
that principle, and what is manifestly connected with it, prevail in 
him. 

That which we more strictly call piety, or the love of Gtod, and 
which is an essential part of a right temper, some may perhaps 
imagine noway connected with benevolence ; yet surely they must 
be connected, if there be indeed in being an object infinitely good. 
Human nature is so constituted that every good affection implies the 
love of itself— that is, becomes the object of a new affection in the 
same person. Thus to be righteous implies in it the love of righteous- 
ness ; to be benevolent, the love of benevolence ; to be good, the 
love of goodness ; whether this righteousness, benevolence, or good- 
ness, be viewed as in our own mind or in another's : and the love of 
God, as a Being perfectly good, is the love of perfect goodness con- 
templated in a being or person. Thus morality and religion, virtue 
and piety, will at last necessarily coincide, run up into one and the 
same point, and love will be in all senses the end of the command- 
menu 

O Almighty Qod, inspire us with this divine principle ; kill in us 
all the seeds of envy and ill-will ; and help us, by cultivating 
within ourselves the love of our neighbour, to improve in the 
love of thee. Thou hast placed us in various kindreds, friend- 
ships, and relations, as the school of discipline for our affec- 
tions : help us, by the due exercise of them, to improve to per- 
fection ; till all partial affection be lost in that entire universal 
one, and thou, O Qod, shalt be all in all I 
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UPON THE LOYE OF GOD. 

Thou Bhalt love the Lord thy Qod with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind. — ^Mait. zzU. 37. 

Everybody knows, you therefore need only just be put in mind, 
that there is such a tlung as having so great horror of one extreme, 
as to run insensibly and of course into the contrary ; and that a 
doctrine's having been a shelter for enthusiasm, or made to serve 
the purposes of superstition, is no proof of the falsity of it : truth or 
right being somewhat real in itself, and so not to be judged of by its 
liableness to abuse, or by its supposed distance from or nearness to 
error. It may be sufEcient to have mentioned this in genetral, with- 
out taking notice of the particular extravagancies which have been 
vented under the pretence or endeavour of explaining the love of 
God; or how manifestly we are got into the contrary extreme^ under 
the notion of a reasonable religion; so very reasonable^ as to have 
nothing to do with the heart and affections, if these words signify 
anything but the faculty by which we discern speculative truth. 

By the love of God, I would understand all those regards, all 
those affections of mind, which are due immediately to him from 
such a creature as man, and which rest in him as their end. As this 
does not include servile fear, so neither will any other regards, how 
reasonable soever, which respect anything out of or besides the 
perfection of the divine nature, come into consideration here. Bat 
all fear is not excluded, because his displeasure is itself the natural 
proper object of fear. Reverence, ambition of his love and appro- 
bation, delight in the hope or consciousness of it, come likewise into 
this definition of the love of God ; because he is the natural object 
of all those affections or movements of mind, as really as he is the 
object of the affection which is in the strictest sense called love; and 
all of them equally rest in him as their end. And they may ah be 
understood to be implied in these words of our Saviour, without 
putting any force upon them, for he is speaking of the love of God 
and our neighbour as containing the whole of piety and virtue. 

It is plain that the nature of man is so constituted as to feel certain 

affections upon the sight or contemplation of certain objects. Now 

the very notion of affection implies resting in its object as an end ; 

and the particular affection to good o\kaiX9A\,€t^T«sv^T^i[ic^e^aiLd moral 
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loTo of them, is natural to all those who have any degree of real 
goodness in themselves. This will be illustrated by the description 
of a perfect character in a creature, and by considering the manner 
in which a good man in his presence would be affected towards such 
a character. He would of course feel the affections of love, reve- 
rence, desire of his approbation, delight in the hope or consciousness 
of it; and surely all this is applicable, and may be brought up to 
that Being who is iofinitely more than an adequate object of all 
those affections, whom we are commanded to 'love with all our 
hearty with all our soul, and with all our mind.' And of these 
regards towards Almighty God, some are more particularly suitable 
to and becoming so imperfect a creature as man in this mortal state 
we are passing through ; and some of them, and perhaps other exer- 
cises of the mind, will be the emplo3anent and happiness of good 
men in a state of perfection. 

This is a general view of what the following discourse wUl con- 
tain ; and it is manifest the subject is a real one : there is nothing 
in it enthnsiastical or unreasonable. And if it be^ indeed, at all a 
subject, it is one of the utmost importance. 

As mankind have a fiEtculty by which they discern speculative 
truth, so we have various affections towards external objects. Tin* 
derstanding and temper, reason and affection, are as distinct ideaa 
as reason and hunger, and one would think could no more be con- 
founded. It is by reason that we get the ideas of several objects of 
our affections ; but in these cases reason and affection are no more 
the same, than sight of a particular object, and the pleasure or un- 
easiness consequent thereupon, are the same. Now as reason tends 
to and rests in the discernment of truth, the object of it, so the very 
nature of afiection oonsists in tending towards, and resting in, its 
objects as an end. We do, indeed, often, in common language, say 
that things are loved, desired, esteemed, not for themselves, but for 
somewhat further, somewhat out of and beyond them ; yet in these 
cases, whoever will attend will see that these things are not in 
reality the objects of the affections — ^that is, are not loved, desired, 
esteemed, but the somewhat further and beyond them. If we have 
no affections which rest in what are called their objects, then what 
is called affection, love, desire, hope, in human nature, is only an 
uneasiness in hemg at rest; an unquiet disposition to action, pro- 
gress, pursuit, without end or meaning. But if there be any such 
thing as delight in the company of one person, rather than of 
ano&er, whether in the way of friendship or mirth and entertain- 
ment, it is all one, if it be without respect to fortune, honour, or i]> 
creasing our stores of knowledge, or anything beyond the present 
time : here is an instance of an affection absolutely resting in its 
object as its end, and being gratified in the same way as the appe- 
tite of hunger is satisfied with food. Tet nothing is more common 
than to hear it asked, what advantage a man hatili in such a course,' 
suppose of study, particular friendships, or in any other ? nothing, I 
say^ is more common than to hear bu.c\v a c^!^^^'^'^ '^'^ '^^ ^^^«v^ 
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which supposes no gain, advantage, or interest, bnt as a means to 
somewhat further ; and if so, then there is no such a thing at all 
as real interest, gain, or advantage. This is the same absurdity with 
respect to life, as an infinite series of effects without a cause is in 
speculation. The gain, advantage, or interest, consists in the delight 
itself, arising from such a faculty^s having its object ; neither is there 
any such thing as happiness or enjoyment but what arises from 
hence. The pleasures of hope and of reflection are not exceptions^ 
the former being only this happiness anticipated; the latter, the 
same happiness enjoyed over again after its time. And even the 
general expectation of future happiness can afford satisfaction only 
as it is a present object to the principle of self-love. 

It was doubtless intended that life should be very much a pursuit 
to the gross of mankind ; but this is carried so much further than 
is reasonable, that what gives immediate satisfaction — ^that is, our 
present interest — ^is scarce considered as our interest at ail. It is in- 
ventions which have only a remote tendency towards enjoyment, 
perhaps but a remote tendency towards gaining the means only of 
enjoyment, which are chiefly spoken of as useful to the world. And 
though this way of thinking were just with respect to the imperfect 
state we are now in, where we know so little of satis&ction without 
satiety, yet it must be guarded against when we are considering the 
happiness of a state of perfection, which happiness being enjoyment, 
and not hope, must necessarily consist in this, that our affections 
have their objects, and rest in those objects as an end — that is, be 
satisfied with them. This will further appear in the sequel of this 
discourse. 

Of the several affections or inward sensations which particular 
objects excite in man, there are some the having of which implies 
the love of them when they are reflected upon.* This cannot be 
said of ail our affections, principles, and motives of action. It were 
ridiculous to assert that a man, upon reflection, hath the same kind 
of approbation of the appetite of hunger, or the passion of fear, as 
he hath of good- will to his fellow-creatures. To be a just, a good, a 
righteous man, plainly carries with it a peculiar affection to^ or love 
of justice, goodness, righteousness, when these principles are the 
objects of contemplation. Now if a man approves of or hath an 
affection to any principle in and for itself, incidental things allowed 
for, it will be the same whether he views it in his own mind or in 
another — in himself, or in his neighbour. This is the account of our 
approbation of our moral love and affection to good characters, 
which cannot but be in those who have any degrees of real good- 
ness in themselves, and who discern and take notice of the same 
principle in others. 

* St Austin observes, Amor ipse ordinaU amandus at, Quo bene atwttur qttod aman- 

dum est, ut sit in nobis virtus qua vivitur bene— that ia, the affection which we rightly 

have for what is lovely, must ordinate justly, in due manner and proportion, become 

the object of a new affection, or be itself beloved, in order to our being endued with 

that virtue which is the principle d a good VUio. CVn , T>^V \%, «. iO. 
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From observation of what passes within ourselves, our own actions, 
and the behaviour of others, the mind may carry on its reflections as 
&r as it pleases — ^much beyond what we experience in ourselves, or 
discern in our fellow-creatures. It may go on, and consider good- 
ness as become a uniform continued principle of action, as con- 
ducted by reason, and forming a temper and character absolutely 
good and perfect, which is in a higher sense excellent, and propor- 
Cionably the object of love and approbation. 

Let us then suppose a creature perfect according to his created 
nature; let his form be human, and his capacities no more than 
equal to those of the chief of men ; goodness shall be liis proper 
character, with wisdom to direct it, and power, within some certain 
determined sphere of action, to exert it ; but goodness must be the 
simple actuating principle within him, this being the moral quality 
which is amiable, or the immediate object of love, as distinct from 
other affections of approbation. Here, then, is a finite object for our 
mind to tend towards, to exercise itself upon : a creature, perfect 
according to his capacity, fixed, steady, equally unmoved by weak 
pity, or more weak fury and resentment, forming the justest scheme 
of conduct, going on undisturbed in the execution of it, through the 
several methods of severity and reward, towards his end — ^namely, 
the general happiness of all with whom he hath to do, as in itself 
right and valuable. This character, though uniform in itself in its 
principle, yet exerting itself in different ways, or considered in dif- 
ferent views, may by its appearing variety move different affections. 
Thus the severity of justice would not affect us in the same way as 
an act of mercy. The adventitious qualities of wisdom and power 
may be considered in themselves ; and even the strength of mind 
which this immovable goodness supposes, may likewise be viewed 
as an object of contemplation, distinct from the goodness itself. 
Superior excellence of any kind, as well as superior wisdom and 
power, is the object of awe and reverence to all creatures, whatever 
their moral character be ; but so far as creatures of the lowest rank 
were good, so far the view of this character, as simply good, must 
appear amiable to them, be the object of or beget love. Further, 
suppose we were conscious tliat this superior person so far approved 
of us that we had nothing servilely to fear from him — ^that he was 
really our friend, and kind and good to us in particular, as he had 
occasionally intercourse with us ; we must be other creatures than 
we are, or we could not but feel the same kind of satisfaction and 
enjoyment (whatever would be the degree of it) from this higher 
acquaintance and friendship, as we feel from conmion ones ; the in- 
tercourse being real, and the persons equaUy present in both cases. 
Wo should have a more ardent desire to be approved by his better 
judgment, and a satisfaction in that approbation, of the same sort 
with what would be felt in respect to common persons, or be wrought 
in us by their presence. 

Let us now raise the character, and suppose tliis creature — for we 
are still going on with the supposition of acrodlMX^ — ovsx ^t^'^^'t ^gasct- 
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dian and governor; that we were in a progress of being towards 
jBomewhat further ; and that his scheme of government was too vast 
for our capacities to comprehend ; remembering still that he is pe^ 
fectly good, and our friend as well as our governor. Wisdom^ power, 
goodness, accidentally viewed anywhere, would inspire reverence, 
awe, love ; and as these affections would be raised in higher or lower 
degrees, in proportion as we had occasionally more or less inter- 
course with the creature endued with those qualities, so this farther 
consideration and knowledge, that he was our proper guardian and 
governor, would much more bring these objects and qualities home 
to ourselves ; teach us they had a greater respect to us in particular, 
that we had a higher interest in that wisdom and power and good- 
ness. We should with joy, gratitude, reverence, love, trusty and 
dependance, appropriate the character, as what we had a right in, 
and make our boast in such our relation to it. And the concfaisioii 
of the whole would be, that we should refer ourselves implicitly to 
him, and cast ourselves entirely upon him. As the whole attentioii 
of life should be to obey his commands, so the highest oijoymeoit of 
it must arise from the contemplation of his character, and our rela- 
tion to it, from a ecmsciousness of his favour and approbation, and 
from the exercise of those affections towards him wluch could not 
but be raised from his presence. A being who hath these attributes, 
who stands in this relation, and is thus sensibly present to the mind, 
must necessarily be the object of these affections ; there is as real a 
correspondence between them, as between the lowest i^petite of 
sense and its object. 

That this being is not a creature, but the Almighty Qod ; that he 
is of infinite power and wisdom and goodness, does not render him 
less the object of reverence and love, than he would be if he had 
those attribates only in a limited degree. The Being who made us, 
and upon whom we entirely depend, is the object of some regards. 
He hath given us certain affections of mind, which correspond to 
wisdom, power, goodness — that is, which are raised upon view of 
those qualities. li^ then, he be really wise, powerful, good, he is the 
natural object of those affections which he hath endued us widi, and 
which correspond to those attributes. That he is infinite in power, 
perfect in wisdom and goodness, makes no altera;tion, but only that 
he is the object of those affections raised to the highest pitch. He is 
not, indeed, to be discerned by any of our senses. ' I go forward, but 
he is not there ; and backward, but I cannot perceive him : on the 
left hand where he doth work, but I cannot behold him : he hideth 
himself on the right hand, that I cannot see him. O that I knew 
where I might find him I that I might come even to his seat 1* — (Job 
xxii.) But is he then afar off? Does he not fill heaven and earth 
with his presence ? The presence of our fellow-creatures affects our 
senses, and our senses give us the knowledge of their presence, 
which hath different kinds of influence upon us — ^love, joy, sorrow, 
restraint, encouragement, reverence. However, this influence is not 
immediately from our senses, Wl from VSaaXi \K»$ysRVe^jga, Thus sup- 
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pose a person nether to see nor heftr another, not to know by any of 
his senses, but yet certainly to know, that another was with him, 
this knowledge might, and in many cases would, have one or more 
of the effects before-mentioned. It is therefore not only reasonable, 
bat also natural, to be affected with a presence, though it be not the 
object of our senses ; whether it be or be not is merely an accidental 
circumstance, which needs not come into consideration ; it is the cer- 
tainty that he is with us, and we with him, which hath the influence. 
We consider persons, then, as present not only when they are widiin 
reach of our senses, but also when we are assured by any other 
means that they are within such a nearness ; nay, if they are not, we 
can recall them to our mind, and be moved towa^rds them as present : 
and must he who is so much more intimately with us, that * in him 
we live and move and have our being,' be thought too distant to be 
the object of our affections ? We own and feel the force of amiable 
and worthy qualities in our fellow-creatures, and can we be insen- 
sible to the contemplation of perfect goodness ? Do we reverence the 
shadows of greatness here below — are we solicitous about honomv 
and esteem, and the opinion of the world, and shall we not feel the 
same with req>ect to him, whose are wisdom and power in their ori- 
ginal, who * is the Gk>d of judgment by whom actions are weighed T 
Thus love, reverence, desire of esteem, every &culty, every affection^ 
tends towards and is employed about its respective object in common 
cases ; and must the exercise of them be suspended with regard to 
him alone, who is an object, an infinitely more than adequate object, 
to our most exalted faculties — ^him ' of whom, and through whom, and 
to whom are all thingsf 

As we cannot remove from this earth, or change oar general busi- 
ness on it, so neither can we alter our real nature, ^erefore no 
exercise of the mind can be recommended, but only the exercise of 
those faculties you are consdous of. Religion does not demand new 
affections, bat only claims the direction of those you already have, 
those affections you daily feel, though unhappily confined to objects 
not altogether unsuitable, but altogether unequal to them. We only 
represent to you the higher, the adequate objects of those very Acui- 
ties and affections. Let the man of ambition go on still to consider 
disgrace as the greatest evil, honour as his chief good. But dis- 
grace, in whose estimation! — honour, in whose judgment} This is 
the only question. If shame, and delight in esteem, be spoken of as 
real, as any settied ground of pain or pleasure, both these must be in 
proportion to the supposed wisdom and worth of him by whom we 
are contemned or esteemed. Must it then be thought ^ithusiastical 
to speak of a sensibility of this sort, which shall have respect to an 
unerring judgment, to infinite wisdom, when we are assured this 
imerring judgment, this infinite wisdom, does observe upon our 
actions? 

It is the same with respect to the love of God in the strictest and 
most confined sense. We only offer and represent the highest object 
of an affection, supposed already in your mind, ^ixy^ ^<^<^%^ vjl 
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goodness must be previously supposed. This always implies the love 
of itself, an affection to goodness ; the highest, the adequate object 
of this affection is perfect goodness, which, therefore, we are to * loire 
with all our heart, with all our soul, and with all our strength.' 
* Must we then, forgetting our own interest, as it were go out of our- 
selves, and love God for his own sake !' No more forget your own 
interest, no more go out of yourselves, than when you prefer one 
place, one prospect, the conversation of one man to that of another. 
Does not every affection necessarily imply that the object of it be 
itself loved ? If it be not, it is not the object of the affection. You 
may and ought, if you can, but it is a great mistake to think you can, 
love, or fear, or hate anything, from consideration that such love, or 
fear, or hatred, may be a means of obtaining good or avoiding evil. 
But the question, whether we ought to love Qod for his sake or for 
our own I being a mere mistake in language, the real question whicli 
this is mistaken for will, I suppose, be answered by observing that 
the goodness of God already exercised towards us, our present 
dependance upon him, and our expectation of future benefits, ou^t, 
and have a natural tendency, to b^t in us the a£^ction of gratitude, 
and greater love towards him, than the same goodness exercised 
towards others : were it only for this reason, that every affection is 
moved in proportion to the sense we have of the object of it, and wc 
cannot but have a more lively sense of goodness, when exercised 
towards ourselves, than when exercised towards others. I added 
expectation of future benefits, because the ground of that expecta- 
tion is present goodness. 

Thus Almighty God is the natural object of the several affections, 
love, reverence, fear, desire of approbation. For though he is simply 
One, yet we cannot but consider him in partial and different views. 
He is in himself one uniform Being, and for ever the same, without 
' variableness or shadow of turning ;' but his infinite greatness, his 
goodness, his wisdom, are different objects to our mind. To whidi 
is to be added, that from the changes in our own characters, togetha: 
with his unchangcableness, we cannot but consider ourselves as more 
or less the objects of his approbation, and really be so. For if he 
approves what is good, he cannot, merely from the unchangeableness 
of his nature^ approve what is eyil. Hence must arise more various 
movements of mind, more different kinds of affections; and this 
greater variety also is just and reasonable in such creatures as we 
are, though it respects a Being, simply one, good, and perfect. As 
some of these affections are most particularly suitable to so imper- 
fect a creature as man in this mortal state we are passing through, 
so there may be other exercises of mind, or some of these in higher 
degrees, our employment and happiness in a state of perfection. 
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UPON THE LOVE OF GOD— CONTINUED. 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy (fed with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind. — Matt. xxii. 37. 

Consider, then, our ignorance, the imperfection of our nature, our 
virtue, and our condition in this world, with, respect to an infinitely 
good and just Being, our Creator and Governor, and you will see 
what religious affections of mind are most particularly suitable to 
this mortal state we are passing through. 

Though we are not afPected with anything so strongly as what 
we discern with our senses, and though our nature and condition 
require that we bo much taken up about sensible things, yet our 
reason convinces us that God is present with us, and we see and 
feel the effects of his goodness : He is therefore the object of some 
regards. The imperfection of our virtue, joined with the considerar 
tion of his absolute rectitude or holiness, will scarce permit that 
perfection of love which entirely casts out all fear ; yet goodness is 
the object of love to all creatures who have any degree of it them- 
selves ; and consciousness of a real endeavour to approve ourselves 
to him, joined with the consideration of his goodness, as it quite 
excludes servile dread and horror, so it is plainly a reasonable 
ground for hope of his favour. Neither fear, nor hope, nor love, 
then, are excluded ; and one or another of these will prevail, accord- 
ing to the different views we have of God ; and ought to prevail, 
iu;cording to the changes we find in our own character. There is a 
temper of mind made up of, or which follows from, all three, fear, 
hope, love; namely, resignation to the divine will, which is the 
general temper belonging to this state, which ought to be the habi- 
tual frame of our mind and heart, and to be exorcised at proper 
seasons more distinctly, in acts of devotion. 

Resignation to the will of God is the whole of piety : it includes 
in it all that is good ; and is a source of the most settled quiet and 
composure of mind. There is the general principle of submission 
in our nature. Man is not so constituted as to desire things, and be 
uneasy in the want of them, in proportion to their known value ; 
many other considerations come in to determine the degrees of 
desire, particularly whether the advantage we take a view of be 
within the sphere of our rank. Who ever felt uneasiness upon ob- 
serving any of the advantages brute creatures have over us? And 
yet it is plain tlicy have several. It is the same with respect to 
advantages belonging to creatures of a superior order. Thus, though 
we see a thing to be highly valuable, yet that vt, dft^;a tj^^X. Xsi^^saro?^ 
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to our condition of being, is sufficient to suspend our desires after 
it, to make us rest satisfied without such advantage. Now there is 
just the same reason for quiet resignation in the want of everything 
equally unattainable, and out of our reach in particular, though 
others of our species be possessed of it. All this may be applied 
to the whole of life; to positive inconveniences as well as wants; 
not, indeed, to the sensations of pain and sorrow, but to all the un- 
easinesses of reflection, murmuring, and discontent. Thus is human 
nature formed to compliance, yielding, submission of tiemper. We 
find the principles of it within us, and every one exercises it towards 
some objects or other; that is, feels it with regard to some persons 
and some circumstances. Now this is an excellent foundation of a 
reasonable and religious resignation. Nature teaches and inclines 
us to take up with our lot; the consideration that the course of 
things is unalterable, hath a tendency to quiet the mind under it, 
to beget a submission of temper to it. But when we can add that 
this unalterable course is appointed and continued by infinite wisdom 
and goodness, how absolute should be our submission, how entire 
our trust and dependence ! 

This would reconcile us to our condition, prevent all the super- 
numerary troubles arising from imagination, distant fears, impa- 
tience ; all uneasiness, except that which necessarily arises from the 
calamities themselves we may be under. How many of our cares 
should we by this means be disburdened of ? Cares not properly our 
own, how apt soever they may be to intrude upon us, and we to 
admit them — the anxieties of expectation, solicitude about success 
and disappointment, which in truth are none of our concern. How 
open to every gratification would that mind be which was dear of 
these encumbrances ! 

Our resignation to the will of God may be said to be perfect when 
our will is lost and resolved up into his ; when we rest in his will as 
our end, as being itself most just, and right, and good. And where 
is the impossibility of such an affection to what is just^ and right, 
and good, such a loyalty of heart to the Governor of the universe as 
shall prevail over all sinister indirect desires of our own? Neither 
is this at bottom anything more than faith, and honesty, and fairness 
of mind ; in a more enlarged sense, indeed, than those words are 
commonly used. And as, in common cases, fear and hope and other 
passions are raised in us by their respective objects, so this submis- 
sion of heart, and soul, and mind, this religious resignation, would be 
as naturally produced by our having just conceptions of Almighty 
God, and a real sense of his presence with us. In how low a degree 
soever this temper usually prevails amongst men, yet it is a temper 
right in itself; it is what we owe to our Creator; it is particularly 
suitable to our mortal condition, and what we should endeavour 
after for our own sakes in our passage through such a world as this, 
where is nothing upon which we can rest or depend, nothing but 
what we are liable to be deceived and disappointed in. Thus we 
might 'acquaint ourselves wit\i Ood, asvd^iQ ^^.'^^^i^ This is piety 
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and religion in the strictest sense, considered as a habit of mind ; a 
habitual sense of God's presence with us ; being affected towards 
him, as present, in the manner his superior nature requires from 
such a creature as man : this is to walk with God. 

Little more need be said of devotion or religious worship than that 
it is this temper exerted into act ; the nature of it consists in the 
actual exercise of those affections towards God which are supposed 
habitual in good men. He is always equally present with us ; but we 
are so much taken up with sensible things, that, ' lo, he goeth by us, 
and we see him not ; he passeth on also, but we perceive him not.' — 
(Job ix. 11.) Devotion is retirement, from the world he has made, to 
liim alone : it is to withdraw from the avocations of sense, to employ 
our attention wholly upon him, as upon an object actually present, to 
yield ourselves up to the influence of the divine presence, and to give 
full scope to the affections of gratitude, love, reverence, trust, and 
dependence, of which infinite power, wisdom, and goodness, is the 
natural and only adequate object. We may apply to the whole of 
devotion those words of the son of Sirach : * When you glorify the 
Lord, exalt him as much as you can ; for even yet will he far exceed : 
and when you exalt him, put forth all your strength, and be not weary ; 
for you can never go far enough.' — (Eccles. xliii. 30.) Our most 
raised affections of every kind cannot but £a.ll short and be dispro- 
portionate, when an infinite Being is the object of them. This is the 
liighest exercise and employment of mind that a creature is capable 
of. As this divine service and worship is itself absolutely due to God, 
so also is it necessary in order to a further end, to keep alive upon 
our minds a sense of his authority, a sense that, in our ordinary 
behaviour amongst men, we act under him as our Governor and 
Judge. 

Thus you see the temper of mind respecting God which is parti- 
cularly suitable to a state of imperfection, to creatures in a progress 
of being towards somewhat further. 

Suppose, now, this something further attained ; that we were arrived 
at it ; what a perception will it be to see, and know, and feel, that 
our trust was not vain, our dependence not groundless ? — ^that the 
issue, event, and consummation, came out such as fully to justify and 
answer that resignation ? If the obscure view of the divine perfec- 
tion which we have in this world, ought in just consequence to beget 
an entire resignation, what will this resignation be exalted into when 
' we shall see face to face, and know as we are known V If we can- 
not form any distinct notion of that perfection of the love of God 
which casts out all fear, of that enjoyment of him which will be the 
liappiness of good men hereafter, the consideration of our wants and 
capacities of happiness, and that he will be an adequate Supply to 
them, must serve us instead of such distinct conception of the par- 
ticular happiness itself. 

Let us then suppose a man entirely disengaged from business and 
pleasure, sitting down alone and at leisure, to reflect upon himself 
and his own condition of being : he would Vsmyed^aXj^^ ^^^ ^^Das^\^ 
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was by no means complete of himself, but totally insufficient for his 
own happiuess. One may venture to affirm that every man hath 
felt this, whether he hath again reflected upon it or not. It is feel- 
ing this deficiency, that they are unsatisfied with themselves, which 
makes men look out for assistance from abroad ; and which has 
given rise to various kinds of amusements, altogether needless any 
otherwise than as they serve to fill up the blank spaces of time, and 
so hinder their feeling this deficiency, and being imeasy with them- 
selves. Now if these external things we take up with were really 
an adequate supply to this deficiency of human, nature, if by their 
means our capacities and desires were all satisfied and filled up, then 
it might be truly said that we had found out the proper happiness of 
man, and so might sit down satisfied, and be at rest in the enjoyment 
of it. But if it appears that the amusements which men usually pass 
their time in are so far from coming up to, or answering, our notions 
and desires of happiness or good, that they are really no more than 
what they are commonly called, somewhat to pass away the timer— 
that is, somewhat which serves to tui*n us aside from, and prevent, 
our attending to this our internal poverty and want ; if they serve 
only or chiefly to suspend, instead of satisfying, our conceptions and 
desires of happiness ; if tlie want remains, and wo have found out 
little more than barely the means of making it less sensibly then 
are we still to seek for somewhat to be an adequate supply to 
it. It is plain that there is a capacity in the nature of man which 
neither riches, nor honours, nor sensual gratifications, nor anything 
in this world, can perfectly fill up or satisfy : there is a deeper and 
more essential want than any of these things can be the supply of. 
Yet surely there is a possibility of somewhat which may fill up all 
our capacities of happiness, somewhat in which our souls may find 
rest ; somewhat which may be to us that satisfactory good we are 
inquiring after. But it cannot be anything which is valuable, only as. 
it tends to some further end. Those, therefore, who have got this 
world so much into their hearts as not to be able to consider happi- 
ness as consisting in anything but property and possessions, which 
are only valuable as the means to somewhat else, cannot have the 
least glimpse of the subject before us — which is the end, not tlio 
means — the thing itself, not somewhat in order to it. But if yon can 
lay aside that general, confused, undeterminate notion of happiness, 
as consisting in such possessions, and fix in your thoughts that it 
really can consist in nothing but in a faculty's having its proper 
object, you will clearly see that in the coolest way of consideration, 
without either the heat of fanciful enthusiasm or the warmth of real 
devotion, nothing is more certain than that an infinite being may 
himself be, if he pleases, the supply to all the capacities of our nature. 
All the common enjoyments of life are from the faculties he hath 
endued us with, and the objects he hath made suitable to them. He 
may himself be to us infinitely more than all these : he may be to us 
all that we want. As our understanding can contemplate itself, and 
our affectioDS be exercised upon tViemae\\ea Vj t^^qa\.\qw^ so may 
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each be employed in the same manner upon any other mind : and 
since the supreme Mind, the Author and Cause of all things, is the 
highest possible object to himself, he may be an adequate supply to 
all the faculties of our souls ; a subject to our understanding, and an 
object to our affections. 

Consider then : when we shall have put off this mortal body, when 
we shall be divested of sensual appetites, and those possessions 
which are now the means of gratification shall be of no avail ; when 
this restless scene of business and vain pleasures, which now diverts 
us from ourselves, shall be all over, we, our proper self, shall still 
remain ; we shall still continue the same creatures we are, with wants 
to be supplied, and capacities of happiness. We must have faculties 
of perception, though not sensitive ones ; and pleasure or uneasiness 
from our perceptions, as now we have. 

There are certain ideas whicli we express by the words order,, 
harmony, proportion, beauty, tho furthest removed from anything 
sensual. Now what is there in those intellectual images, forms, or 
ideas, which begets that approbation, love, delight, and even rapture, 
which is seen in some person's faces upon having those objects pre- 
sent to tlieir minds ? — ^ Mere enthusiasm I ' — Bo it what it will : there 
are objects, works of nature and of art, which all mankind have 
delight from, quite distinct from their affording gratification to sen- 
sual appetites, and from quite another view of them than as being 
for their interest and further advantage. The faculties from which 
we are capable of tliese pleasures, and the pleasures themselves, are 
OS natural, and as much to be accounted for, as any sensual appetite 
wliatever, and the pleasure from its gratification. Words, to be sure, 
are wanting upon this subject : to say that everything of grace and 
beauty throughout the whole of natiu'e, everything excellent and 
amiable shared in differently lower degrees by the whole creation, 
meet in the Author and Cause of all things ; this is an inadequate, 
and perhaps improper way of speaking of the divine nature. But it 
is manifest that absolute rectitude, the perfection of being, must be 
in all senses, and in every respect, the highest object to the mind. 

In this world it is only the effects of wisdom, and power, and 
greatness, which we discern ; it is not impossible that hereafter the 
qualities themselves in the Supreme Being maybe the immediate 
object of contemplation. What amazing wonders are opened to 
view by late improvements I What an object is the universe to a 
creature, if there be a creature who can comprehend its system ! 
But it must be an infinitely higher exercise of the understanding to 
view the scheme of it in that Mind which projected it before its foun- 
dations were laid. And surely we have meaning to the words when 
we speak of going further, and viewing, not only this system in his 
mind, but the wisdom and intelligence itself from whence it pro- 
ceeded. The same may be said of power. But since wisdom and 
power are not God (he is a wise, a powerful Being), the divine nature 
may therefore be a further object to the understanding. It is nothing 
to observe that our senses give us but an Vnv^ett^oX* \a^^^\^^'?^ ^"^ 
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things : effects themselves, if we knew them thoroughly, would g^ve 
us but imperfect notions of wisdom and power, much less of his 
being in whom they reside. I am not speaking of any fEuidful 
notion of seeing all things in Gk)d, but only representing to you how 
much a higher object to the understanding an infinite Being himself 
is, than the things which he has made ; and this is no more than 
saying that the Creator is superior to the works of his hands. 

This may be illustrated by a low example. Suppose a machine, 
the sight of which would raise, and discoveries in its contrivance 
gratify, our curiosity : the real delight in this case would arise from 
its being the effect of skill and contrivance. . The skill in the mind 
of the artificer would be a higher object if we had any senses or 
ways to discern it. For, observe, the contemplation of that prin- 
ciple, faculty, or power, which produced any effect, must be a higher 
exercise of the understanding than the contemplation bf the effect 
itself. The cause must be a higher object to the mind than the 
effect. 

But whoever considers distinctly what the delight of knowledge is, 
will see reason to be satisfied that it cannot be the chief good of man : 
all this, as it is applicable, so it was mentioned with regard to the 
attribute of goodness. I say goodness. Our being and aU our &t- 
joyments are the effects of it : just men bear its resemblance : but 
how little do we know of the original, of what it is in itself ! Recall 
what was before observed concerning the affection to moral cha- 
racters ; which, in how low a degree soever, yet is plainly natural 
to man, and the most excellent part of his nature : suppose this im- 
proved, as it may be improved, to any degree whatever, in the ' spirits 
of just men made perfect f and then suppose that they had a. real 
view of that ' righteousness, which is an everlasting righteousness f 
of the conformity of the divine will to the law of truth, in which the 
moral attributes of God consist ; of that goodness in the sovereign 
mind, which gave birth to the universe : add, what will be true of 
all good men hereafter, a consciousness of having an interest in what 
they are contemplating ; suppose them able to say, ' This God is our 
God for ever and ever :' would they be any longer to seek for what 
was their chief happiness, their final good ? Could the utmost stretch 
of their capacities look further ? Would not infinite perfect goodness 
be their very end, the last end and object of their affections ; beyond 
which they could neither have, nor desire ; beyond which they could 
not form a wish or thought. 

Consider wherein that presence of a friend consists, which has often 
so strong an effect^ as wholly to possess the mind, and entirely sus- 
pend all other affections and regards ; and which itself affords the 
highest satisfaction and enjo3rment. He is within reach of the senses. 
Now as our capacities of perception improve, we shall have, perhaps 
by some faculty entirely new, a perception of God's presence with us, 
in a nearer and stricter way; since it is certain he is more inti- 
mately present with us than anything else can be. Proof of the exist- 
ence and presence of any being \s t^yute ^\^^xQTi\.fEQm. the immediate 
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perception, the consciousness of it. What, then, will be the joy of 
heart which his presence, and ' the light of his countenance,' who is 
the life of the universe, will inspire good men with, when they shall 
have a sensation that he is the sustainer of their being, that they 
exist in him ; when they shall feel his influence to cheer, and en- 
liven, and support their frame, in a manner of which we have now 
no conception ? He will be, in a literal sense, ' their strength and 
their portion for ever.* 

When we speak of things so much above our comprehension, as 
the employment and happiness of a future state, doubtless it behoves 
us to speak with all modesty and distrust of ourselves. But the 
Scripture represents the happiness of that state under the notions of 
* seeing Gbd, seeing him as he is, knowing as we are known, and 
seeing face to face.' These words are not general or undetermined, 
but express a particular determinate happiness. And I will be bold 
to say that notiiing can account for, or come up to these expressions, 
but only this — that God himself will be an object to our faculties, 
that he himself will be our happiness, as diBtinguished from the 
enjoyments of the present state, which seem to arise, not imme- 
diately from him, but from the objects he has adapted to give us 
delight. 

To conclude : let us suppose a person tired with care and sorrow, 
and the repetition of vain delights which fill up the round of life ; 
sensible that everything here below, in its best estate, is altogether 
vanity. Suppose him to feel that deficiency of human nature before 
taken notice of, and to be convinced that Gk)d alone was the ade- 
quate supply to it — what could be more applicable to a good man in 
this state of mind, or better express his present wants and distant 
hopes, his passage through this world as a progress towards a state 
of perfection, than the following passages in the devotions of the 
royal prophet? They are plainly in a higher and more proper sense 
applicable to this than they could be to anything else. * I have seen 
an end of all perfection. Whom have I in heaven but thee ? And 
there is none upon earth that I desire in comparison of thee. My 
flesh and my heart faileth : but God is the strength of my heart, and 
my portion for ever. Like as the hart desireth the water-brooks, so 
longeth my soul after thee, O God. My soul is athirst for God, yea, 
even for the living God : When shall I come to appear before him ? 
How excellent is thy lovingkindness, O God ! And the cliildren of 
men shall put their trust under the shadow of thy wings. They 
shall be satisfied with the plenteousness of thy house: and thou 
shalt give them drink of thy pleasures, as out of the river. For with 
thee is the well of life : And in thy light shall we see light. Blessed 
is the man whom thou choosest, and receivest unto thee : He shall 
dwell in thy court, and shall be satisfied with the pleasures of thy 
house, even of thy holy temple. Blessed is the people, O Lord, 
that can rejoice in thee : they shall walk in the light of thy counte- 
nance. Their delight shall be daily in thy name; and in thy 
righteousness shall they make their boast. For thou art tha ^<^y^ 
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of their strength ; aiid in tliy lovnngkindness they shall be exalted. 
As for me, I will behold thy presence in righteousness : and when I 
awake up after thy likeness, I shall be satisfied with it. Thou shalt 
sliow me the path of life ; in thy presence is the fulness of joy, and 
at thy right liand there is pleasure for evermore.' 



SERMON XIII. 

Preached before tJie Right Hon, the Lord Mayory the Court of Alder- 
meuy the SJieriffSy and the Oovemors of the several Hospitals of the 
city of London^ at the parish churdi of St Bridget^ on Monday^ in 
Easter- Week, 11 Ad. 

The rich and poor meet together: The Lord is the maimer of them all. — 
PROV. xxii. 2. • 

The constitution of things being such that the labour of one man, 
or the united labour of several, is sufficient to procure more neces- 
saries than he or they stand in need of, which it may be supposed 
was in some degree the case even in the first ages — this immediately 
gave room for riches to arise in the world, and for men's acquiring 
them by honest means ; by diligence, frugality, and prudent manage- 
ment. Thus some would very soon acquire greater plenty of neces- 
saries than they had occasion for ; and others, by contrary means, or 
by cross accidents, would be in want of them. And lie who should 
supply their wants would have the property in a proportionable 
labour of their hands, which ho would scarce fail to make use of 
instead of his own, or, perhaps, together with them, to provide 
future necessaries in greater plenty. Riches, then, were first be- 
stowed upon the world, as they arc still continued in it, by tlie 
blessing of God upon the industry of men, in the use of their under- 
standing and strength. Riches themselves have always this source, 
though the possession of them is conveyed to particular persons by 
difixBrent channels. Yet still ' the hand of the diligent maketh rich* 
— (Prov. X. 4), and, other circumstances being equal, in proportion to 
its diligence. 

But to return to the first rich man, whom we left in possession 
of dependants, and plenty of necessaries for himself and them. 
A family would not be long in this state, before conveniences, 
somewhat ornamental, and for entertainment, would be wanted, 
looked for, and found out. And, by degrees, these secondary wants, 
and inventions for the supply of them, the fruits of leisure and ease, 
came to employ much of men's time and leisure. Hence a new 
species of riches came into the world, consisting of things which it 
might have done well enough without, yet thought desirable, as 
affording pleasure to the imagination or the senses. And these went 
on increasing, till at length the Bupetft.xnXi'ea OfiYiSa \siOfi.\sv^^"a^ 
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larger compass of things than the necessaries of it. Thus luxur}' 
ma4e its inroad, and all the numerous train of evils its attendants ; 
of which poverty, as bad a one as we may account it, is far from 
being the worst. Indeed the hands of the generality must be em- 
ployed, and a very few of them would now be sufficient to provide 
the world with necessaries ; and therefore the rest of them must be 
employed about what may be called superfluities, which could not be 
if these superfluities were not made use of. Yet the desire of such 
things insensibly becomes immoderate, and the use of them almost 
of course degenerates into luxury; which in every age has been 
the dissipation of riches, and in every sense the ruin of those who 
were possessed of them, and therefore cannot be too much guarded 
against by all opulent cities. And as men sink into luxury, as mnch 
from fasluon as direct inclination, the richer sort together may easily 
restrain this vice, in almost what degree they please ; and a few of the 
chief of them may contribute a great deal towards the restraining it. 

It is to be observed further concerning the progress of riches, that 
had they continued to consist only in the possession of the things 
themselves which were necessary, and of the things themselves 
which were, upon their own account, otherwise desirable, this, in 
several respects, must have greatly embarrassed trade and commerce, 
and have set bounds to the increase of riches in all hands, as well as 
confined them in the hands of a few. But in process of time, it 
was agreed to substitute somewhat more lasting and portable, which 
should pass everywhere in commerce, for real natural riches — as 
sounds had before, in language, been substituted for thoughts. And 
this general agreement (by what means soever it became general), 
that money should answer all things, together with some other im- 
provements, gave full scope for riches to increase in the hands of 
particular persons, and likewise to circulate into more hands. Now 
this, though it was not the first origin of covetousness, yet it gives 
greater scope, encouragement, and temptation to covetousness than 
it had before. And there is, moreover, the appearance that this arti- 
ficial kind of riches, money, has begot an artificial kind of passion 
for them; both which follies well-disposed persons must by all 
means endeavour to keep clear of. For indeed the * love of riches 
is the root of all evil' (1 Tim. vi. 10), though riches themselves may 
be made instrumental in promoting everything that is good. 

The improvement of trade and commerce has made another 
change, just hinted at, and, I think, a very happy one, in. the state 
of the world, as it has enlarged the middle rank of people, many of 
which are, in good measure, free from the vices of the highest and 
-the lowest part of mankind. Now these persons must remember that 
whether, in common language, they do or do not pass imder the 
denomination of rich, yet they really are so with regard to the indi- 
gent and necessitous, and that, considering the great numbers which 
make up this middle rank among us, and how much they mix 
with the poor, they are able to contribute very largely to their relief, 
and have in all respects a very gce^it Vn^ueu&e q'^^t iS&Am. 
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You have heard now the origin and progress of what this great 
city so much abounds with— riches, as far as I had occasion to speak 
of these things ; for this brief account of them has been laid before 
you for the sake of the good admonitions it afforded. - Nor will the 
admonitions be thought foreign to the charities which we are en- 
deavouring to promote. For these must necessarily be less, and the 
occasions for them greater, in proportion as industry should abate 
or luxury increase ; and the temper of covetousness is, we all know, 
directly contrary to that of charity, and eats out the very heart of 
it. Then, lastly, there are good sort of people who really want to be 
told that they are included in the admonitions to be givon to the 
rich, though they do see others richer than themselves. 

The ranks of rich and poor being thus formed, they meet together — 
they continue to make up one society. The mutual want,wluch they 
still have of each other, still imites them inseparably ; but they meet 
upon a foot of great inequality ; for, as Solomon expresses it in 
brief, and with much force, * the rich ruleth over the poor.' — (Prov. 
xxii. 7.) And thus their general intercourse, with the superiority on 
one hand, and dependence on the other, are in no sort accidental, but 
arise necessarily from a settled providential disposition of things, for 
their common good. Here, then, is a real standing relation between 
the rich and the poor ; and the former must take care to perform 
the duties belonging to their part of it; for these chiefly the present 
occasion leads me to speak to, from regard to him who placed them 
in that relation to the poor, from whence those duties arise, and who 
<is the Maker of them all.' 

What these duties are will easily be seen, and the obligations to 
them strongly enforced, by a little further reflection upon both these 
ranks, and the natural situation which they are in with respect to 
each other. 

The lower rank of mankind go on for the most part in some tract 
of living, into which they got by direction or example ; and to this 
their imderstanding and discourse, as well as labour, are greatly con- 
flned. Their opinions of persons and things they take upon trust : 
their behaviour has very little in it original, or of home-growth ; 
very little which may not be traced up to the influence of others, 
and less which is not capable of being changed by such influence. 
Then, as God has made plentiful provision for all his creatures, the 
wants of all, even of the poorest, might be supplied, so far as it is fit 
they should, by a proper distribution of it. This being the condi- 
tion of the lower part of mankind, consider now what influence, as 
well as power, their superiors must, from the nature of the case, have 
over them ; for they can instil instruction, and recommend it in a 
peculiar manner by their example, and enforce it still further with 
favour and discouragement of various kinds ; and experience shows 
that they do direct and change the course of the world as they please. 
Not only the civil welfare, but the morals and religion of their fellow- 
creatures greatly depend upon them ; much more, indeed, than they 
would if the common people were not ^asxtiii^ V^ \^V4^\£ ^s^« K^ 
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this is evidently true of superiors in general; superiors in riches, 
authority, and understanding, taken together. And need I say how 
much of this whole superiority goes along with riches ? It is no 
small part of it which arises out of riches themselves. In all go- 
vernments, particularly in our own, a good share of civil authority 
accompanies them. Superior or natui*al understanding may or may 
not ; but when it does not, yet riches afford great opportunities for 
improvement, and may command information ; which things together 
are equivalent to natural superiority of understanding. 

But I am sure you will not think I have been reminding you of 
these advantages of riches, in order to beget in you that complacency 
and trust in them which you find the Scripture everywhere warning 
you against. No : the importance of riches, this their power and 
influence, affords the most serious admonition in the world to those 
who are possessed of them ; for it shows how very blameable even 
their carelessness in the use of that power and iiLfluence must be; 
since it must be blameable in a degree proportionate to the impor- 
tance of what they are thus careless about. ' 

But it is not only true that the rich have the power of doing a 
great deal of good, and must be highly blameable for neglecting to 
do it, but it is, moreover, true that this power is given them by way 
of trust, in order to their keeping down that vice and misery with 
which the lower people would otherwise be quite overrun. For with- 
out instruction and good influence, they of course grow rude and 
vicious, and reduce themselves to the utmost distresses, often to very 
terrible ones, without deserving much blame. And to these must be 
added their unavoidable distresses, which yet admit of relief. This 
their case plainly requires that some natural provision should be 
made for it; as the case of children does, who, if left to their own 
ways, would almost infallibly ruin themselves. Accordingly, Provi- 
dence has made provision for this case of the poor ; not only by 
forming their minds peculiarly apt to be influenced by their superiore, 
and giving those superiors abilities to direct and relieve them, but 
also by putting the latter under the care and protection of the for- 
mer ; for this is plainly done by means of that intercourse of various 
kinds between them which, in the natural course of things, is un- 
avoidably necessary. In the primitive ages of the world, the manner 
in which ' the rich and the poor met together' was in families. Rich 
men had the poor for their servants ; not only a few for the offices 
about their persons, and for the care of what we now call domestic 
affairs, but great numbers also for the keeping of their cattle, the 
tillage of their fields, for working up their wool into furniture and 
vestments of necessary use, as well as ornament, and for preparing 
them those many things at home, which now pass through a multi- 
tude of unknown poor hands successively, and are by them prepared, 
at a distance, for the use of the rich. The instruction of these large 
families, and the oversight of their morals and religion, plainly 
belonged to the heads of them. And that obvious humanity which 
every one feels, must have induced tkem. ^a'V)^ '^smd \a ^i2X^\!kSv&. ^ev 
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found under their roof, in sickness and in old age. In this state of 
the world the relation between the rich and the poor could not but 
be universally seen and acknowledged. Now, indeed, it is less in 
sight, by means of artificial methods of carr3ring on business, which 
yet are not blameable ; but the relation still subsists, and the obli< 
gatious arising out of it, and cannot but remain the same whilst tho 
rich have the same want of the poor, and make the same use of them, 
though not so immediately under their eye ; and whilst the instruc- 
tion, and manners, and good or bad stato of the poor really depend 
in so great a degree upon the rich, as all these things evidently do ; 
partly in their capacity of magistrates, but very much also in their 
private capacity. In short, He who has distributed men into these 
different ranks, and at the saine time united them into one society, 
in such sort as men are united, has, by this constitution of things, 
formally put tho poor under the superintendency and patronage of 
the rich. The rich, then, are charged by natural Providence, as 
much as by revealed appointment, with the care of the poor ; not 
to maintain them idle, which, were it possible they could be so 
maintained, would produce greater mischiefs than those which 
charity is to prevent; but to take care that they maintain them- 
selves by their labour, or, in case they cannot, then to relieve 
them, to restrain their vices, and form their minds to virtue and 
religion. This is a trust, yet it is not a burden, but a privilege, 
annexed to riches; and if every one discharged his share of the 
trust faithfully, whatever be his share of it, the world would be 
quite another place from what it is. But that cannot be, till covet- 
ousness, debauchery, and every vice be unknown among the rich. 
Then, and not before, will the manners of the poor be in all respects 
what they ought to be, and their distresses find the full relief which 
they ought to find ; and, as far as things of this sort can be calcu- 
lated, iu proportion to the right behaviour of persons whom God has 
placed in the former of these ranks, will be the right behaviour and 
good condition of those who are cast into the latter. Every one of 
ability, then, is to be persuaded to do somewhat towards this, keep- 
ing up a sense of virtue and religion among the poor, and relieving 
their wants, each as much as he can be persuaded to. Since the 
generality will not part with their vices, it were greatly to be wished 
they would bethink themselves, and do what good they are able, so 
far only as is consistent with them. A vicious rich man cannot pass 
through life without doing an incredible deal of mischief, were it 
only by his example and influence, besides neglecting the most 
important obligations which arise from his superior fortune. Yet 
still, the fewer of them he neglects, and the less mischief he does, 
tho less share of the vices and miseries of his inferiors will lie at his 
door, the less will be his guilt and punishment. But conscientious 
persons of this rank must revolve again and again in their minds 
how great the trust is wliich God has annexed to it : they must 
each of them consider impartially what is his own particular share 
of that trusty which is determined by bia &\\i\]iau\I\oTi> Oc^ax^s^^^^ 
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fortune together ; and then set himself to be as usefiil as he can, in 
those particular ways which he finds thus marked out for him. This 
is exactly the precept of St Peter, ' As every man hath received the 
gift, even so minister the same one to another, as good stewards of 
the manifold grace of Grod.'— (1 Pet. iv. 10.) And as rich men, by a 
right direction of their greater capacity, may entitle themselves to a 
greater reward, so by a wrong direction of it, or even by great 
negligence, they may become * partakers of other men's sins' (1 Tim. 
v. 22.), and chargeable with other men's miseries. For if there be at 
all any measures of proportion, any sort of regularity and order, in 
the administration of things, it is self-evident that ' unto whomsoever 
much is given, of him shall much be required ; and to whom much is 
committed, of him shall more be demanded.' — (Luke xii. 48.) 

But still it is to be remembered that every man's behaviour is his 
own concern, for every one must give an account of his own works ; 
and that the lower people are very greatly to blame in yielding 
to any ill influence, particularly following Uie ill example of their 
superiors, though these are more to blame in setting them such an 
example. For, as our Lord declares in the words immediately pre- 
ceding those just mentioned, ' That servant which knew his Lord's 
will, and prepared not himself, neither did according to his will, 
shall be beaten with many stripes. But he that knew not, and did 
commit things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes.' — 
(Luke xii. 47, 48.) Vice is itself of ill-desert, and therefore shall be 
punished in all ; though its ill-desert is greater or less, and so shall 
be its punishment, in proportion to men's knowledge of God and 
religion : but it is in the most literal sense true that * he who knew 
not his Lord's will, and committed things worthy of stripes, shall be 
beaten, though with few stripes.' For it being the discernment that 
such and such actions are evil, which renders them vicious in him 
who does them, ignorance of other things, though it may lessen, yet 
it cannot remit the punishment of such actions in a just administra- 
tion, because it cannot destroy the guilt of them; much lees can 
corrupt deference and regard to the example of superiors, in matters 
of plain duty and sin, have this effect. Indeed the lowest people 
know very well that such ill example affords no reason why they 
should do ill; but they hope it will be an excuse for them, and thus 
deceive themselves to their ruin; which is a forcible reason why 
their superiors should not lay this snare in their way. 

All this approves itself to our natural understanding, though it is 
by means of Christianity chiefly that it is thus enforced upon our 
consciences. And Christianity, as it is more than a dispensation of 
goodness, in the general notion of goodness, even a dispensaticm of 
forgiveness, of mercy and favour on God's part, does in a peculiar 
manner heighten our obligations to charity among ourselves. * In 
this was manifested the love of God towards us, that he sent his Son 
to be the propitiation for our sins. Beloved, if Qod so loved us, we 
ought also to love one anothex.'— (^L John. iv. 9, 10, 11.) With what 
unanswerable force is thai question, oi ova \asi^ \a >)^ w^'^tyl tA 
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every branch of this duty, < Sfaiouldst not thou also have compassion 
on thy fellow-servant, even as I had pity on thee V — (Matt, xviii. 33.) 
And can there be a stronger inducement to endeavour the reforma- 
tion of the world, and bringing it to a sense of virtue and religion, 
than the assurance given us, ' that he which converteth a sinner &om 
the error of his way,' and, in like manner, he also who preventeth a 
person's being corrupted, by taking care of his education, ' shall save 
a soul from death, and hide a multitude of sins.' — (James v. 20.) 

These things lead us to the following observations on the several 
charities which are the occasion of these annual solemnities: — 

1. "What we have to bestow in charity being a trust, we cannot 
discharge it faithfully without taking some care to satisfy ourselves 
in some degree that we bestow it upon the proper objects of charity. 
One hears persons complaining that it is difficult to distinguish who 
are such, yet often seeming to forget that this is a reason for using 
their best endeavours to do it; and others make a custom of giving 
to idle vagabonds — a kind of charity, very improperly so called, 
which one really wonders people can allow themselves in, merely 
to be relieved fh)m importunity, or at best to gratify a false good- 
nature ; for they cannot but know that it is at least very doubtful 
whether what they thus give will not inmiediately be spent in riot 
and debauchery : or suppose it be not,, jet stiU they Irnow they do 
a great deal of certain mischief by encouraging this shameful trade 
of begging in the streets, and all the disorders which accompany it. 
By the charities towards which I now ask your assistance, as they 
are always open, so every one may contribute to them with fuU 
assurance that he bestows upon proper objects, and, in general, that 
he does vastly more good than by equal sums given separately to 
particular persons. For that these charities really have these 
advantages, has been fully made out by some who have gone before 
me in the duty I am discharging, and by the reports annually pub- 
lished at this time. {Here the Report was read.) 

Let us thank God for these charities in behalf of the poor, and 
also on our own behalj^ as they give us such clear opportunities of 
doing good. Indeed, without them, vice and misery, of which there 
is still so much, would abound so much more in this populous city 
as to render it scarce an inhabitable place. 

2. Amongst the peculiar advantages of public charities above 
private ones, is also to be mentioned that they are examples of great 
influence. They serve for perpetual memorials of what I have been 
observing of the relation which subsists between the rich and the 
poor, and the duties which arise out of it. They are standing ad- 
monitions to aU within sight or hearing of them to ' go and do like- 
wise.' — (Luke X. 37.) Educating poor children in virtue and religion, 
relieving the sick, and correcting offenders in order to their amend- 
ment, are in themselves some of the very best of good works. These 
charities would indeed be the glory of your city though their influ- 
ence were confined to it. But important as they are in themselves, 
their importance still increases by their bein^eiuasm^V^Xjc^'^^x^i^ 
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of the nation, which in process of time of course copies after tlie 
metropolis. It has indeed already imitated every one of these chari- 
ties ; for of late the most difficult and expensive of them — hospitals 
for the sick and wounded — have been established, some within your 
sight, others in remote parts of the kingdom. You will give mo 
leave to mention particularly that in its second trading city,* which 
is conducted with such disinterested fidelity and prudence as I dare 
venture to compare with yours. Again, there are particular persons 
very blameably inactive and careless, yet not without good disposi- 
tions, who, by these charities, are reminded of their duty, and * pro- 
voked to love and to good works.' — (Heb. x. 24.) And let me add, 
though one is sorry any should want so slight a reason for contributing 
to the most excellent designs, yet if any are supposed to do so merely 
of course because they see others do it, still they help to support 
these monuments of charity, which arc a continued admonition to 
the rich, and relief to the poor ; and lierein all good men rejoice, as 
St Paul speaks of himself in a like case, * yea, and will rejoice.' 

3. As all human schemes admit of improvement, all public chari- 
ties, methinks, should be considered as standing open to proposals 
for it, that the whole plan of them, in all its parts, may be brought 
to as great perfection as is possible. Now it should seem that em- 
ploying some share of the children's time in easy labour, suitable to 
their age, which is done (n some of our charity schools, might be 
done in most others of them with very good effect ; as it is in all 
those of a neighbouring kingdom. Then, as the only purposes of 
punishments, less than capital, are to reform the offenders ■ them- 
selves, and warn the innocent by their example, everything which 
should contribute to malce this kind of punishments answer these 
purposes better than it does would be a great improvement. And 
whether it be not a thing practicable, and what would contribute 
somewhat towards it, to exclude utterly all sorts of revel-mirth from 
places where offenders are confined, to separate the young from the 
old, and force them both, in solitude, with labour and low diet, to 
make the experiment how far their natural strength of mind can 
support them under guilt, and shame, and poverty, this may deserve 
consideration. Then, again, some religious instruction, particularly 
adapted to their condition, would as properly accompany those 
punishments which are intended to reform, as it does capital ones. 
God forbid that I should be understood to discourage the provision 
which is made for it in this latter case ; I heartily wish it were better 



* As it is of very particular benefit to those who ought always to be looked upon 
with particular favour by us — I mean our seamen— so likewise it is of verj' exten- 
sive benefit to the large tracts of country west and north of it. Then the medical 
waters near the city render it a still more proper situation for an infirmar>' ; and 
so likewise does its neighbourhood to the Bath-hospitaL For it may well be sup- 
posed that Eome poor objects will be sent thither, in hopes of relief from the Bath- 
waters, whose case may afterwards be found to require the assistance of physic or 
surgery ; and on the other hand, that some may be sent to our infirmary for help 
from thoBO aria, whose case may be found to r^uire the Bath-waters. 8o that, if I 

am not greatly partial, the BrtstoV inftttnars aa vavuitv ^esacvN^a «T^^^\n«L<%<£Q\exLt as 

any charitable foundation in the kuigdonx. 
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than it is, especially since it may well be supposed, as the state of 
religion is at present among us, that some condemned malefactors 
may have never had the doctrine of the gospel enforced upon their 
consciences. But since it must be acknowledged of greater conse- 
quence in a religious, as well as civil respect, how persons live, than 
how they die, it cannot but be even more incumbent on us to 
endeavour in all ways to reclaim those offenders who are to return 
again into the world, than those who are to be removed out of it; 
and the only effectual means of reclaiming, them is to instil into 
them a principle of religion. If persons of authority and influence 
would take things of this and a like kind under their consideration, 
they might perhaps still improve those charities ; which are already, 
I truly believe, under a better management than any other of so 
largo a compass in the world. But, 

4. With regard to the two particular branches of them last men- 
tioned, I would observe that our laws and whole constitution, civil 
and ecclesiastical, go more upon supposition of an equality amongst 
mankind, than the constitution and laws of any other countries. 
Now this plainly requires that more particular regard should be 
had to the education of the lower people here, than in places where 
they are born slaves of power, and to be made slaves of superstition. 
It is, I suppose, acknowledged that they have greater liberty here 
than they have anywhere else in the world. But unless care be 
taken for giving them some inward principle, to prevent their 
abusing this greater liberty which is their birthright, can we ex- 
pect it will prove a blessing to them? Or will they not in all 
probability become more dissolute, or more wild and extravagant, 
whatever wrong turn they happen to take, than people of the same 
rank in other countries ? 

5. Let me again remind you of the additional reason which per- 
sons of fortune have to take particular care of their whole behaviour, 
that it be in all respects good and exemplary, upon account of the 
influence which it will have upon the manners of their inferiors. 
And pray observe how strictly this is connected with the occasion 
of our present meeting ; how much your good behaviour in private 
life will contribute to promote the good design of all these charities ; 
and how much the contrary would tend to defeat it, and even to 
produce the evils which they are intended to prevent or to remedy. 
AVhatever care be taken in the education of these poor children at 
school, there is always danger of their being corrnpted when they 
come from it. And this danger is greater, in proportion to the 
greater wickedness of the age they are to pass through. But if, 
upon their coming abroad into the world, they find the principles 
of virtue and religion recommended by the example of their supe- 
riors, and vice and irreligion really discountenanced, this will con- 
firm them in the good principles in which they have been brought 
up, and give the best ground to hope they will never depart from 
them. And the like is to be said of offenders who may have had 
a sense of virtue and religion wrought in them under the discl^luxA 
of labour and confinement. Again— dtooVu^A aiA. ^^«aj2D5i^\K«KSQa^ 
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of fortune greatly increase the general' cormption of manners, and 
this is what increases want and misery of all kinds; so that they 
may contrihute largely to any or all of these charities, and yet undo 
but a very small part of the mischief which they do by their ex- 
ample, as well as in other ways. But still the mischief which they 
do, suppose by their example, is an additional reason why they 
should contribute to them ; even in justice to particular persons, in 
whose ruin they may have an unknown share of guilt, or, however, 
in justice to society in general ; for which they will deserve com- 
mendation, how blameable soever they are for the other. And 
indeed amidst the dark prospect before us, from that profligateness 
of manners and scorn of religion which so generally abound, this 
good spirit of charity to the poor discovering itself in so great a 
degree upon these occasions, and likewise in the late necessitous 
time, even amongst persons far from being blameless in other 
respects, this cannot but afford hopes that we are not given over 
by Providence, and also tliat they themselves will at length con- 
sider, and not go on contributing, by the example of their vices, to 
the introduction, of that distress which they so commendably relieve 
by their liberality. 

To conclude : let our charity towards men be exalted into piety 
towards Qod, from the serious consideration that we are all his 
creatures — a consideration which enforces that duty upon our con- 
sciences, as we have any regard to him. This kind of adjuration, 
and a most solemn one it is, one often hears profaned by a very 
unworthy sort of people, when they ask relief for God's sake. But 
surely the principle itself, which contains in it everything great, and 
just, and good, is grievously forgotten among us. To relieve the 
poor for God's sake, is to do it in conformity to the order of nature, 
and to his will, and his example, who is the Author and Governor 
of it ; and in thankful remembrance that all we have is from his 
bounty. It is to do it in his behalf, and as to him ; for < he that 
hath pity upon the poor, lendeth unto the Lord.* — (Pro v. xix. 17.) 
And our Saviour has declared that he will take as given to himself 
what is given in a well-chosen charity.— (Matth. xxv. 40.) Lastly, 
It is to do it under a sense of the account which will be required of 
what is committed to our trust, when the rich and poor, who meet 
here upon terms of so great inequality, shall meet hereafter upon a 
level before him who * is the Maker of them all.' 



THE END. 
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